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BRITISH-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In commencing the fourth year of our labours in England, and 
casting back our view over the period during which this Journal 
has now been before the British as well as the Indian Public, it 
is with feelings of gratitude and pleasure that we behold, on all 
sides, proofs of that increasing interest in the Affairs of the Eastern 
World which it was the principal object of its original publication to 
excite. It has happened, unfortunately for ourselves, that the discus- 
sion of an individual case has occupied a very large, and, as some 
may consider, a disproportionate share of our space and attention. 
But it may at least be conceded to us, that during all the period 
of this painful and protracted discussion, no great general question, 
no important public interest, and no other case of individual op- 
pression has been overlooked or neglected. It was our misfortune, 
and not our choice, that the often agitated subject of the plunder 
of private property and the invasion of public rights, both of which 
were effected by the measures pursued towards the Press in India, 
were destined to assume so prominent a place in our pages. If the au- 
thors of these wrongs abroad, or their supporters at home, had done 
justice to the complainants at the early period of their petitioning 
for redress, no more would have been heard of the subject, beyond 
that occasional advertence to facts and matters of history, which is 
necessary to the elucidation of all questions involving the wisdom or 
error of certain courses of policy pursued by men in authority. 
They have chosen, however, to persist to the last, in their refusal 
of justice ; andthe perseverance manifested by those who still suffer 
under the calamity is not more remarkable than the obstinacy of 
those who inflicted it : the ouly difference being, that oppressors who 
have committed or countenanced any grievous wrong, may maintain 
their ground in sullen silenee, and never appear to have their 
thoughts occupied on the subjeet ; while the oppressed, cannot 
equally maintain their claims to relief without that frequent repeti- 
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tion of their case, which, in the end, becomes painful even to those 
who would gladly see it redressed, and thus operates insensibly to 
the injury of the parties aggrieved. It is clear, however, that this 
fastidiousness may be carried to such an extreme as to pass the 
limits of equity and reason. If the great questions of the Freedom 
of the Subject—Religious Toleration—Liberty of the Press—Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade—Catholic Emancipation—and others, 
which have for years, in succession, agitated the whole civilized 
world, had each been discussed for a brief period only, and then 
abandoned because they had become, in the cant phraseology of 
the day, “ stale” and “ threadbare,” the success of those, in which 
truth and justice have ultimately triumphed over error and ini- 
quity, would never have been achieved. It is only by perseverance 
in a good cause, that any great public right has ever been won 
from those who withheld it from a nation’s enjoyment. It is by the 
same unbending perseverance only, that private rights are to be 
equally secured ; and although it may sometimes happen that both 
public and private wrongs remain for ages unredressed, yet, as long 
as they are unredressed, it is the duty of those who are the victims 
of such wrongs never to relax in their demands of justice ; nor can 
there ever arrive a period when, in the strictness of truth, it is proper 
to abandon any claim founded in right, until that claim is satisfied ; 
although it may be politic to shape the time, the mode, and manner 
of its pleadings, to the temper of surrounding circumstances, to the 
bent and humour of the age, and to the character of men and man- 
ners, as we find this influencing the events of the times. 


We have said thus much in extenuation (apology would be an 
insincere and inappropriate term) of any apparently undue atten- 
tion to matters, which some may construe into merely personal 
claims, whereas we regard and advocate them as questions of pub- 
lic import, involving, as they must in their issue, the rights of 
thousands ; for, if it be established as lawful and just, that one 
British subject, legally residing in India, may be arbitrarily de- 
spoiled, without the power of the law to protect him, it follows, as 
an inevitable consequence, that every other British subject who 
may be settled there, though surrounded with friends and fortune, 
lives, breathes, and holds his very being, on tke frail and uncertain 
tenure of any future ruler’s caprice ; against the destructive effect 
of which there can be no verdict,—no appeal,—--no hope of re- 
dress. If this be not a public question, it is difficult to say what 
is. It has been at least as much from the conviction of its being 
a question of importance to every Englishman living, as from our 
unforiunate personal connection with the case, that we have dis- 
cussed it so frequently and so fully; and cited in our justification 
the sentiment of one of the most powerful writers in the English 
language, who says, with a force of truth and argument that has 
now become irresistible,“ One precedent creates another. They 
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soon accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most 
dangerous measures; and, where they do suit exactly, the defect 
is supplied by analogy.” 

We revert, from this digression, to the more gratifying assu- 
rance, that in almost every class and circle of society in England an 
interest has been awakened towards India, such as has not been 
witnessed for the last half century. Fora very long space of time 
there has not been so many works on India issued from the English 
press as within the last two years ; and others are announced as 
in preparation. At no period whatever do we remember India and 
its concerns occupying so large a share of attention in the Periodi- 
cal Journals of the day, of which we gave abundant proofs in 
our last, and shall add others in our present Number From the 
higher Periodicals this will gradually pass to the Weekly and Daily 
Journals of the Metropolis, and from them to the Provincial Papers ; 
so that, when the timeshall arrive (which is now fast approaching) 
for the discussion of the great questions of Indian policy and govern- 
ment, there will be found, in both Houses of Parliament, and among 
all classes of people, more accurate information, on Indian affairs 
in general, than at any previous period of our history in which the 
subject has been agitated, at the periodical expirations and renewals 
of the East India Company’s charter. This is all that is wanted to 
secure that.freedom of commerce, and reform of system in go 
vernment, from which India and England would reciprocally benefit 
so largely ; and this, we feel assured, the growing interest of the 
subject in the eyes of the British nation will ultimately effeet. 


We rejoice at the opportunity afforded us to lay before the 
readers of the Orn1renTAL Heracp a very striking proof of the in- 
creasing interest in the affairs of India to which we have alluded, 
and, at the same time, to invite their serious attention and cordial 
assistance towards the accomplishment of an object which all who 
desire the progress of improvement must, we think, approve. A 
Prospectus of an Association has been drawn up by some sincere 
and ardent friends of India, to the views and professions of which 
it is conceived the most scrupulous cannot object. It was at first 
intended to give it private circulation only, and to obtain, by that 
means, sufficient co-operation for the commencement of the Institu- 
tion. But it has, on reflection, been rightly conceived, that the 
object being an honourable one, and its accomplishment requiring 
public and general aid, no mode of announcing and developing its 
views could be so proper as that of giving it at once extensive circu- 
lation through the medium of some Public Journal devoted more 
especially to the advocacy of Indian interests, among the numerous 
and habitual readers of which little doubt could be entertained but 
that a sufficient number of individuals might be at once obtained to 
carry the plan and purpose of the Institution into immediate opera- 
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tion. In this hope, we proceed to lay before our readers the pro- 
spectus itself : 





BRITISH-INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In looking around on the efforts hitherto made, and still making, by the 
benevolent portion of the British Public for the improvement of distant coun- 
tries, and the increase of happiness to their inhabitants, it is a matter of regret 
as well as of surprise to observe, that the vast and teeming Continent of Asia, 
the earliest peopled and the earliest advanced in the arts of life, to which 
Europe herself is indebted for the first rays of knowledge that beamed on her 
benighted forests, is almost entirely neglected. While Africa has an ‘ Insti- 
tution” and an “‘ Association,’’ each formed for the express purpose of pro- 
moting its improvement, and each ranking among its patrons, directors, and 
asseciates, several members of the Royal Family, and a long list of the most 
distinguished peers and commoners of Great Britain, Asia has yet no institutions 
whatever established in England to befriend her, or to make the agricultural, 
commercial, political, and moral improvement of that quarter of the globe the 
real object of their care and attention. 

It will be admitted, however, by all who reflect on the subject, that though 
philanthropists must desire to extend to every portion of the globe that know- 
ledge and happiness which each may be equally fitted to enjoy ; yet, as com- 
pared with Africa, Asia has a thousand claims on our especial preference and 
protection. But there is one portion of Asia more peculiarly entitled to claim 
the aid of British benevolence ; namely, the vast country of India now subject 
to our exclusive dominion, from which thousands of British families derive 
Yheir wealth and consideration, while, instead of making any adequate return 
for these advantages, they bring with them from that country all the wealth 
there acquired by them, and devote no portion of it to relieve the continued 
impoverishmeat and degradation of its countless inhabitants, 

For a long period, indeed, the sympathies of English hearts, though they 
have been often awakened to the relief of misery in other quarters of the globe, 
have been almost insensible to the wrongs aud sufferings of the Natives of 
India ; but, during the last few years of its unhappy history, events have 
arisen by which the attention of the whole civilized world has been directed 
to the state of our possessions in the East. Our own countrymen wonder at 
the continued exclusion of British capital, skill, and enterprise, froma field so 
peculiarly inviting and inexhaustible, while these are freely allowed to go and 
enrich other nations and other lands ; and foreigners, of every class, exult at 
the manifest decline of our popularity in Asia, to which nothing more effectually 
contributes than this exclusion of British subjects, generally, from a partici- 
pation in its agricultaral and commercial wealth. 

That this state of things ought no longer to remain, to the injury of India 
itself, and the reproach of her avowed friends and’protectors, all reflecting and 
benevolent men must admit. The manufacturer of England desires a more ex- 
tended consumption for the various productions of his labour and skill; the 
merchant asks fora removal of restrictions on articles of Indian produce essen- 
tial to his commercial returns from thence ; the friend of political improvement 
wishes for a better system of government than the one which now prevails in that 
country ; the philanthropist breathes his ardent prayer for a more enlightened 
morality, and the elevation of its despairing millions, from a state of degrada- 
tion and suffering, to a condition of respectability and enjoyment. 

At present, however, all these classes act separately and independently of 
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each other ;—there is no co-operation, no system, in the prosecution of which 
all cordially unite ;—the efforts of one class are often found to counteract, 
rather than to aid, those of another ;—and, consequently, much money is ex- 
pended, and much labour bestowed on efforts which, from these causes, fail to 
produce a corresponding effect. 

To remedy this evil, itis proposed to form an extensive and general co-ope- 
rative Society, for the promotion of improvement in our Anglo-Asiatie pos- 
sessions, to be called, ‘‘ The British-Indian Association,’’ and to invite men 
of rank, of wealth, of talent, and of influence, from all classes of society, to 
join it. 

The objects of the Association will be confined strictly within the limits 
which its name implies. Whatever may have a tendency to increase and im- 
prove the agricultural productions, to extend the commerce, to enlighten the 
inhabitants, or to meliorate the institutions of British India, will be especially 
the subject of their deliberations ; and from among tliese, whatever is likely 
to be productive of the most immediate, as well as the most extensive benefits, 
will have the earliest claims to their adoption. 

To represent, as well as to embrace, the interests of all the several classes 
before enumerated, it is proposed to have a board of management, consisting 
of an equal number of the following descriptions of persons, as far as the rela- 
tive proportions of each can be obtained ; namely, members of the legislature ; 
merchants and manufacturers ; and friends of education and knowledge ;—with 
power to add indefinitely to their numbers. 

This board to hold its sittings in London, and branch committees to be 
established in Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and such other large towns as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of co-operation and correspondence on the objects of the Association. 

Boards of assistance to be established also in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Penang, and Siagapore, formed of British and Native Indian members, in 
equal portions, for the purpose of communicating to the managing board in 
London the requisite information on all subjects of their inquiry, and of 
procuriag aid at each of their respective stations for carrying into effect the 
great objects in which their interests must be so deeply involved. 

It is believed that by twelve months of well-directed exertions, this Associa- 
tion may be so permanently established in this country, and embrace so large 
a portion of the people of England, from the different classes before enumerated, 
that there will be few objects of their desire which they will not be able legally 
and honourably to obtain ; while the co-operation to be expected in India may, 
in the course of another year, be, no doubt, brought iuto useful influence 
and action. 

Hitherto, individual efforts in behalf of the great interests of India have not 
been wanting ; but they have been fruitlessly wasted, in hopeless and una- 
vailing struggles against superior force. The ,co-operation here invited will 
accomplish what no indivdual exertion could perform ; and to the advantage 
of union in funds and labours, will be added that of caution and prudence in 
the deliberation of numbers, and the aid of experience, as well as of talent, to 
guide and temper the energies of more active zeal. 

Persons desirous of promoting the objects proposed to be accomplished by 
this Institution, are requested to forward their communications to that effect, 
addressed “ for the Britisii Indian Association, 92, Tavistock Square ;’’ and 
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when a sufficient number of names are obtained, aGeneral Meeting of the par- 
ties interested will be convened, to determine, by the voice of the majority, the 
necessary measures for the farther development of their views, and to appoint 
a body of Directors for the purpose of carrying the objects of the Association 
into immediate effect. 

After the frank avowal and disclosure of the end proposed, and 
the means intended to be pursued for its attainment, by which the 
preceding document is characterized, it can be hardly necessary 
for us to add a word in comment. While there is an “ Oriental 
Club,” for the privilege of belonging to which, and enjoying its 
cheap breakfasts and good dinners, a thousand members have been 
found ready to pay a handsome entrance-fee and an annual contri- 
bution of several guineas ;—while we have a “ Royal Asiatic Society,” 
over which even the President of the Board of Control feels it an 
honour to preside, and to which the most noble, most wealthy, 
and most learned of the land are ambitious to belong, for the grati- 
fication of hearing the unintelligible antiquities of India and the 
fabulous events of its unauthenticated history and intricate mytho- 
logy detailed and discussed in its assemblies, to the great benefit 
perhaps of the reputation of certain pundits and poets who lived 
some thousand years ago, but of little or no utility to the existing 
race ;—while these Institutions not merely flourish, but enjoy royal 
patronage, and extensive countenance and support, there can surely 
be no difficulty in finding an equal number of persons who think the 
promotion of happiness among the living as dignified an object 
of pursuit as the unravelling the mystic meanings of the dead ; or 
an equal number of others who conceive that to be instrumental in 
promoting the improvement of the institutions of India, and the 
benefiting of millions thereby, may be as worthy an object of 
ambition as the being ballotted for and admitted to lounge 
away the most valuable hours of existence in the splendid saloons of 
the Club House in Grosvenor Street, or Hanover Square; more espe- 
cially, when a participation in all the enjoyments of doing good, 
which the “ British-Indian Association ” holds out to the accept- 
ance of its members, may be purchased at less than one-fourth 
the rate of expense for which the honours of either of the other 
Institutions are attainable. 

There is, no doubt, room for the indulgence of every variety of 
taste ; nor need either of these modes of gratifying the peculiar 
propensities of men at all interfere with the other. Let the lover 
of good cheer enjoy his hour at the Club, and the antiquarian de- 
vour his portion of mythology and mystic lore at the rooms of the 
Society. Each may find it some relief, if only in its contrast and 
variety, to give an equal portion of his existence to the consideration 





' of other topics; and thus, as men of every diversity of pursuit and 


opinion may unite in an enjoyment susceptible, one would hope, 
of affording pleasure to all,-there seems no reason to despair of ob- 
taining, for the “ British-Indian Association,” as rapid and as nu- 
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merous an accession of members as either of those to which, though 
more recent in point of date, it may yet be made a pleasing and a 
powerful auxiliary. In this hope, we sincerely and heartily com- 
mend the “ Association ” to our readers and to the world. 





LINES.—BY MISS S. E. HATFIELD. 


[The following lines have been transmitted to us by the amiable and accom- 
plished authoress of ‘The Wanderer of Scandinavia,’ Miss S. E. Hatriexp, 
a Review of whose Poem was contained in the ‘Oriental Herald’ for 
October. We gladly give them an early place in our pages. } 


Lines written previous to commencing my evening’s application to ‘ The 
Wanderer of Scandinavia.’ 


Now to my task,—my task again, 

The battle-field, the crimson’d plain ; 
The marching bands, the standards bright, 
The gleaming falchion’s lightning light ; 
The shout for Freedom echoed far, 
Hallooing the brazen notes of war.— 
These must gleam along my strain,— 
These be heard and heard again : 

Fare thee well, sweet social hour, 

Fare thee well, thou moonlit bower, 

Fare thee well, thou starry sky, 

I must gaze no more on thy canopy 

But with fancy’s eye,—yes, I lose thee not, 
Thy lights are through my casement brought,— 
I weave their brightness in my lay, 
Alternate with the streaks of day ; 

Yes, I bear thee still in my heart and eye, 
Sweet Nature! and oh! Liberty 

Is ever, ever join’d with thee. 

I doubly to thy sway belong, 

When I essay her sacred song. 


Now to my task,—Oh! every muse 
That drinks Parnassus’ golden dews, 
I would invite ye, but ’t were vain 
To wait upon my varying strain. 
No—be the theme, the theme alone, 
The inspirer of each minstrel tone,— 
Burst from each chord the sounds of strife, 
As if it were a trump of war ; 

Such notes as raise the dead to life, 

Wien Victory flies o’er Freedom’s car. 
Aud thou shalt be to me, in spite 

Of scorn, neglect, and sorrow's blight, 
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A sweet remembrancer of hours 
Gone past in silence, yet in bliss, 
When I have stole from social bowers, 
(Those bowers my absence could not miss, ) 
To be alone with thee and heaven, 
Who saw my bosom to thee given, 
Yet frown’d not, nor took back the power 
It gave to wile that lonely hour ; 
But still sent hope to urge me on, 
Ti!l every arduous path was won: 
And why ?—because I sought not fame 
Alone ; but, midst the earthly flame, 
There was a spark of holier fire, 
Unseen by earth, that mounted higher: 
A wish to be by some young breast, 
Blest for the nobleness that blest ; 
A wish that, in my wandering line, 
Some flower would spring, that might entwine, 
Without empoisoning the heart,— 
A wish to be of those a part, 
Who have in low, and lonely state, 
Possessed a soul to consecrate 
To others’ good,—to the unborn, 
All solitary left, and lone, 
To be companion, friend, and cheerer ;— 
And oh! (if there can aught be dearer, ) 
The inspirer of the holy deed, 
That captive kingdoms erst has freed, 
Or the high soul in fetters bound. 
Oh! thus to be with glory crown’'d, 
Even in one’s grave, is such a thought 
Of blessedness, as oft hath fraught 
My soul with scorn of every bar, 
And lifted it to realms afar 
Above the world, above its wiles, 
Above its frowns, above its smiles,— 
All, all alike, and all contemn'd, 
So that of heaven I were unblamed,— 
So that, its high intent fulfill’d, 
My breast with its approval thrill’d.— 
Now to my task,—my task again ; 
Oh, heaven! be mine such sacred strain, 
Pure as would please thine own pure ear, 
If thou could condescend to hear ; 
Yet fraught enough with feelings of earth, 
To please the beings of its birth ; 
In innocence to thrill the heart, 
Yet keep its finest pulse for thee ; 
While Freedom’s flame it doth impart, 
And bid it pant for Liberty ! 
To raise the eternal wish to be 
Ne’cr from Thy blest obedience free ! 

















THE CAFFER FRONTIER. 
No. I. 


[Tne following Article was drawn up while the writer was residing on tlie 
frontier of Caffer-land in th» early part of the present year (1826); and the 
whole of the facts detailed (with the exception of a few notes and observations 
since added) have been submitted to the official consideration of his Majesty's 
Commissioners of Inquiry. What steps those gentlemen may have taken to 
investigate the matters thus brought under their notice will, of course, appear 
when their long-expected Report is sent forth. In the meanwhile, the writer 
considers it his obvious duty to give full publicity to transactions so deeply 
affecting the condition of an important settlement, end the character of the 
British nation itself. There are occasions when it may be dangerous to con- 
fide too implicitly in the zeal and impartiality even of well disposed men : there 
are occasions, also, when silence, though safe, may be criminal ; and such he 
considers the present.—AFER. | 


In order to give a clear and connected view of the state of this 
frontier under Lord Charles Somerset’s administration, I shall! take 
a rapid survey of it during the last seven or cight years,—premis- 
ing simply, that my information, in regard to such matters as have 
not come directly under my own observation, has not been collected 
from loose reports, but from intelligent and trust-worthy individuals, 
most of whom resided on the frontier during the whole of the period 
I refer to, avd several were personally acquainted with many of the 
transactions I am about to describe. 


The corps of disciplined Hottentots called the Cape Regiment, 
had been found, from long experience, greatly superior to European 
troops for the defence of the colony against the inroads of the 
Caffers. Sir John Cradock had augmented that corps ; and under 
the late Colonel Graham, it had been completely organised—was 
commanded by able and experienced officers—was in a perfect state 
of efficiency, and about 800 strong. 


The Caffers had been expelled from the Zureveld, and driven 
across the Fish River. The frontier was well guarded, and in a 
state of tranquillity. 

At this period (1817) the Colonial Government thought fit to 
reduce the Cape Regiment to a single company of 150 men, (who 
were retained as guides for the European troops,) on the pretence 
that the expense of paying it was too great for the Colonial Trea- 
sury, and that the services of the enrolled Hottentots were neces- 
sary to the boors. 


Whether this measure originated with the Colonial Government, 
or was first proposed from home, I cannot precisely say ; but, if the 
latter, it does not seem at all probable that the reduction weuld 
have been insisted on if it had not met with the full concurrence of 
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Lord Charles Somerset. The utility of the corps had been suffi- 
ciently proved. If there were no private interests or personal 
piques to serve by the reduction, there was at least most culpable 
ignorance or disregard to the security of the frontier. 

‘ For a short period, however, the fatal consequences of this mea- 
sure were rather apprehended than felt. The Caffer tribes, who 
some years before had been driven out of the Zureveld, were at 
peace with the colony ; and but for our interference with their in- 
ternal disputes, might have remained so. But in the year 1818, 
these tribes quarrelled with the chief Gaika on certain matters of 
internal polity. The adverse parties came to blows, and Gaika, 
being worsted, applied to the Colonial Government for aid. 

This was too tempting an occasion for getting a dash among the 
Caffer herds to be let pass ; besides, it was in the cause of legiti- 
macy—at least Lord Charles Somerset had dubbed Gaika the 
“ true King; ” aad, although the mass of the nation refused to ac- 
knowledge him, he was of course to be supported. It was in short 
precisely the game of Prince Hilt and Ferdinand VII. on a small 
scale. The British troops were sent in to chastise the “ insurgents,” 
and to reinstate our worthy ally, “ King Gaika,” in his regal pre- 
rogatives—of appropriating, at his pleasure, the cattle and wives 
of the other chiefs. 

The naked Caffers, armed only with clubs and javelins, could, of 
course, offer little resistance to their British invaders. They were 
every where driven into the thickets, and their country plundered 
of cattle to an immense amount. In the course of a few weeks, 
upwards of 20,000 head were captured ; about one-half of which 
were given to Gaika: the rest were brought into the colony, and 
partly sold, partly distributed among the boors. The appropriation 
of the money derived from the sale of those cattle remains yet 
to be accounted for. 

The Caffer tribes, with the exception of Gaika and his adherents, 
thus rendered desperate (as every sensible man had foreseen) by 
being deprived of nearly all their property, and of almost their en- 
tire means of subsistence, now began to pour into the colony in vast 
numbers to recapture their own herds, or to seize in reprisal those 
of the colonists. Their vengeance had been wantonly provoked, 
and it is little wonder if bloodshed often accompanied robbery. 
The colonists were soon forced to abandon a great part of the 
frontier districts. ‘There were only European troops to defend the 
country, and those weak in point of numbers, and ill-adapted for 
desultory warfare. Several parties of military were, with their 
officers, surprised and cut off. The Caffers began to feel their 
strength, and to despise the English soldiery, who could not, like 
the Hottentots, pursue them successfully into the jungles. Nota 
farmer east of the Sunday river considered himself safe. The Hot- 
tentot village of Theopolis was repeatedly assaulted, and with dif- 
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ficulty defended by 100 muskets. The Moravian settlement of 
White River was burned down. Graham’s Town itself, the head- 
quarters of the British troops, was at length attacked by a formid- 
able force of 9000 men, and within a hair’s-breadth of being carried. 
Uitenhage, Somerset, and Graaff Reinet, were thought in danger, 
and a general panic prevailed throughout the colony. 


Notwithstanding all this, the expediency of re-establishing the 
Cape Regiment had not yet become fully apparent to his Excellency 
the Governor. It remained in statu quo, excepting that the few 
Hottentot dragoons, who had been retained as post-riders about 
Newlands and Simon’s Town, hag grown into a troop under the 
command of Captain Henry Somerset. The colonial finances and 
the service of the farmers could as yet admit of nothing farther. 


It had become absolutely necessary, however, to adopt some mea- 
sures for the defence of the colony. A general armament of the 
inhabitants was resorted to. The farmers were called out from the 
vicinity of Cape Town. from the west coast beyond Clan William, 
from the Roggeveld, from every part of the colony, and marched 
down six or seven hundred miles to the Great Fish River to serve 
against the Caffers. Some of them were nearly twelve months ab- 
sent from their farms and families, and incurred ruinous expense 
and disaster from that expedition, from which they have not yet re- 
covered. “ ‘The Great Caffer Commando” (as it is called) will 
indeed be long remembered and bewailed in every quarter of the 
colony. 

The Caffers were at length quelled and crushed by this vast ar- 
mament of boors, supported by Colonial Willshire’s European troops, 
which were moved forward to the invasion of Caffer-land like a re- 
gular army, equipped with cannon, howitzers, pontoons, one hundred 
baggage waggons, and a corps of engineers.* The insurgent chiefs 
(as they were styled) were forced to submit to such terms as the 
Colonial Government thought fit to prescribe. Some of the most 
obnoxious were seized, sent to Robben Island, and died in exile ; 
and finally the territory between the Fish River and the Keiskam- 
ma was torn from them, (in virtue of a pretended cession by King 
Gaika—whose authority the majority of the nation disowned,) and 
was proclaimed by the ‘ Government Gazette’ to be now a “ neutral 
territory,” to remain forever unoccupied, except by one or two mi- 
litary posts, which Gaika was told were intended for his protection. 

In the meanwhile, a negociation had been opened with Cap- 
tain Harding (the only remaining Captain of the Cape Corps) for 
the sale of his commission to Charles Somerset, second son of the 
Governor. This important object, after some manceuvering, was 
effected. Master Charles obtained the company, and Harding 





* In the time of the old Cape Regiment, the baggage and necessaries of the 
Commando were in general carried by a few pack oxen. 
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retired as Deputy Landdrost of Cradock, vice Vandergraaff, who, 
to make room for him, was removed to Worcester.* 

The senior captain thus out of the way, the two young Somer- 
sets now found themselves the only captains in the Cape Corps. By 
a most fortunate coincidence (fortunate at least for these two cap- 
tains) his Excellency the Governor, as soon as this arrangement 
was completed, clearly saw (and, no doubt, conscientiously consi- 
dered) that the colony could not in future be protected without 
restoring the Cape regiment to its former strength. It is, indeed, to 
be lamented that his Excellency could not be brought to take this 
view of the subject somewhat sqpner. How fortunate would it not 
have been for the colony in general—for the boors who were forced to 
abandon their families and farms, and march six or eight hundred 
miles on commando—-for the widows and orphans of those who 
were murdered, or whose houses and property were burnt down and 
their cattle carried off by the exasperated Caffers,—and for the un- 
fortunate natives themselves,—if the expediency of keeping up or 
restoring the Cape regiment could have been seen by the Colonial 
Government only twelve or eighteen months before the promotion 
of these two young captains took place ! 


Now, however, that the expediency of this measure was per- 
ceived, no time was lost nor means spared to carry it into effect. 
The activity and zeal now evinced, on the part of the Colonial 
Government, formed a striking contrast to its former fatal security, 
its tender concern for the public treasury, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the farmers. The public service, it seems, could now ad- 
mit of no delay nor hesitation as to modes or means of effecting 
this purpose. The usual process of recruiting was considered too 
tedious, and the men were forcibly pressed into the service by the 
magistrates ; every district and missionary institution was obliged 
to furnish its contingent. 





* Worcester was about this time created a subdrostdy under Tulbagh, 
(though osly about thirty miles from that place,) and poor Vandergraaff was 
then pushed out of the way. A few years afterwards, he was unceremoniously 
turned adrift; when the buildings at Tulbagh were condemned (under false 
pretences) as uninhibitable; when the subdrostdy was discovered to be no 
longer necessary ; when it was judged expedient io place the full drostdy at 
the extremity of the district, and to erect splendid new buildings there for 
Captain Trappes. 

+ Note by an officer of the ‘* Olid Cape Regiment :" 

** The consequence of this mode of recruiting was that the worst descrip- 
tion of Hottentots were drafied into the corps. The landdrosts and veld-cor- 
nets naturally took the opportunity to get rid of the most troublesome cha- 
racters in their districts. In the Old Regiment a court martial was a rare 
occurrence. In the company I belonged to, not one had taken place during 
the three years I served with it. Courts-martial take place almost daily 
in the new corps. Desertion was almost unknown in the old regiment whilst 
I served with it: in the present corps itis frequent. (In 1820 upwards of forty 
men deserted in one month.) Let the expense of the frontier, previous to 
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Nor was even the re-establishment of the regiment on its former 
footing deemed sufficient. Lord Charles became now convinced 
that besides Captain Henry Somerset’s troop, a second troop of 
Hottentot cavalry was essential for the protection of the colony. 
This second troop naturally fell to the lot of the second captain, 
Charles Somerset, (who had got Harding’s company,) and made 
him a captain of cavalry instead of infantry. 


Four companies were also, by and by, added to the regiment ; to 
command which, however, it was not thought fit to call in the ex- 
perienced senior lieutenants, who, on the reduction of the old 
corps, had been placed on half-pay, and most of whom were still in 
the colony. Lieutenant Ogilvy Stuart, of the 72d regiment, and 
Lieutenant Aitchison, of the Royal Artillery, who were then special 
favourites at Government House, obtained each a company. A 
Captain Fitzclarence (who never joined) got a third ; and Lieute- 
nant (now Landdrost) Stockenstrom stood at that time so high in 
Lord Charles Somerset’s good graces as to be promoted to the 
fourth. 


The inferior grades were given chiefly to younger sons or pro- 
tegés of Lord Charles’s noble friends and patrons in England ; 
searcely any of whom, indeed, ever joined the regiment, but it 
served as a convenient stepping-stone to enable them to exchange 
into others. 

Thus was the Cape Corps at length re-established ; if not in its 
former state of real efficiency, at least in a shape three-fold 
more expensive to support, and infinitely more brilliant in dress 
and accoutrements. In short, this Hottentot corps became hence- 
forth only secondary in splendour and expense to his Majesty's 
Dragoon Guards. 

The addition of the cavalry to this native regiment was not the 
least extraordinary part of the business. Every one who has ever seen 
or heard anything of Caffer warfare, must be perfectly aware that 
cavalry troops, as such, can seldom be of the slightest use against 
Caffers; nor have the Caffers been ever known to expose them- 
selves in any situation favourable for cavalry to act, except when 
they were perfectly certain there were no cavalry to attack them. 
To encounter the Caffers successfully, in every situation, no one 
who has visited the frontier could possibly imagine any sort of 
troops superior to the old Cape Corps, as it had been organised by 
Colonel Grafiame and others who understood the service ; with the 
addition of one of the common hacks of the country for each man 
in cases of emergency. Every farthing of expense beyond that 





1817, when the old Cape Regiment was disbanded, be compared with what 
it costs at present, and the difference will become still more apparent. 
“c. 6.” 
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was money lavished for mere parade—or for less excusable 
objects. 

The subsequent history of this corps, and of the various manceu- 
vres by which Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset has been gradually 
promoted to the chief command of it, and of the frontier, I shall 
not attempt minutely to detail. I shall merely notice, (what is, in- 
deed, notorious to the whole colony,) that the late Major Fraser, 
at that time in command of the corps, was for several years most 
unremittingly besieged by every available means to induce him, 
like Harding, to sell out in favour of Captain Somerset—but in 
vain. Fraser resolutely resisted all such proposals to the infinite 
chagrin of the aspiring captain and his anxious sire.* 

Nevertheless, Lord Charles Somerset’s plans to push forward his 
sons were not on this account laid aside nor frustrated. Captain 
Charles Somerset, having got his troop in the Cape Corps, ex- 
changed back to the 9th Dragoon Guards. His elder brother re- 
mained, during Fraser's absence upon leave in England, in com- 
mand of the corps, and was, ere long, appointed also Deputy-Land- 
drost of Albany. He and Captain Trappes were selected for the 
dificult task of organizing and administering this infant British 
settlement ;—the former, a raw, ill-educated, and petulant youth, 





* Extract of a letter addressed to the Commissioners’ of Inquiry, dated 
*¢ Graham’s Town, Jan. 4, 1826: 

*‘ It is also said that great exertions were made to induce Major Fraser to 
give his opinion in favour of attaching two additional troops of cavalry to the 
Cape Corps soon after the regiment had been re-established, subsequently to 
the attack on Graham’s Town; but that officer refused his approbation to a 
measure which he considered entirely unavailing for the defence of the 
colony. 

“* It is alleged that, notwithstanding the non-concurrence of Major Fraser, 
and of every other officer of independent sentiments in the colony, Lord 
Charles Somerset persisted in urging upon the Home Government the neces- 
sity of augmenting the force of Hottentot cavalry ; that Government, anxious 
to avoid the expense which this project necessarily involved, resisted for some 
time his Lordship’s importunities ; but that, to meet the exigencies of the 
colony, orders were issued by his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
that the 2Ist Light Dragoons, then about to return from India, should be 
detained at the Cape, and sent down to defend, if necessary, the Caffer 
trontier. 

‘* It is known that orders were despatched to Lord Charles Somerset, 
directing him to detain this regiment on its arrival in Table Bay. But his 
Lordship having sailed for England before their arrival, without communi- 
cating to Sir Rufane Donkin any directions on the subject, it appears that, 
when the transports with the troops did put into Table Bay, the Acting Go- 
vernor possessed no authority to detain them; and, consequently, notwith- 
standing the strong assurances of many private letters that they were destined 
for the Cape, their voyage homeward could not be countermanded. 

“A | or two after the transports had proceeded on their voyage, a dupli- 
cate of the orders for the detention of the regiment reached Sir Rufane—but 


the original was never received by him." 
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incapable of supporting even the external decoram suitable to 
magisterial ofice,—the other a violent, overbearing, and selfish 
man, whose presumptuous and captious character had been felt 
in the several regiments through which he had successively 
passed. ‘I‘hese military magistiates performed their civil functions 
as might have been expected from such persons: they ruined, in 
fact, the English settlement, even before the calamities of rust and 
Caffer depredations had affected it. 

But to return to the other arrangements on the frontier. Lord 
Charles having left the colony on Shit to England, the Acting- 
Governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, came down in May 1820 to further 
the preparations for the reception of the English settlers ; and 
finding a deficieney of suitable lands in Albany for the numbers 
expected, he entered into a new convention with Gaika, by which 
the occupation of the “ neutral territory” was acceded to, on the 
express condition that it should be settled, not by African boors, 
but by British emigrants. 

In virtue of this agreement, a large tract of country on the Katt 
and Kounap rivers was surveyed for the parties of Scotch Highlanders 
expected out under Captain Grant, and in the Abeona transport. 
The officers of the Royal African corps, and other gentlemen of 
ability and enterprise, were at the same time invited to form a set- 
tlement on the Beka river, near the coast. This station was to be 
protected by a guard of military, and was intended to combine the 
advantages of an agricultural location with those of a military post 
in advance of the Albany settlers. It was entered upon with great 
spirit, and considerable labour and capital were invested in the 
undertaking. 

The defence of the frontier, meanwhile, under Colonel Willshire, 
and afterwards Major Jones, (a humane and popular officer,) con- 
tinued in its ordinary state. Depredations were committed as 
usual, and as usual repressed. 'The system was weither an equitable 
nor an efficient one, but there appeared at that time no remarkable 
negligence nor mismanagement in the conducting of it. 


I am no panegyrist of Sir Rufane Donkin’s administration. It is 
impossible to deny that he was easily gulled or misguided by any 
interested functionary who happened to get hold of him; that his 
views were often hasty and short-sighted, and his conduct capricious 
and vacillating. But he evidently evinced, on the whole, consider- 
able anxiety to act honestly for the public advantage ; and that 
disposition was a great matter in a country like this. 

At length Lord Charles Somerset returned in December 1822. 
His first great object appeared to be to overturn every thing, good 
or bad, that Sir Rufane had done, and to thwart and insult every 
individual he had appeared to favour. Major Jones was removed 
from the command of the frontier and from the magistracy of the 
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settlers, among whom his mild and impartial demeanour had ren- 
dered him highly popular. ‘The Albany Drostdy was re-established 
at Graham’s Town, and Bathurst was ruined. Fredericksburg on 
the Beka was denied the protection which had been guaranteed to 
it by the preceding Government, and that settlement was conse- 
quently knocked on the head. Mr, Harry Rivers was selected to 
be the new landdrost of Albany, and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott to 
be commandant on the frontier. 

The depredations of the Caflers gradually increased. A militia 
of the English settlers was organized, which proved, as it was 
managed, an extremely harassing and unpopular measure, and of 
no advantage whatever except to furnish a large additional income 
to Mr. Rivers, who, although utterly ignorant ‘of military affairs, 
was selected, in a district swarming with half-pay officers, to act as 
Colonel of this “ Albany levy.” As if to render this business com- 
pletely absurd, George Dyason, the landdrost’s clerk, who had 
been bred, it is said, a pawn-broker, was made adjutant, while ex- 
perienced officers were obliged to appear in the ranks, and endure 
all the vulgar insolence of these parasitical upstarts ! * 

During Colonel Scott’s command, the depredations of the 
Caffers increased so much as to oecasion loud murmurs among the 
frontier colonists, and especially the English settlers, who, unable 


* « Captains on half-pay and lieutenants of the navy were called upon to 
serve as privates in the Albany levy. Several who refused to serve were 
summoned before Mr. Rivers. ‘The greater part did not appear, but Lieu- 
tenant Bisset, R. N., did, and though he stated that his rank in his Majesty’s 
navy ought to free him from serving as a private soldier, he was fined fifty 
rix-dollars, and threatened with imprisonment. The necessity of organising 
something like a local militia to act on the defensive, in case of an ineursion 
of the Caffers was obvious; but nothing could have been more ill-judged, 
impolitic, or tyrannical than the mode which was adopted. Britons have 
never yet, in any part of the world, been known to hesitate in volunteering 
to defend their country against any enemy that attempted to disturb its 
peace ; and the settlers would, no doubt, have been very ready to form volun- 
teer corps; but this at the Cape would have looked too much like freedom. 
What but discontent could have been expected from a body of persons being 
made liable to the severities of martial law, at the caprice of a magistrate 
whom they detested? The most respectable persons might, according to 
this Proclamation, have been, at the nod of Mr. Rivers, placed under martial 
law ; and were then liable to be tried by a court martial, and flogged at the 
triangle for a breach of military diseipline. With the exception of Mr. 
Rivers, (who was styled Commandant, ) they had no officers of a superior rank 
to Lieutenants ; and according to the tenor of the Proclamation, even these 
were liable to be commanded by a corporal of the army. In our militia 
regiments at home no soldier can be tried except by militia officers. Officers 
of the line are entirely excluded from sitting on the trial of persons belonging 
to the militia ; but no clause was made in the Governor’s proclamation, which 
granted the same privilege to the Albany levy. Thus, persons of the first 
respectability might have been sentenced to receive three hundred lashes by 
a Captain and two Subalterns of the army, for a breach of laws with which 
they were entirely unacquainted. 
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to protect themselves, were plundered with impunity. When up- 
braided with his supineness, this unlucky commandant alleged, in 
his defence, ‘‘that his hands were so completely tied up” by orders 
from the Governor, that it was quite out of his power to prevent or 
punish such disorders. 

To his usual inactivity, however, a remarkable exception was 
displayed in the treacherous attempt to sieze the person of 
Gaika,*in March 1822. An officer with a party of cavalry was 
suddenly sent in to carry off this long-favoured chief from his own 
kraal. The kraal was surrounded by night, and the hut in which 
Giaika actually lay was searched ; but having adroitly disguised 
himself in the dress of one of his portly “ queens,” the trembling 
king eseaped detection and captivity. This unaccountable trans- 
action, which occurred in a time of professed peace and amity, 
has, [ am aware, been subsequently disclaimed by the Colonial 
Government, and even its existence absolutely denied ; but I know, 
nevertheless, from the very best authority, that it did take place 
exactly as I have described it. I pretend not to unveil the mys- 
terious purposes which it may have been intended to promote. 
One of its results, had it succeeded, is pretty obvious—another 
violent outbreaking of the Caffers, or at least of Gaika’s personal 
adherents. Gaika, after this affair, precipitately removed his re- 
sidence, from the vicinity of the frontier, about thirty miles farther 
inward ; and, for a considerable time, manifested (with some reason) 
great suspicion of his English “ protectors.” * 

- At length poor Fraser, who had for a short time held the nomi- 
nal command, but whose health and spirits had long been broken, 
breathed his last, and Major Somerset hastened down to assume 
the command on the frontier. Colonel Scott and two senior Majors 
were removed from the frontier to make free way for him. Other 
senior officers, as they successively arrived from England, were de- 
tained, by various manoeuvres, at Cape Town, and Major Somerset 
continued Commandant. Under his auspices, of course, the posture 





* During the time that Colonel Scott was commandant, Lord Charles 
was very desirous to obtain the permission of the Home Government for 
a farther augmentation of the Cape Corps. He wrote, therefore, to Colonel 
Scott to inquire whether there were any threatening appearances in the 
demeanour of the Caffer chiets, or other indications of danger to require a 
stronger defensive force on the frontier. Scott replied in the negative, and 
inclosed a letter from Mr. Thompson, the Government Missionary in Caffer- 
land, corroborating his statement of the peaceable disposition of the chiefs. 
Within three weeks however, (though no change took place in Cafferland,) 
Colonel Scott thought fit to send his Excellency an entirely different state- 
ment, as full of apprehension and alarm as could possibly be desired ; and, 
upon this, his Excellency grounded a despatch to the Home Government, 
** brimful of horrors ’’—and obtained, of course, the augmentation he so much 
wished for. Colonel Bird can, I believe, furnish the precise details of this 


transaction. 
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of affairs was speedily changed. His hands were not “ tied up.” 
He was anxious to gain laurels. He marched into Cafferland— 
attacked the chief Makomo, and carried off seven thousand head of 
cattle, which were distributed amongst the frontier boors and the 
soldiers of the Cape regiment ; and a gasconading bulletin of this 
exploit was inserted in the Government Gazette, to diffuse the fame 
of his zeal and ability.* Attacks were subsequently made on 





* TL insert this bulletin, as a curiosity of its kind, and as a fair sample of 
South African humbug : 

** Cape Town, Saturday, December 20, 1823. 

** By the last mail from the frontier, the important intelligence was re- 
ceived, of an attack which his Excellency the Governor had directed to be 
made on the Caffres, having been crowned with complete success. 

‘* It appears that Major Somerset, of the Cape corps, commanding on the 
frontier, assembled at the Riet river, on the 3d instant, the two squadrons of 
cavalry of the Cape corps, 100 mounted burghers from Graatf Reinet, under 
Commandant van Wyk, and 100 mounted burghers from Albany, under Com- 
mandant Durant. This force moved off at 7 p. mM. on Thursday the 4th, to 
attack M‘Como’s kraal, hitherto considered almost inaccessible, from the ex- 
cessive steepness of the mountain, over which it is necessary to pass.* Capt. 
Aitchison, with 100 men of the Cape infantry, joined the forces at the Kat 
river, at 12at night. Having passed the post of the Kat river, they com- 
menced elimbing the stupendous Kafferberg mountain, and gained its summit 
at daybreak on the 5th. Major Somerset having here collected his force, 
passed with celerity along the ridge, and at daylight, had the satisfaction of 
pouring into the centre of M‘Como’s Kraal with a rapidity that at once 
astonished and completely overset the Caffers. A few assagais were thrown, 
but the attack was made with such vigour, that little resistance could be 
made. As many Caffres having been destroyed as it was thought would 
evince our superiority and power, Major Somerset stopped the slaughter, and 
secured the cattle, to the amount of 7000 head, and had them driven to Fort 
Beaufort, where kraals had been previously prepared for them. The force 
returned to Fort Beaufort on the evening of the 5th, after having being twenty- 
two hours on. horseback, in an extremely hot day, without water; but we are 
happy to add, without a single accident or casualty. 

‘** In the night of Saturday the 6th, Major Somerset proceeded with his 
force to the Chumie, having previously summoned M‘Como to meet him on 
the following day. After several frivolous excuses for not attending, Major 
Somerset assured him of immediate destruction to himself and people, unless 
he appeared, when he came, and gave the strongest assurances that he would 
not allow any depredations in future, and would give up all deserters he could 
find; and owned, that his people had merited the punishment they had 
received. 

‘* Major Somerset, finding that he was completely subdued, and sincerely 
penitent, promised him any surplus of cattle, after every settler and inhabitant 
had been completely indemnified for cattle thay had lost, in order to save the 
women and children of his people from want. This has since been done, and has 
evinced to the Caffres the moderation and liberality of the British Government. 
Congo and T‘Sambie have subsequently also sent to assure Major Somerset 
of their allegiance and good faith, and ‘have entreated him to convey his 
wishes to them, and that they will conform to them. Congo has also sent in 
100 head of stolen cattle, and has further promised to send all he can collect. 

** Major Somerset speaks in the highest terms of praise of the conduct of 





* The Cafferberg is a hill of very moderate height, and easily accessible on 
horseback. 
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some other obnoxious chiefs, with similar success. Abundance of 
Caffer cattle were obtained, and Major Somerset became popular 
on the frontier—except, indeed, among the English settlers, who 
were not, like the boors, remunerated for their losses out of the 
captured cattle, (though the Government Gazette mendaciously as- 
serted it,) and who were systematically treated by the new Com- 
mandant, in conjunction with Landdrost Rivers (a worthy and willing 
associate), as “ Radicals,” and trampled down accordingly.* 





THE BARD OF LIBERTY. 


Tuey say ‘tis sweet to die, 

When for our country we yield up our breath ; 
But sweeter ‘tis to glance the living eye, 
From tears and pity dry, 

On that loved country’s foes laid low in death ! 


Go, wreath the tyrant’s brow 

With fame’s undying wreaths, who list—1 scorn 
To touch the slavish lyre, or basely bow, 
With dull fear crouching low, 

To any spirit that poor flesh hath worn. 


Give me the hallowed note, 

That thrills free bosoms, like the shouts of war: 
When down emancipated dales they float, 
Swelling the victor’s throat, 

And hurling dread to tyrants throned afar ! 


This is to touch the lyre— 
To scare Oppression from her purposed deed, 
With fearful images and words of fire, 
That bid the brave aspire 
To taste of Freedom’s charms—or nobly bleed. 
Bion. 





every officer and man under his command, as well as of the good will and ac- 
tivity of the burgher force. 

‘* These operations have been so decisive and complete, that it is reasonable 
to entertain sanguine expectations, that the best results will ensue ; and that 
the frontier districts will, for along period, enjoy that tranquillity that will en- 
able the inhabitants to pursue their agricultural labours without apprehension.” 


* This article will be continued in future Numbers. 
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ON FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Wuoever reads many books must find among them some for 
which he will entertain strong predilections. But wherefore? Do 
these favourite books contain more germs of agreeable associations 
than any others? Are they such as minister to the growth and 
vigour of the intellect, by challenging contentious application, or 
such as open their treasures readily to the reader, and gratify, 
like music, the present moment, without carrying forward a thought 
to futurity ¢ 

Books, numerous as they are, may be properly divided into two 
classes : those which require in the reader knowledge and the habit 
of thinking ; and those which do not. But in each genus there 
are so many species, distinguished by their proper peculiarities, and 
consisting each of so many individuals differing among themselves, 
that, in making this division, we are sensible we leave the reader 
a wide field and great scope for his own judgment and conjecture. 
It is with books, however, as with men, the pleasantest are not 
always the most valuable. But as literature is to be valued exactly 
in proportion as it contributes to happiness, the books best caleu- 
lated to bestow pleasure, which forms so important an ingredient 
of happiness, appear, at first sight, to deserve the preference be- 
fore all others ; and whether they do or not, they obtain it. The 
world judges, however, much more correctly than it acts. Put 
the matter before it in this light: we will imagine a prince, de- 
sirous of choosing from among his courtiers the one most compe- 
tent to infuse into his son those principles and opinions and virtues, 
which, when the authority both of father and teacher shall have 
ceased, may best enable him to act with justice and dignity. Does 
he search for a man pleasing and insinuating, intent upon diffusing, 
wherever he goes, enjoyment and vivacity ; but still more intent 
upon making himself the fountain of this delight, that his society 
may be courted, and rendered, in fact, necessary to the happiness 
of his companions? Or for one who, having himself learned to de- 
rive from his own breast the greatest part of his pleasures, is 
capable of generating in others a similar power, together with en- 
larged notions of duty and those social relations upon which it is 
founded ? 

Books are mischievous when they beget the idea that happiness 
is to be derived from books ; no matter whether this idea be clearly 
and distinctly recognized by the mind, or only a vague persuasion 
operating imperceptibly on the conduct. It is an undoubted fact 
that the greater number of books have a tendency to weaken and 
perplex the mind, and to diminish exceedingly the sources of human 
felicity. No doubt they may find advocates, for there is no pro- 
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position mailed so closely in the armour of truth as to dishearten 
all attempts at wounding it. But what can be so destructive of all 
nice powers of perception as that perpetual transition from one 
new trifle to another, in which the lives of what are called the 
“ reading public,” are consumed! What so certainly productive 
of that mental effeminacy which craves after excitement with a 
fierceness resembling the hunger of a besieged garrison! Who 
can be happy that depends upon the contents of ‘ Blackwood’ or 


the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ for topics to think or speak upon for a * 


month or a quarter of a-year to come? Thousands now watch as 


eagerly for the appearance of a new novel, as the Mohammedans, _ 


towards the end of the Ramadan, do for the new moon, or the 
Jews-on a fast day for the first star. Is this the genuine thirst of 
well-regulated minds for knowledge, or an unnatural appetite for 
novelty, created and maintained by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times? We talk of the passion of the Athenians of Phocion’s 
time for theatrical representations; but our own passion for fri- 
volous reading, to say nothing now of our other amusements, is not 
less absurd. Book-making, reading, and gambling, occupy half the 
nation. be ~”“ — Ufeore iA Vr mad arts 

It is not among these indiscriminate devourers of novelty that we 
are to look for the admirers of favourite authors. They have no 
time for favouritism. Like death, they swallow whatever accident 
or misfortune brings within their capacious grasp, and are always 
ready for more. It is not their province to linger fondly on some 
beautiful passage, or some bright idea, as the mind always lingers 
about what it loves; or to turn back with affectionate reverence 
to the first mute teachers of their youth, to try whether the same 
noble sentiments would still find the same warm responses in their 
heart? No. The author of to-day is always superior in their 
judgment to the author of yesterday ; and as to such as lived and 
wrote in former times, the superior lights of modern civilization 
render it perfectly unnecessary to consume gas or candle light in 
discovering how little they had the good luck to understand in 
those barbarous ages. 


To make an idol, however, of some one writer, as many do of 
Shakspeare, and have done of Homer, is a no less certain mark of 
weakness of understanding. It is from the same mean spirit that 
in politics leads them to worship a monarch, and bless the destiny 
which gave them a haughty hereditary superior. No writer de- 
serves this exclusive preference. ‘There is no Jupiter in the repub- 
lic of letters. Vulgar understandings, however, always require 
some jealous object of adoration, which they may suppose perfeet, 
being impatient of that long and sceptical survey of men or books, 
which hesitates to confer the crown of excellence, and dies doubt- 
ing. \The absence of fanatical preference by no means supposes a 
captidus disposition to censure : for the man who does not, like 
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Don Quixote, imagine his mistress entirely a Venus, may, notwith- 
standing, be a very ardent lover. Indeed, the representatives which 
some men have left us of their souls are so essentially beautiful, 
that, although some slight traces of the earthly mould still clings 
upon the image, the general lineaments and expression extort our 
warmest applause. But, we confess, that they who can single out 
from the immortal group some one figure, and pronounce it the 
most beautiful, must possess more taste or more presumption than 
we pretend to. Perhaps, however, so much may not be implied by 
choosing a favourite author; it may, after all, consist in yielding to 
an involuntary preference, arising from some secret affinity between 
the admired and the admirer. Oftener still it may take its rise in 
affectation, and become real from time and custom. 







































But, in what way soever it arises, a moderate preference for 
some one great author, indulged with judgment and continued for a 
course of years, or for life, is one of the surest roads to excellence 
and the rengwn it bestows. There is no danger that a strong 
mind will lose its originality by such an intimacy, and sink into 
slavish imitation ; or the same argument would hold against form- 
ing a close personal friendship with any great contemporary. For, 
whatever may be said, the habit of constant intimacy with a living 
friend is much more likely to aflect our notions and our style than 
any familiarity we should be likely to form with a deceased 
author’s remains. And, after all, for what purpose do we read, if 
it be not, that by studying the ways in which others have expressed 
their thoughts, we may learn, when we also have thoughts worth 
expressing, to convey them to others in the best manner possible ? 
None are in danger of being injured by imitation, who are worthy 
that we should entertaina fear for them. Great painters imitate 
each other without scruple. ‘The world expects that they shall 
imitate, and therefore our young artists are packed off in shoals to 
study the frescoes and statues of Rome. ‘To be sure, there are 
critics who anticipate, that from the contemplation of the antique 
nothing beautiful or original can possibly spring ; though whatever 
Michael Angelo or modern sculpture has done, would never have 
had any existence but for the beautiful wrecks and fragments of 
antiquity scattered over Italy. ‘These created their taste and 
awoke their emulation, aud art has long despaired of producing 
anything more exquisite. 

Ordinary authors imagine, that when they admire a writer, 
they should show it every moment by appealing to his authority, or 
speaking in his words. Hence their thoughts are but echoes of his, 
and their style a string of quotations adorned with inverted commas. 
Now, Aristotle, however paradoxical it may seem, was Bacon’s 
favourite, though Bacon never said so: and it is to his seeret strug- 
gles to rival that great master of reason that we owe the Novum 
Organum, and those other splendid fragments of the Magna Instau- 
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ratio, which will survive the Coliseum and the Pyramids. Had 
Bacon made a pet of his genius, and kept it sedvlously aloof from 
the influence of that great mind, buried, but not slumbering, in his 
ponderous Greek tomes, the world might still have shown more of 
the cobwebs of the middle ages than are now seen deforming our 
institutions. 

It is a very usual thing with those who affect singularity, to be 
more than ever singular in the choice of their favourite authors. 
These never fail to be some of those illustrious obscure, whom the 
world with one consent decrees to condemn to eternal oblivion ; and 
will, notwithstanding those silly admirers. Coleridge, in his ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’ that most singular tissue of mysticism and non- 
sense, pretends to trace Hume’s philosophical notions to a long- 
forgotten tract of Thomas of Aquinas, because, it seems, he or 
Payne Knight discovered a copy of the tract in question with 
Hume’s MS. notes upon it. Coleridge would have been too 
happy could he have traced our philosopher’s footsteps among the 
subtleties of the Angelical Doctor, to have withheld, with the rest 
of his renegade school, the proofs of the fact from the public. It 
would indeed have been singular to find the favourite author of a 
sceptic, not among the great writers of his own creed,—“ if creed 
it may be termed, which creed is none,”—but among trifling theo- 
logical disputantsy fighting habitually with oppenents less noble 
than a windmill aa observes acutely, that Coleridge himself 
always contrived fo prefer the unknown to the known. This is the 
trick of al] persous of his stamp. They would be thought to judge 
more fively than the whole world, and could create this impression 
only by making it clear that they had discovered wit where ordi- 
nary mortals find nothing but dulness, and where they find obscu- 
rity, light. Coleridge should have lived in the middle ages. He 
would have made a figure among the lrrefragable Doctors, who 
illustrated the balance of equal motives, by supposing an ass, 
equally hungry and thirsty, placed exactly between a pail of water 
and a bundle of hay, and starving for want of decision. > 

There is nothing extraordinary in liking an author whom every 
body likes. It seems a vulgar predilection, unworthy of a wit. 
But it may perhaps be worth while to consider for a moment whe- 
ther we would wish to resemble him, whese beauties are visible to 
every eye, or one of those hieroglyphical sages, whose profounder 
meaning must be dived at by a Young or a Champollion. For our 
part, we are utterly common-place in our favouritism, admiring 
precisely those very authors who, with very few exceptions, stand, 
and have always stood, highest with the public. ?There is, indeed, 
as much difference between a great author and 4 writer of philoso- 
phical puzzles, as between a prophet and an historian: vagueness, 
cloudy eloquence, the lightning of metaphor, marshal themselves 
in the prognostication, before the sense, and dazzle while they 
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delude the eye that attempts to penetrate through them into futurity ; 
in the great narrator of facts we discover, not merely the acts of 
this or that nation, but the actions which mankind are constantly 
performing. Futurity will still reflect the past like a mirror. In 
the past, therefore, where the deeds and misdeeds of mankind stand 
arrayed in sunshine, we may behold the future ; and for this reason, 
historians are always enumerated among the favourite authors of 
all thinking men. *% 

This idea leads naturally to the reflection, how glorious a thing 
it is to become one of the favourite authors of mankind, All men, 
who make the study and exposition of their own thoughts their 
profession must, we apprehend, experience immense difficulty in 
discovering a proper nucleus around which to arrange the ideas 
they most value. Yet, without such a nucleus, or point d’appui, 
if this expression be better, there is scarcely, perhaps, any effort 
of genius sufficient to elaborate an immortal production, a produc- 
tion which, amid the vicissitudes of time, the revolutions of learn- 
ing, the variations of taste, the changes of opinions and religions, 
shall still find in every country and in every age, admirers, imitators, 
guarantees for the continuance of its fame. It is certainly some- 
thing very noble to make one’s voice heard through all the din of 
a thousand years; to be the creator of expressions, with which, 
when we have lorg been mingled with the elements, unborn gene- 
rations shall be thrilled with pleasure, or made wiser, or better, or 
more content with their lot; to transmute our fleeting thoughts 
into imperishable signs, which may be made as numerous as the 
sands on the sea-shore, and as lasting as the world; and, by means 
of these, to make ourselves the companions of man’s fortune for 
ever, and hold sway over his resolutions, and temper his passions, 
and influence his happiness, like a household god, ever ready to be 
consulted on his domestic hearth, and ever advising that, which, 
followed, must render him our grateful debtor! / To become one 
of these oracles, to change ourselves from frail, changeful, transi- 
tory beings, subject, like the most ignorant, to sorrow and sickness, 
into impassive, unchangeable, eternal somethings, is surely reward 
sufficient for a few years of abstinence and watching, and toil, and 
endurance, and study. 
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Strictures on Indian Affairs—The British Critic and 
Monthly Review. 


Havine closed the leading article given under this title in our 
Number for December 1826, with a promise of renewing the con- 
sideration of the subject in our next, we hasten to redeem our 
pledge, by taking up the thread of our analysis and comment at the 
point at which its course was there interrupted. In furtherance of 
this object, we pass from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ to the article 
headed «* British India,” in the ‘ British Critic’ for October last. It 
purports to be a Review of Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ Political History of 
India,’ and Mr. Lushington’s ‘ State of the Religious and Charit- 
able Institutions in Caleutta:’ and, chiefly on these authorities, it 
dilates on the great general questions of Indian government and 
policy. 'To such passages of this Review as relate to the books 
mentioned, we do not at present intend to advert, reserving our 
opinions on these for a future occasion. But we shall select such 
portions of the general observations contained in the ‘ British 
Critic’ as may appear to us worthy of extract, either for approba- 
tion or censure. We begin with its opening expression of surprise 
at the indifference manifested in England on all subjects connected 
with India : 


“ If anything can be more extraordinary than the British empire 
in the East, it is the apathy with which that empire is regarded 
by its possessors. This nation has proclaimed itself lord para- 
mount of the peninsula of India—it has assumed the actual govern- 
ment of half of that immense territory, and is virtually master of 
the rest. From the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, ‘ through all that vast extent of country there is 
not a man who eats a mouthful of rice, but by permission of the 
East India Company.’ And yet the great body of the nation, the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, the mass of their 
most intelligent and influential constituents, the lights ef the law 
and the church, the ornaments of either university, our eminent 
merchants, our historical and political students, know very little 
more of the East Indies than of Pekin or Timbuetoo. It seems, at 
first sight, that there is an obstinate determination in the public 
mind to continue in this ignorance. Circumstances have repeatedly 
occurred which were caleulated to direct universal attention to 
this interesting quarter of the world. It was on the Indiaw field 
that the great statesmen of the last age contended for popularity 
and power ;—that Mr. Fox was irreparably defeated, and the 
triumph of Mr. Pitt secured. [t was on the same field that Mr. 
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Burke and Mr. Sheridan astonished their contemporaries with elo- 
quence which has never been surpassed, and enriched our language 
with its most elaborate oratory. It was here, too, that the suc- 
cess of our negociations and our arms afforded a bright and en- 
couraging relief, when there was nothing to be seen in other parts 
of the globe but disgrace, disaster, and dismay. It was here that 
the jealous eye of rival nations, and even the penetrating glance of 
Buonaparte was fixed, as the spot where English power was most 
assailable; as the theatre on which, if the part that we had played 
was a part of ambition and injustice, which they could not consist- 
ently condemn, it was a part, likewise, of well-sustained effort, of 
uninterrupted heroism, of consummate political skill, and great 
national glory. 

“« But the various excitements thus offered to the English mind 
produced little or no effect. In the instance of Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, national attention was quickly diverted from that extraor- 
dinary measure to be devoted for a quarter of a century to the 
indirect consequences by which it was attended. In the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, the speeches of Sheridan contributed to sus- 
tain the reputation of that great but irregular genius to the melan- 
choly close of his career; and those of Burke will endure to a 
much later day, to delight by their eloquence, knowledge, imagin- 
ation, and wit, and to grieve the heart of every friend to his memory 
by their cruelty, intemperance, and venom. The public listened 
in stupid admiration to both these great men, and remained, during 
the whole of their protracted prosecution, ignorant of its merits, 
and indifferent to its result. The victorious administrations of 
Marquis Cornwallis and Marquis Wellesley were forgotten before 
they could be recorded. The more recent triumphs of Marquis 
Hastings are not known, or regarded, beyond the immediate pre- 
cinets of the India House; and, even in this dull, uneventful sea- 
son, the only war which raged in the world has been brought in 
silent successes to its close, without exciting one decided expression 
of censure or applause. 

“Nor is the civil government of Indiaa more foitunate candi- 
date for public notice than its military affairs. The abuses and 
irregularities which preceded the administration of Lord Cornwallis 
have been corrected; fresh evils of a different description have 
sprung up, and are bearing fruit; and what does the nation at large 
know or care about either the one or the other? The commercial 
monopoly of the East India Company has been divided into two 
parts ; half of it has been annihilated, and half of it has been pre- 
served: and what attention have we bestowed upon the causes or 
consequences of these measures? 'The last renewal of the charter 
took place at a time when the government and the country were in- 
tent upon France and Spain, and had not a moment, or a word, or a 
thought, to throw away on India. 'The Company and its advocates 
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produced witnesses aud arguments to prove that the commerce 
could not be opened without the ruin of every individual who en- 
gaged init, and the ultimate loss of our empire. Merchants and 
manufacturers called loudly for a free trade. Ministers pronounced 
the monopoly a nuisance, and resolved to continue the most consi- 
derable branch of it for the term of twenty years. With the single 
exception of Lord Grenville’s speech, there was not an attempt, 
upon the part of any leading statesman, to diseuss the great ques- 
tions of Indian policy, and the whole business was huddled up, and 
concluded in a manner which will excite the astonishment of pos- 
terity, and which nothing but the circumstances of the time can 
excuse. 


* We apprehend that the cause of this neglect may be easily 
pointed out :—it is not the distance of the scene; it is not an idea 
that its affairs are unimportant; but it is the separation which 
exists between the Indian and all other business. The British do- 
minions in the East have a government of their own; the young 
men who are proceeding thither have an education of their own ; 
the old men who return from it have their own peculiar oceupa- 
tions, habits, associates, and interests. The soldiers constitute a 
separate army; the sailors are a class by themselves ; the judges, 
and lawyers, and clergymen, are hardly known among the untra- 
velled members of these respective professions ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the two countries are as little acquainted with each 
other as they were fifty years ago. But this unnatural state of 
things cannot last; whichever way we turn, there are evident 
symptoms of its decline. The monopoly of the China trade can 
hardly be renewed: Anglo-Indians are beginning to return home at 
an earlier age, and will, of course, mix more and more with the rest 
of the people. The superior education received by the Company’s 
servants makes them much more capable of explaining its situation, 
and enforcing its claims, than they have heretofore been. The 
Government at home is stronger, and more at leisure, and appears 
to be more decidedly bent upon the introduction of practical im- 
provements and reform, than at any previous period of our history. 
And, what is a better sign than all the rest, a conviction that it is 
our duty, as a nation, to convey moral and religious instruction to 
the East, is gradually forcing itself upon the minds of the people ; 
and a feeling is excited upon the subject, which may lead, under 
proper direction, to the happiest results.” 


We have little to remark on this, except to say that although 
we entirely agree with the writer as to the fact of the apathy and 
indifference of which he complains, we do not think he has rightly 
conceived the causes of the evil. It appears to us more easily ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that no persons in this country 
have any property in India likely to be affected by events arising 
there: for, as it is emphatically said in Holy Writ, “ where the 
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treasure is, there will the heart be also.” We agree with him, 
however, entirely, in believing that sucha state of things cannot 
last, and are happy to find that in the highest and most influential 
quarters there is already a fixed determination that they shall not 
continue longer than the term fixed by law for their enduring. 


On the subject of our subjugation of India,—which the writer in 
‘ Blackwood’ supposes to have been as much under the direct 
agency of the Supreme Being, as the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites, when he says, “ we never ought to conceal from ourselves, 
that in the eye of Hm who has given India into our hands, we 
are awfully responsible for the happiness of the people who inhabit 
it.”—the writer in the ‘ British Critic’ has a different opinion. 
Such an assumption, as that God has given us whatever we may 
have chosen to take, is no doubt a very convenient soother of a 
troubled conscience. But it might be said with as much propriety 
by the Turks in their conquest of Greece, the French in their in- 
vasion of Russia,—or in any other case of plunder and spoliation, 
that can be named, as in the case of India. In speaking of the 
wars with Tippoo in the Mysore—the Mahrattas in the north-west 
of India—and the treaties which followed, the ‘ British Critic’ 
says: 

“ The ability with which these operations were designed and 
executed is beyond dispute; but their necessity and justice are 
questions upon which we are not to expect unanimity. The rea- 
sons assigned in the foregoing extract for the war against Sindia 
are not satisfactory to us; and while we admit that the main- 
tenance of peace might by possibility have led to the establish- 
ment of a formidable French power in India, we cannot under- 
stand how so uncertain a contingency could authorise the complete 
destruction of the parties to whom we were opposed. ‘The English 
Government, and the English people, were of opinion at the time, 
that Lord Wellesley was pursuing plans of ambition and con- 
quest, and he was recalled on that account from his Govern- 
ment. Sir John Malcolm pleads zealously for a reversal of the 
sentence that was then pronounced. But his object never can 
be gained, until he establishes a new theory of the law of nations, 
and persuades mankind to acknowledge that a country which has 
obtained dominion in a distant quarter of the world has a right to 
subvert and destroy every power by which that dominion may be 
endangered. On no other principle can it be shown that our na- 
tional career in the East is entitled to the epithet of just. Success 
has varnished many of its defects, and Marquess Wellesley enjoys 
the renown and popularity of a conqueror. But if his friends and 
admirers require us to acquit him of ambition, they must prove the 
necessity of his offensive wars by better arguments than Sir John 
Malcolm has produced.” 

And again :—~after entering into a detailed examination of the 
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passages relating to the administrations of Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
George Barlow, Lord Minto, and Lord Hastings,—the writer adds : 

“ On the whole, Sir John Malcolm has undoubtedly shown that 
the conquest of India by Britain is of a very peculiar kind. It has 
little or no resemblance to former triumphs in that country: it was 
not planned or desired by the authorities at home. The express, 
the repeated, the persevering orders from this country to abstain 
from aggrandizement, might almost suffice to exonerate the mother 
country from the blame which attaches to the transaction, and 
leave her nothing but the honour of having produced the men, and 
furnished the means by which that mighty empire was won. Yet, 
still, if she is required to produce the title-deeds to her Indian 
estate, she has nothing to bring into court but her sword. Justice 
and equity have little to say on the occasion. She rules in India 
by the self-same title by which the Spaniards rule in Mexico, or the 
Saxons in Britain ; and it is only by the use which remains to be 
made of her power, that she can distinguish herself from the vul- 
gar herd of usurpers and conquerors, and atone, in some measure, 
for the assumption of an authority of which the origin was de- 
cidedly unjust.” 

All this is undeniable ; and every attempt made to gloss over the 
crimes by which the empire of India has heen progressively wrested 
from its native and lawful princes and people (for each have been 
plundered in their turn) serves only to show the nakedness of the 
iniquity the more. It is, therefore, as the same writer judiciously 
observes in another place, “ more imperative on us as a duty, 
since we have taken possession of the country by force and fraud 
combined, and are not sufficiently virtuous to relinquish any portion 
of our ill-gotten treasures to the management of those to whom 
they originally and of right belonged,” that “‘ our power should be 
improved, until it becomes the instrument of making India rich, 
happy, virtuous, and wise,” (p. 198;) and it is soon after wisely 
added, in answer to the objections raised, when the transfer of the 
Company’s Government to the King is mentioned, and as a reply to 
the difficulties which are constantly urged in the way of such trans- 
fer, that “ the nation would readily adopt the opinion delivered by 
Mr. Canning in 1813, that if it were determined to dissolve the 
Company, there would be no great difficulty in devising a better 
instrument for the Government of India,” (p. 199.) But how is 
every attempt to make this country and its people “ rich, happy, 
virtuous, and wise,” met by the advocates of the Company and the 
eulogists of things as they are? Invariably by some vague appre- 
hension of alarm for the safety of the empire, and appeals to the 
fears rather than to the reason of those on whom the decision of 
such questions and measures depend. In the Appeal made last 
year to the Privy Council against the late laws for restraining the 
freedom of the Press in India, the advocates of the law did not 
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attempt to show that it was reasonable or just: but the continued 
burthen of their speeches was: “ It is all very well, my Lords, 
in this free and happy country, to encourage free and liberal insti- 
tutions ; but if you attempt to do the same thing in India, where 
the people are not prepared for the change, you will inevitably lose 
the country, and where then will be ‘ the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown?’ Take our words for it, my Lords, give but a 
Free Press to India, and the country is lost ; It really must not be 
done.” In the same strain, Mr. Adam, and the whole herd of pre- 
tended alarmists at the India House, (for dull as they are, they 
cannot be so stupid as really to feel what they pretend,) ery out, not 
merely against the diffusion of general knowledge through the press, 
fearing the natives should get too wise, and perceive what they call 
our weakness, but which we should rather call our injustice, but also 
against the introduction of any other deseription of change in their 
habits, modes of thinking, or even of belief. Sir John Maleolm 
indulges in the same strain, whether he speaks of the introduction of 
a more enlightened knowledge, or a purer faith, among the enslaved 
and benighted people of India ; and the ‘ British Critic’ has very 
happily stated these objections, and very ably answered them in the 
passage which follows. Speaking of the opposition made to such 
improvements by the author of the ‘ Political History of India,’ the 
‘ Critic’ says : 

*“ But Sir John merely tells us, that sueh and such things must 
not be done, that our empire is held together by a charm, and that, 
when that charm dissolves, we shall find that it consisted of absti- 
nence from attempts at conversion, and that danger must ensue 
from the encouragement or support of missions by Government. 
This argument has been used so often, that it begins to lose its 


force. If we inquire what the danger is, there are no two men who 


will give the same account of it. Thirty years ago it would have 
been deemed, in the first place, impossible, and, in the second, 
extremely hazardous to educate the male and female children in 
our great Indian towns. At present it is done with universal 
applause ; it is done at the expense of Government, it is done w:th 
rapidly-increasing effect. ‘Ten years ago it was declared impossible 
and most hazardous to introduce religious instruction into the 
Native schools ; but Bishop Middleton attempted it ; the attempt 
succeeded ; no inconvenience has followed, and if obstacles exist to 
an extension of the system, it is to be found, not in Asiatic, but in 
British prejudice and bigotry.” 

Exactly the same arguments here used with respect to missions, 
have been also used with respect to the Press: though they are much 
weaker when applied to the latter than to the former : as in the one, 
there are no doubt deeply rooted prejudices to be wounded and de- 
stroyed before success can be attained: but in the other there are 
none whatever to offend. ‘The people of the country do not appeal to 
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the King upon the throne for Missionaries to be sent among them to 
teach them a new faith ; they do not appeal to the highest Law Au- 
thorities in India against restraints placed on the free passage of Mis- 
sionaries through their dominions ; but they have appealed to the 
Majesty of England to grant them the privilege of free discussion, 
never before denied them by the worst of their Native despots ; they 
have appealed to the Courts of India against restraints on their 
thoughts and words, unusual and derogatory to their character, and 
insulting to their loyalty and honour ; and, therefore, if any atten- 
tion whatever be due to the wishes of the people, the reasons for 
granting them a Free Press for the diffusion of general knowledge 
are still stronger than those for affording them the means of adopt- 
ing a purer system of religious belief and practice; while the argu- 
ments opposed to each, being nearly the same, with a mere change 
of terms for the thing opposed, are equally contemptible. The 
‘ Critic’ proceeds : 

“ Similar variations and discrepancies may be discovered in the 
sentiments of the different settlements. At Calcutta the leading 
members of the administration—we believe we may say every one 
excepting the Governor-General, who was probably pledged to non- 
interference bofore he left England—have enrolled their names as 
supporters of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. At Bom- 
hay, the Governor has long been friendly to the education of the Na- 
tives, and anxious to bestow upon them all knowledge except the 
knowledge of Christianity. Even this he has consented to inculeate 
under the auspices of the Bishop and the Society—while members of 
his Council prophesy, that every step towards the improvement of the 
people is astep towards the downfal of British power. Andat Madras, 
Sir Thomas Munroe, one of the ablest men in India, dismisses Na- 
tives from their employments for no imaginable reason, but the crime 
of understanding English—a crime, by the way, for which the self- 
same persons in Calcutta are paid and promoted. Individuals differ 
quite as much from one another: Sir John Malcolm thinks, that 
« unaided and unconnected missionaries’ will do no harm, but ad- 
mits, at the same time, that they will do no good. Mr. Lushington, 
with far more apparent reason, warns us against ‘ itineracies and 
field-preaching,’ the prevailing practice of unaided and unconnected 
missionaries ; and ‘ which every day’s experience shows to be nuga- 
tory and productive of injurious consequences.’ The witnesses ex- 
amined for the Company in 1813, at the bar of the House of Lords 
and House of Commons, from Warren Hastings downwards, de- 
clared, one and all, that the residence of Europeans, not servants 
of the Company, in the British dominions of the East, might cause 
the utter extirpation of our power, and the massacre of every man, 
woman, and child. Nor must it be forgotten that the same host of 
witnesses, men of great experience, character, and talents, declared 
almost as unanimously, that Christianity was not wanted in Indie, 
and that the Natives were better without it.” 
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And what has been the result ?—Europeans of all classes, includ- 
ing even the dreaded class of Englishmen, have settled in India, 
not being in the Company’s service, yet our power is not extirpated, 
nor every living being massacred: nay, our power has since then 
increased in its stability as well as extent; and massacres have 
been much fewer there than formerly. ‘The same absurd predic- 
tions were used respecting the free trade and the free press. 
Every body who entered into the one was to be ruined ; and the 
encouragement of the other was to be the overthrow of the empire. 
Yet the free trade has ruined few, and enriched many ; while it has 
Jaid the foundation of a future intercourse of the most beneficial 
kind. The free press existed for nearly five years under Lord 
Hastings’s rule, and never was the country so prosperous, so tran- 
quil, or so happy, as during that very period ! 

Need we say more to show the folly of listening to such false 
prophets for a moment longer. Not one of their predictions has 
been verified: nay, they have all been falsified: effects the very 
opposite to those predicted by them being produced. And yet, 
they still continue to utter these silly puerilities, as if they had 
never been questioned, while equally silly hearers are found to listen 
to them, as if they were oracles. Verily, the infatuation of some 
men is inconceivable. 

We must conclude our notice of the article in the ‘ British Critic,’ 
which deserves attentive perusal, with the following pithy, yet per- 
fectly accurate summary, (p.212,) with which Sir John Malcolm, 
and other advocates of a stifled press and despotic government in 
India, generaliy wind up their objections to all interference on the 

art of benevolent individuals to make the Natives of India, what it 

as been declared our duty to make them, more “ rich, happy, 
virtuous, and wise,” than we found them: 


“ The British Government (say they, when they address such 
individuals) does not permit you to interfere.” It is therefore 
contrary to law that you should even attempt it: and when they 
turn to the Natives themselves, they exclaim, “ The British 
Government rules you: it taves you: it judges you: and, if 
necessary, it punishes you. What would you have more? Would 
you have it also teach you? Was ever any thing so unreasonable ? 
Would it be decent ? Would it be tolerable?” Deluded beings that 
you are ; was it for this, think ye, that we came among ye? Go to: 
and learn to be content with the honour of being ruled over by a 
great and magnanimous nation ! 

There remains but little to say on the article contained in the 
‘Monthly Review.’ The writer commences with admitting the 
talent and information of Sir John Malcolm, but offers reasons why 
he should not be regarded as a competent or impartial writer on 
Indian affairs. He considers him, however, (p. 167,) a proper balance 
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to Mr. Mill, whose ‘ History of India’ he calls a “ laborious phil- 
lipic” against the Company and its servants; and thinks that 
truth would be found somewhere between the two. In one place, 
(p. 170,) he calls the work of Sir John “ the most disorderly piece 
of patch-work which any writer of acknowledged abilities, in our 
own times, has produced ;” in another, (p. 181,) he considers 
it as hasty and ill-arranged, and far from satisfying his expectation 
of the writer’s powers; he differs also in some very material 
points from the views taken by the author, more especially as it 
regards the conquest of India by the British. The reviewer (p. 181) 
complains of Sir John Malcolm for not giving to the world a 
“ well-digested essay” on the great principles of our Anglo-Indian 
Government, instead of “ contenting himself with a few crude de- 
clamations,” which many of his assertions, unsupported as they are 
by any argument whatever, well deserve to be called. But in re- 
proving his author for this fault, the critic, as is not uncommon, 
falls into the same error himself. We shall present the reader 
with a specimen, in which the reviewer admits our possession of 
India to be a clear robbery, without the least shadow of prescrip- 
tive right; and yet, in the same breath, contends, that having stolen 
this jewel of the earth to place it in the British crown, it would be 
a gross absurdity to think of restoring the stolen gem on a mere 
scruple of conscience!! These are his very words. If such a 
sentiment were uttered by a highwayman it would be in keeping 
with his vocation. But in what class of moralists the reviewer 
must be ranked who openly avows and defends this sentiment as a 
rule of action for his country, we are at a loss to conceive. If this 
be the sort of patriotism which is in fashion now, we claim no par- 
ticipation in its spirit. But let the critic speak for himself: 

* It is chiefly with relation to this last question, that our author 
has examined the political history of India, from the year 1784, to the 
present time ; and his object appears to be to defend both the jus- 
tice and necessity of the system of aggrandizement, which has been 
pursued for forty years, with little intermission, until it has termi- 
nated in the universal supremacy of the British dominion. On 
the first of these points, he has argued with the warmth and pre- 
judice of an official partizan; and we cannot help thinking, that 
he would here have done well to leave justice out of the question. 
Our Eastern empire has been one throughout of mere absolute con- 
quest, unsupported by a shadow of prescriptive right, or other well- 
founded pretension ; and it is a strange obliquity of judgment 
which can measure its original establishment and subsequent 
growth by the standard of lawful possession. It was won and ag- 
grandized, and must be maintained, if maintained at all, solely by 
the power of the sword, and the law of the strongest. Whatever 
rash and isolated aggressions of the Native states may have pro- 
voked its extension, their hostility to our power was warran 
upon the broad maxims of self-defence ; and it might be justified 
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by every aspiration after national independence, which is dignified 
in our northern world by the sacred name of patriotism, or the 
manly principle of impatience under a foreign yoke. We had 
never a right to plant a foot on their soil; and no sophistry can 
evade the fact, that it is we who have ever been the real aggressors 
in all our triumphant struggles with them.” 


There is in this a sufficient mixture of truth and error to deserve 
the character we have already given to the writer’s remarks; for 
none but the shallowest understanding would contend, that be- 
cause we had won a country by the sword it could never be ruled 
by any other means, as there is no necessary connection what- 
ever between the mode of conquest and settlement, and the system 
of rule afterwards ; and to consider that a feeling of impatience 
under a foreign yoke, is a manly principle, which deserves to be 
called by the sacred name of patriotism, and rewarded among our- 
selves, while it should be put down as sedition and rebellion, if ever 
evinced by the people of India, is a degree of sophistry or impu- 
dence of which it would not be easy te find a parallel. But the 
truly “crude declamation” follows: let the reader judge for 
himself. The critic goes on to say, 


“ The plea of necessity is the only one that can in any measure 
excuse the continual extension of our conquests ; and here we per- 
fectly agree with our author, that, ‘ from the day on which the 
Company’s troops marched one mile from their factories, the in- 
crease of their territories and their armies became a principle of 
self-preservation.’ The opinion of Clive, that ‘ to go forward was 
inevitable, to retract impossible,’ was not more prophetic than it 
was founded on necessity. Since empire had been seized, it would 
have required a purity of public virtue, or rather a quixotism, of 
which there is no example in the history of nations, to have aban- 
doned such precious acquisitions, and resigned the wealth of ¢ the 
gorgeous East,’ upon a scruple of conscience. The very contem- 
plation of snch a self-denial of national prosperity would be to 
argue a gross absurdity. But such a question we may safely leave 
to the responsibility of our forefathers to settle: the empire has 
been geined, and it is for the rulers of our age to consecrate its 
original wrong, by a worthy employment of it to the happiness and 
moral improvement of subject millions.” 

It appears by this, that having committed one gross injustice, we 
were driven by necessity (the robber’s, as well as the tyrant’s plea) 
to follow it up by other acts of still greater injustice, in order to 
justify our first crime. What is this but the excuse set up by the 
most desperate malefactors. “ I at first plundered my victim: but 
having done this, it would have been a most absurd piece of self- 
denial to restore any portion of the plundered property to its 
owner: so, in order to be quite sure of my spoils, the moment he 
remonstrated, and began to talk of restitution, I silenced him at 
once by binding him hand and foot ; gagging him, to prevent his 
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cries ; and then, trampling my foot upon his neck, made him sue 
for merey, and admit that mere existence, received at my hands, 
was a blessing which he could only enjoy by my permission and 
favour.” Such might be the language of any accomplished 
robber, who, but for the entire submission of his victim, might have 
been a murderer also: such is the language held by a British re- 
viewer to plundered and prostrate India. But the mockery of leaving 
our forefathers, who are in their graves, to settle or atone for the 
original wrong, while we derive all the benefit of it, and delude 
the world with promises of employing it to the improvement of the 
impoverished millions, is the most hollow and heartless thing that 
we -have either heard or seen, even in modern times. If sucha 
principle as this, that plundered treasures, however wrongly ob- 
tained, may, by subsequent judicious application, become conse- 
crated and purged of their original character, were once admissible, 
it would justify any man in England in robbing his neighbour or the 
state to any extent that might be desired, provided he built a 
hospital, or even a jail, with a portion of the plunder! After this 
specimen of the ‘ Monthly Review,’ the reader will be prepared for 
any thing, however grossly absurd, or thoroughly unprincipled, from 
the same source. We shall conelude our strietures with a specimen 
that appears to us to partake of both, beginning too, as such 
“ crude declamations” generally do, with a profession of extreme 
reverence for the very principle which the same paragraph ends in 
decrying. It is this: 

“ Yielding to no men in the zealous determination to uphold the 
principles of rational freedom, wherever their operation is prac- 
ticable, we are yet thoroughly convinced of the absurdity and 
madness of attempting to apply them, for ages to come, to the state 
of society in India. Our empire in that country is avowedly, in- 
nately a despotism—a beneficent despotism, indeed, itshould be the 
public care torender it. Many generations must pass before,if ever, 
a dawn of liberty can be cautiously opened upon the benighted 
Asiatic mind ; and whenever we hear the cant of democracy employed 
in asserting the rights of a free press in India, we can only attribute 
the attempt, either to a political fanaticism, which is incapable 
of sane judgment, or to more premeditated designs of mischief.” 

This is really the most empty and dogmatical specimen of folly 
and arrogance combined that we ever remember to have witnessed. 
Nothing so easy as to put down any thing by words, if words like 
these could effect it. What, for instance, if we were to copy the 
writer’s own phraseology, and say, 


«© Whenever we hear the cant of fyranny employed in denying 
the rights of a free press in India, we can only attribute the attempt 
either to a political fanaticism, which is incapable of sane judgment, 
or to more premeditated desigus of mischief.” 


This sentence reads as well as that of which it is a parody. 
There are only two words that vary between them. They are im- 
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portant variations, it is true. But what does either prove? Abso- 
lutely nothing! They are each mere assertions, without a shadow 
of argument or proof; one is as worthy of credit as the other, till 
something shall be shown to turn the balance ;—that something, how- 
ever, does not appear; and as they stand at present, they represent 
the sort of argument which takes place among obstinate boys dis- 
puting some usage in a game; where one says, “ I say, speaking 
shouldn’t be allowed ’—* I say it should ;” to which is still reite- 
rated, on either side, “ I say it shouldn’t”— I say it should ;” till 
each gets hoarse with obstinately repeated contradiction, ‘The sort 
of dogmatism advanced by this reviewer is exactly of this class, 
and must have just as little effect in producing conviction. Instead 
of the unmeaning string of fallacies and predictions contained in the 
short paragraph quoted, it would have been well if he had first 
shown that it was not one of the “ principles of rational free- 
dom,” to permit the injured to give utterance to their complaints ; 
that it was not “practicable” to make the principles of ra- 
tional freedom, even when of his own stamp, whatever that may 
be, come into operation in India. He should have shown why it 
would be “ madness ” and “ absurdity” even to “ attempt to apply 
them, for ages to come, in that country.” God help the poor Hin- 
doos! One would like to know how many ages must pass away, 
before the generations yet unborn may be made better. For the 
present race there is clearly no hope: for “ many,” says this pro- 
found oracle, “ must pass, before even a dawn of freedom can be 
permitted to be let in, however cautiously it may be opened upon 
the benighted Asiatic mind!” Therefore, for ages to come, no- 
thing, ABSOLUTELY NOTHING, according to this humane theory, 
ought even to be attempted! Not so much as the dawn of liberty 
must be permitted till then, if ever! for, if this be an innate des- 
potism, it must always remain so !! 


And is it in the metropolis of England, the island boasting to be 
the favoured haunt of Liberty—the sanctuary for the persecuted— 
the shield of the oppressed :—is it in the very capital of the British 
dominions, to which the world are taught to look as the most free 
and enlightened nation upon the face of the earth, and its Free 
Press the greatest blessing of the age :—is it here that we see these 
sentiments put forth, in a Work, the conductors of which profess 
that they yield to no men in their determination to uphold the prine 
ciples of rational freedom? Alas! for India, if this were the index 
of the public mind. But it is not so. There is a growing interest 
in her fate, which will soon increase with accelerated speed ; and to 
the light which, before the great struggle for her rescue from that 
prostrate state to which the poisonous and withering influence of 
fraud and avarice has reduced her, will be thrown upon her real 
interests and condition, do we trust for her speedy and effectual 
emancipation from the deadly incubus that now weighs her down in 
almost hopeless misery and dejection. 















































ORFAH 1N MESOPOTAMIA—THE EDE88A OF THE GREEKS, AND 
THE UR OF THE CHALDEES. 


[The Editor of this work having now in the press a new Volume of Travels 
through Mesopotamia, has obtained permission of the Publisher to give the 
following chapter of the forthcoming volume a place in the pages of the 
* Oriental Herald,’ a privilege of which he readily avails himself, in the hope 
of its being more acceptable to his readers than any analysis or review of the 
whole work, which will be left to other pens. ] 


Orrau is conceived by all the learned Jews and Mohammedans, 
as well as by the most eminent scholars among the Christians, to 
have been the Ur of the Chaldees, from whence Abraham went 
forth to dwell in Haran, previous to his being called from thence, 
by God, to go into Canaan, the land promised to himself, and to his 
seed for ever.* The Jews say, that this place is called in Scripture 
Ourcasdin, that is, the Fire of Chaldea, out of which say they, 
God brought Abraham ; and, on this account, the Talmudists 
affirm that Abraham was here cast into the fire and was miraculously 
delivered. + 


This capital of the country between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, the Padan Aram and Aram Nahraim of the Hebrews, { the 
Mesopotamia of the Greeks,§ and the Paradise of the Poets, || re- 
ceived, from its Macedonian conquerers, the name of Edessa ; and 
an abundant fountain which the city enclosed, and called, in Greek, 
Callirrhoe, communicated this name to the city itself. In later 
times, it was called Roha, or with the article of the Arabs, Or-rhoa, 
and by abbreviation, Orha. 


D’Anville thinks that this last name may be derived from the 
Greek term signifying a fountain ; or, according to another opinion, 
it may refer to the founder of this city, whose name is said to have 
been Orrhoi, now retained, with some little corruption, in Orfah,** 
or Urfah. 


Pococke says, “ This place seems to have retained its ancient 
name, as many others have done,—Edessa being the name given to 
it by the Greeks. However, the name of this city seems to have 
been changed in honour of the Kings of Syria, of the name of An- 
tiochus, and to have been called Antiochia.” ++ The famous foun- 
tain of Callirrhoe being here, distinguished this city from others 





* Gen. c. xi. v. 8. and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. 1, c. 6, s. 5. 
+ Pococke, vol. i. 159. t Genesis, c. 28, and Josephus. 
§ From peoos, medius ; and rorauos, fluvius. _ {| Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
@ Cellarius, ‘ Geograph. Antiq.,’ lib. 3, c. 16. 
** * Compendium of Ancient Geography,’ v. i. p. 426. 
++ * Pococke,’ vol. i., part i., ¢. 17, p. 159, folio. 
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by the name of “ Antiochia ad Callirrhoen ;” and there are medals 
which were struck with this name, though, if it had not been ex- 
plained by Pliny, it would have been difficult to know what place 
was meant. * 

Niebuhr, however, observes, that the Turks still call the dis- 
trict here, El-Rohha ; because a city of the same name, which had 
been for the most part ruined, was anciently the residence of the 
Pasha. + 

For myself, I can confidently affirm that it is called Orfah by 
all the Turks, and by the greater part of the Koords and Arabs of 
the surrounding country; but Rohha by a few of the latter only, 
and these chiefly Christians. I could meet with none, however, 
among either, who were able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
retention of this last name,—all of them believing that Orfah was 
its original appellation in the time of Abraham’s dwelling here. f 


Edessa was thought, even by the early geographers, to be so 
ancient, that in the time of Isidore of Charax, Nimrod was named 
as its founder ; and the traditions current among the people here, 
at the present day, ascribe the building of their castle to that 
“ mighty hunter before the Lord.” 


Before the conquest of this city by the Romans, it was the capi- 
tal of Osrhoene, an independent kingdom, which occupied the north- 
ern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, and whose inhabitants, 
since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, and Armenians.Q This capital, which had taken its name 
of Edessa under the empire of the Seleucides, from that of a con- 
siderable town in Macedonia, still retained it under its change of 
fortune, as a Roman colony, when it became, from its position, one 
of the barriers oppesed to the Parthians, and to the Persians of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 





* “ Arabia supradicta habet oppida Eddessam, que quondam Antiochia 
dicebatur, Callirhoen a fonte nominatam. '—Plin. Nat. lib. 5, 21. 

+ * Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 332. 4to. 

}~ Mr. Gibbon erred in supposing Edessa to have been only twenty miles 
beyond the Euphrates, it being considerably more than that distance 
from the nearest part of the river in a straight line.—Gibbon's Dec. and Fall, 
vol. i. c. 8, p. 335. 

D’Anville says, that Edessa was placed in the lat. of 36°, and stood at the 
head of the river Scirtas ; the latest authorities make its latitude about 37° 10’ 
N. This author adds, regarding its name :—** On lit dans Pline, (ed. in folio, 
tome i. p. 268, note §,) parlant d’Edesse en Osroéne, ‘nunc vulgo creditur 
esse Orpha, et alio rursum nomine Rhoa: sed verius citra Chaborem amnem, 
cui Orpha imposita est, fuisse veteram Edessam putamus.’ Quoiqu’il soit 
commun dans |’usage vulgaire d’appeller cette ville Orfa, cela n’empéche pas 
que son nom pur et sans alteration ne soit Roha, que la denomination Grecque, 
Callir-rhoe, lui a donnée.”"—D* Anville l’ Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 12. 

§ “ The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barba- 
rians. It was, however, some praise, that of the three dialects of the Syriac, 
the purest and most elegant (the Aramman) was spoken at Edessa.’’—Gibbon, 
vol. i. c. 8, p2335. 
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It was about the time of Christ that it ceased to be subject to 
its own princes, as Abgarus is said to have written a letter to Jesus, 
declaring faith in him, and desiring his presence to cure him of a 
disease. This same Abgarus was the last King of Edessa, who was 
sent in chains to Rome, about ten years before the fall of the Par- 
thian monarchy, when the Roman power was firmly established 
beyond the Euphrates. * 


Orfah is seated on the eastern side of a hill, at the commence- 
ment of a plain ; so that while its western extremity stands on ele- 
vated ground, its eastern is on a lower level ; and, with very trifling 
variations, the whole of the town may be said to be nearly flat. 
The wall by which it is surrounded encloses a circuit of from three 
to four miles, and appears to trace out, in its course, an irregular 
triangle ; the west side of which runs nearly north and south ; the 
southern side, east-south-east and west-north-west ; and the third, 
or longest side, on the north-east, connecting the two others by a 
line of north-west and south-east. The length of the shortest of 
these sides is a mile, and the space within is well filled; there being 
few open places in the town, and where trees are seen, they are 
generally in streets or courts, or before coffee-houses or places of 
public resort. 


The town is bounded on the west, by modern burying-grounds, 
gardens, hills, and vales; on the north, by rising land ; on the east, 
by a fertile plain, terminating at the foot of a bare ridge of hills ; 
on the north-east, by this same plain, extending to an horizon like 
the sea, where it runs into the sandy desert ; and on the south-west, 
by a high hill, nearly overlooking the town, and crowned with the 
walls of a ruined castle. ‘The houses are all built of stone, and are 
of as good masonry, and as highly ornamented, as those of Aleppo. 
They have mostly a small door of entrance from the street, with an 
open court, and divans, in recesses below; while the upper story is 
laid out in rooms of reception, more expensively furnished. Above 
this is the terrace, on which, in many instances, are raised central 
benches, railed around, so as to form sofas, or beds, as occasion may 
require ; aud it is here that the morning pipe is enjoyed, the evening 
meal taken, and the whole of the night passed, in sammer, by the 
inhabitants. The Harem, or the wives and children of the family 
—which that word strictly means, without reference to any number 
of either,—live here, as much apart from the males as throughout 
the rest of Turkey, generally occupying a,small suite of rooms by 
themselves, at the other end of the court, into which there is no 
communication but by passing across that court, aud thus being 
publicly seen by all the inmates of the dwelling. 


The streets are narrow, but having a paved causeway on each 





* Gibbon, vol. i. c. 8, p. 335. 
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side, with a central channel for water, and, being more or less on a 
sloping ground, they are generally clean. On the outer doors of 
many of the dwellings here, I had observed, as at Beer and Aleppo, 
the inscription of “ Mash Allah,” with a date beneath, which I now 
learned was a privilege granted to pilgrims only. ‘The exclamation 
itself is one generally used in common discourse, to express wonder 
and admiration, and has here, no doubt, the same application. The 
date attached is that of the year of the Hejira in which the pilgrim- 
age of the dweller was performed. In commenting on this prac- 
tice, they never fail to compare it with what they consider the absurd 
usage of the Christians, who mark their arms and bodies with va- 
rious figures of saints and angels, to commemorate a similar event. 
** Ours,” say they, “ is a confession to all who pass our dwelling of 
the pious work we have performed, and is never concealed even 
from the eye of the stranger, since we are not ashamed of the pre- 
cepts of our prophet. The emblems of the Christian, on the con- 
trary, are not to be seen but when his body is uncovered, and then 
it is but to show how men can deface the beauty of the human form, 
which came in the perfection of excellence from the hand of its 
Maker.” 

The bazars are numerous and well suplied, and are separated, as 
usual, into departments, each appropriated to the manufacture and 
sale of particular commodities. The shoe bazar is small, but pe- 
culiarly neat and clean, being wider than the others, and roofed 
over with a fine arched covering of masonry, whitewashed within, 
and admitting the light and air from without through grated win- 
dows at the top. Most of the other bazars are also covered, and 
are always fresh, cool, and sheltered both from rain and sunshine. 
That in which muslins, cottons, and other piece-gooods are sold, 
is equal to any of the bazars either at Smyrna, Cairo, Damascus, or 
Aleppo. It is from twenty to twenty-five feet wide, including the 
benches of the shops on each side, which are all fitted up as divans, 
with carpets and cushions. It is, at least, from thirty to forty feet 
high, and covered in throughout its whole length by a range of fine 
domes, in succession, admitting light and air by a sort of lantern- 
windows in the roof. 

This bazar is amply furnished with the manufactures of India, 
Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, and with some few Cashmeer shawls 
and Angora shalloons ; but English articles, which are held in the 
highest estimation, are extremely rare. I repeatedly heard, indeed, 
expressions of wonder, &s well as regret, from dealers in this bazar 
itself, at the failure of the usual importations of British goods from 
Aleppo. Formerly, it appears, there were many English merchants 
established there, who furnished regular supplies of cloths, shal- 
loons, printed cottons, arms, hardware, and glass. At this moment, 
there is not one of these establishments existing ; and the few bales 
of cloth, which are to be had from the remaining Frank dealers of 
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Aleppo, are complained of, as being of a much worse quality, and 
higher price, than those they had been accustomed to receive. If 
the English factory at Aleppo should ever again recover from its 
decline, there is little doubt but that its trade would be soon as ex- 
tensive as ever, since the superiority of British goods, of every 
description, seems to have been better learnt by privation of them, 
than by their actual use. 


The khans are numerons, and some few caravanserais excellent. 
The Khan Khoolah Oghlee, on the skirts of the town, in which the 
merchandize of our caravan was lodged, could accommodate, in its 
central court, a hundred camels, with their ladings, in the stables 
around it, as many horses, mules, and asses; and in the chambers 
above, nearly two hundred persons. At the head of it, is a good 
reservoir of water, replenished by a constant running stream, and 
overhung by a thick-foliaged tree, beneath which the passengers 
enjoy the pleasures of water, shade, and repose. The Khan el 
Goomrook, in which we were lodged in the town, has already been 
described. The chambers below and above could not be less than 
a hundred, many of them large enough to admit eight or ten persons 
to sit ata time, most of them furnished with mats, carpets, and 
cushions, and all forming convenient apartments for the stranger, 
during the period of his sojourning here. This khan communicates, 
by one of its gates, with the great domed bazar before described, 
and by another gate with a smaller street. Over this last, is a 
mosque, expressly for the accommodation of devout travellers, since 
it is never visited but by those within the khan, the passage to it 
being by flights of steps, ascending upward from the inner court. 
The stranger is thus furnished here with every convenience he can 
need, without the necessity of quitting the walls of his abode ; as 
he has stabling, water, lodgings, and food close at hand, to be 
brought to him prepared in any way he may desire; with a house 
of prayer, in which to offer up his devotions to his Creator. 


The mosques that are crowned with minarets, and seen from 
without, amount in number to about fifteen. That of Ibrahim el 
Khaleel has already been described : it is the most beautiful in its 
exterior, though not the largest, and it is also held in the highest 
reverence and esteem, from its lake teeming with the fish therein 
preserved in honour of that Patriarch. 


The people here believe, that, even if these fish were taken, no 
process of cooking would make any impression on their bodies, or 
render them at all fit for food. On my first hearing this, I consi- 
dered it only as one of the superstitions of the very lowest class, 
ingeniously imposed upon them, perhaps, to prevent their disturbing 
a source of supply to the tables of the higher orders of society ; but 
in a party on the banks of the stream itself, composed of some of 
the most sensible, respectable, and liberal-minded men in the place, 
I heard this opinion gravely re-echoed from voice to voice, as one 
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of the incontrovertible proofs of the care which the venerable 
Patriarch took of his native city, and of the approbation with which 
he looked down on their labours to embellish, with spreading trees 
and running waters, the temples which they had reared there to his 
covenanted God. 

I could have assured them, that only on the preceding evening, 
[ had eaten of some of these fish, whch had been stolen from the 
lake by Christians, who thought it less criminal to commit a theft 
than to sup without some of those delicate morsels, to relish the 
arrack, of which they drank so copiously before their supper began. 
Such a disclosure, however, would have brought them into trouble, 
and their religion, perhaps, into persecution—two evils, certainly 
not worth incurring, for the sake of undeceiving men, in an error of 
so harmless a tendency. 


The largest of the mosques at Orfah has a square steeple, and 
this form is also repeated in one of the smaller ones, at the top of 
which are open double windows in each face, as in the square 
towers of the Hauran, the division being here made by Corinthian 
columns, which would seem to mark it as an early Christian work. 
The general form, however, of the minaret is cireular, with a gal- 
lery of open stone work near the top, and the summit crowned by a 
pointed cone, surmounted by the crescent of the faith. On many 
of these a large bird builds its nest of reeds and bushes, to the size 
of a small tree, and often as large as the whole diameter of the 
body of the minaret itself. It is said to be a bird of passage com- 
ing here in spring to breed its young, and remaining during the 
summer ; when in winter, it goes away into a southern and warmer 
clime, either into the deserts of Arabia, or to some region still 
more remote, It is called, by the people, “ Hadjee Lug lug ;” 
the former, from its making a yearly pilgrimage and building 
chiefly on mosques, and the latter, from the sound its broad and 
heavy wings make when flying. I have seen the bird itself only at 
a distance, and from thence, judged it to be a very large kind of 
stork ; not, however, so large as the immense bird called the Ad- 
jutant, which makes similar periodical visits to the banks of the 
Ganges, and the lakes of Bengal. 


The baths of Orfah, of which there are four or five, are large, 
and some are reported to be extremely good. The one into which 
I went, being the nearest to our khan, was spacious, but dirty and 
badly attended. It is true, that it was in the afternoon, when 
many of the male attendants were gone; as it is the custom in all 
the large towns for the baths to be open from daybreak until El 
Assr for the men, and from that time till sunset for the women. 
On our leaving it, the female attendants were already assembling in 
the outer room, preparing the beds and cushions; and at the 
porch without, were a large party of ladies chattering aloud, 
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and expressing their impatience for our removal, that they might 
be admitted. 


The manufactories of the town are confined chiefly to articles of 
the first necessity, among which cotton and woollen cloths have the 
pre-eminence in extent of consumption. The first of these are 
about the quality of coarse English dowlas, and are used in their 
original state for the shirts and drawers of men, for the inner gar- 
meuts of women, and for many domestic purposes. When printed, 
they are convertible to more various uses, as they are then made 
into gowns, or outer robes, for females, shawls for the head, and 
coverings for beds and sofas: and by being printed of a peculiar 
pattern, they are used for the fronts of the large cushions that sur- 
round a Turkish divan. 


The process of printing their cottons is very slow and tedious, 
and renders the cloth in that state nearly double the price that it 
bears when white. A number of men and boys were arranged along 
one of the upper galleries of the Goomrook Khan, seated on the 
ground, and having before them low tables, perhaps a foot in height. 
Beside each person is a kettle, containing the ink, or dye, of the 
colour required. On his left hand was bound a block of wood of 
the size and shape of a clothes-brush, and the under face of this 
was covered with the pattern to be stamped, :like the printing 
blocks of the Chinese. This being dipped in the ink, was placed 
on the cloth, the left hand closed into a fist resting above it, and 
by a blow on it with the fist of the right hand, the impression was 
made. As this was repeated for every colour, and every new form, 
and not more than from four to six square inches were printed at a 
blow, the patterns were, of course, imperfectly executed, and the 
whole process very slowly performed. 


While examining this manufactory, I represented myself as a 
Muggrebin, or Barbary merchant, who had been in Europe, and 
described to them, as well as I could, the improved methods used 
among us for all these operations. Their admiration was very 
powerfully excited, and the director of the establishment made me 
an offer of a very handsome remuneration, if 1 would remain a few 
weeks at Orfah, to superintend such improvements as the mechanics 
of the town might make, under my direction. I would have gladly 
accepted it, had I been free from other engagements; as there is 
no way, perhaps, in which men can be more usefully employed, than 
in advancing the domestic arts, in improving the labours, and in in- 
creasing the comforts of their fellow-creatures, of whatever country, 
climate, or religion they may be. Missionaries dispersed into dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe for this purpose, would do more in a 
few years towards civilizing and uniting the discordant parts of it, 
than all the merely religious Societies have done since their first 
establishment. 

The woollen cloths made here are of a still coarser kind than the 
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cotton, and about equal to that used in England for sailors’ winter 
jackets. It is mostly brown, from the original colour of the wool, 
though sometimes it is dyed with indigo. It is used only for the 
commonest purposes. 

A few carpets are made, of a very good quality; some hair- 
cloth, for sacks and bags ; and silk bands and tapes, of an excellent 
kind. Every description of sadlery and smith’s work is well exe- 
cuted ; and the labours of the mason and the carpenter are equal 
to those of the largest Turkish cities. 


The cook-shops and coffee-houses are abundant, in proportion 
to the size of the town. In the former are prepared mutton, and 
Sausages without skins, called kabaub; these last are formed of 
meat cut into small pieces, which are first strung on a thread, and 
then wound round an iron skewer, and roasted at the fire. An- 
other kind of food, having a round ball of paste without, and mixed 
ingredients within, is called koobbé ; besides which, are other little 
patés of minced meat. These are to be had at every moment ; and 
at half an hour’s notice, a meal may be prepared, of any dishes one 
might desire, and either eaten in the cook-shop, or at a coffee- 
house, a khan, or a private dwelling. 


Among other vegetables abounding here, is a fine large lettuce, 
of which people eat at all hours of the day, without salt, or any 
other accompaniment ; and leeks, or onions, in their raw state, are 
generally served up with meat. 


{n the coffee-houses, nargeels, an instrument for smoking through 
water, may be had, though the long Turkish pipe is more in use ; 
this last is always furnished by the smoker, which the nargeel is 
not, perhaps from the ease of carrying the former, and the incon- 
venience of bearing about the latter, from place to place. During 
all the summer, there is also an abundant supply of solid ice, 
brought down from the summits of Taurus, in a journey of a day 
and a night. About an English pound of this is sold at present for 
a para, or a farthing, and is a cheap and healthy refreshment, ac- 
cessible to the poorest of the people. Iced milks, and sherbets of 
honey, cinnamon water, and perfumes, are also made for the rich, 
and furnish a great luxury during the heat of the day. I sought 
diligently in the ice-shops for some fragment of stone, which 
might have been brought down with the snow, for the sake of 
ascertaining of what material the range of Taurus was composed, 
‘but could obtain only some very small pieces, which were all of 
lime. 


The fruits of Orfah are chiefly the white mulberry, the quiace, 
the apricot, the fig, the pistachio nut, the grape, and the pomegra- 
nate; the three first of these were now in perfection, and the latter 
were just beginning to form. There are neither lemons, oranges, 
nor melons to be seen. 
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In the streets are often trees, beneath the shade of which the in- 
habitants repose—to take fruit or ice, or a pipe and coffee. Here 
they sing to the stream that runs by, accompanied sometimes by a 
Turkish guitar; or play at chess or some other game, and pass 
away their hours in great apparent happiness. 


The population of Orfah may be estimated at fifty thousand in- 
habitants, among whom are about two thousand Christians and five 
hundred Jews; the rest being all Mohammedans. 


The Christians are chiefly Armenians and Syrians, each of whom 
have a separate church, and live in a separate quarter, and are so 
distinct, that, besides their different rites, their language, and the 
very character in which it is written, are totally unlike each other. 
The Armenian and Syriac tongues are confined, however, to their 
domestic circles and their religious duties ; and in their intercourse 
with strangers, Turkish is the language chiefly used by the former, 
and Arabic the tongue spoken by the latter. Both the Christians 
and the Jews are merchants and traders ; the one moving more fre- 
quently from place to place with caravans, and the other remaining 
stationary in the bazars. I could not learn with certainty whether 
the Jews have a synagogue here or not; but should think, from 
their number, that they possessed some place of worship apart from 
their dwellings. 

The tradition of the Image of Edessa, and the story of Abgarus, 
seem to be almost forgotten, both by the Christians and Jews; 
though the well, in which was placed the letter of Abgarus ad- 
dressed to Christ, is still pointed out. 


Among the Moslems, the men dress more like the people of Da- 
mascus than of any other town ; the large overhanging tarboosh is 
universally worn, and the shawls are generally large, of bright and 
lively colours, and fringed and tasselled at the edges and corners, 
The “coat of many colours,” with the reversed pyramid on its 
back and shoulders, is also worn here, and the whole of the dress 
is of corresponding gaiety. The only marked peculiarity which I 
noticed was that the sleeves of the shirt, which in other places are 
usually cut round even at the wrist, had here one side cut away 
to a point reaching long enough to touch the ground. While 
walking, or using the arms in any way, these points are brought 
to meet and are tied together behind the neck, by which means 
they keep up the loose outer sleeve over the arm. When sitting 
on the divan, however, they are loosened, and are then often used 
as a towel, or a handkerchief, to wipe the mouth and hand; 
though it is still the fashion here, as elsewhere, to carry an em- 
broidered towel for that purpose, hanging from the sash, or girdle, 
behind. The women dress with white outer robes, and are veiled 
by a black stiff gauze, which projects several inches from the face, 
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and gives them more liberty of air and sight than is enjoyed by 
those who wear the Constantinopolitan costume. 


All classes of people resident at Orfah are extremely subject to 
eruptions in the face, like those which are common at Aleppo, but 
in a much more extensive degree. Among the inhabitants of this 
place, I did not see one in five exempt from it ; while at Aleppo, 
not more than half the population, perhaps, have been affected by 
it. Here, too, the marks left by the eruptions were more nume- 
rous and deforming, sometimes covering the whole face, often pre- 
venting the growth of the beard, in particular spots, and otherwise 
detracting much from the beauty of the people, who are, in all 
other respects, a well-made and handsome race. At Aleppo, this 
eruption, or the worm which occasions it, is thought to be engen- 
dered by the water, and here it is conceived to be done by the 
air; both, probably, vague means of accounting for what is but 
imperfectly examined into, or known. At Orfah, other causes 
may contribute to it—such as the quantity of ice consumed by all 
classes, from the lowest to the highest ; the abundance of raw let- 
tuces eaten at all times and seasons, without bread, salt, or other 
ingredient ; the equal abuse of mulberries, eaten often in an unripe 
state ; and the quality of the water of the lake of Abraham, filled 
as it is by so many thousands of fish, which must render it less 
wholesome : but which of these causes may contribute most to the 
evil, it is not easy to pronounce. 


The government of Orfah is under the Pasha of Diarbekr, who 
pays an occasional visit to it, with his troops, and in his absence, 
deputes a Motesellem, or Governor, with a few personal guards. 
As at Aleppo, the great mass of the people are Janissaries and 
Shereefs, who predominate alternately, but who were, at this mo- 
ment, both in tranquil subjection to the reigning governor—a man 
personally respected, and feared by all. 


The language of Orfah is mostly Turkish. In the bazars scarcely 
any other tongue is understood; but Hebrew, Armenian, Syriac, 
Koordish, Arabic, and Persian, are all spoken by their respective 
classes of people. The native inhabitants, as far as I had an op- 
portunity of seeing their manners, in their familiar intercourse 
among themselves, are well bred, complimentary, yet perfectly at 
ease in the exercise of their politeness, and tolerant to strangers 
and men of different faiths. 


The Castle of Orfah is seated on the summit of a long narrow 
hill of rock, on the south-west of the town, near the Birket Ibra- 
him el Khaleel and the Ain el Zilkah. The ascent to it on the 
north-east, is by a very steep and winding path, scarped in some 
places into steps, in the side of the rock. The entrance is by an 
arched gateway, and a paved passage, but the whole of the interior 
presents only a scene of confused ruins. 
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The enclosed part of this hill is nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
though not more than one hundred man | broad. It is defended 
on the south and west by a ditch, in many parts full fifty feet deep, 
and about twenty wide, hewn down out of the solid rock, and pre- 
senting a work of great labour. On the other quarters, it is se- 
cure by the steepness of its ascent. The wall, which rises in some 
places from the side of the rock below, so as to form a casing to 
it, has every appearance of being Saracenic, from the style of 
masonry and square towers. ‘The rustic work is seen in some parts 
of it, but of that inferior kind which might have been executed in 
any age, except the present very degenerate one, as to architec- 
ture, among the Turks. 

The interior, which is now occupied by a few poor families only, 
presents a scene of the most complete desolation, ‘There are two 
fine Corinthian columns with their capitals still erect, and these 
are seen at a great distance from every point of view. The people 
here, called them the pillars of the gate of Nimrod’s Palace, for 
which one may easily forgive them. They are evidently, however, 
the portion of some considerable Roman edifice, but whether of a 
temple, or of some other building, there are not now sufficient re- 
mains left to decide. These columns are without pedestals, are 
executed in good taste, and of a proportion in height that pleases 
the eye, though they are upwards of six fect in diameter. A de- 
fect in their construction is, that their shafts are composed of many 
pieces, each perhaps thirty in number, like so many millstones 
heaped one on another; and from each of these, are left little pro- 
jecting knobs of the stone, as in the Tonic cireus and the Corinthian 
colonnade at Jerash. The proportions, however, being chaste, the 
size large, the shafts standing without pedestals, and the capitals 
of good workmanship, there are, upon the whole, stronger marks of 
pure taste, than there are peculiarities of a defective nature to be 
seen in them. They stand from twenty to thirty feet distant from 
each other, and had probably a column or columns between them, 
belonging to a portico of which they formed a part. Behind 
them, some of the masonry of the lower part of the edifice to 
which they belonged is seen; this is smooth and good, and is of 
the kind generally used in temples, rather than that found in 
buildings of state or palaces. 


Not far from this, I noticed a portion of a ruined building, with 
many small square and large circular windows in its walls, which, 
in the general style of its construction, resembled many of the 
ruined Christian churches in the Hauran, and was very probably 
itself an edifice of that kind, but of a still later age. : 

All the rest of the ruins are Mohammedan, the most perfect, 
among them being a mosque, with its oratory, and niche of prayer 
in the southern wall, and its windows looking out on the deep ex- 
cavated ditch which surrounds the castle. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 12. E 
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On the north-east, this fortress completely commanded the town, 
and before the use of artillery was known, might be considered 
to be impregnable. At present, however, even if in its original 
state of repair, it would be of no defensive strength, as it is itself 
commanded by a higher hill on the south and south-west. 


In the cliffs and sloping sides of this hill are either the ancient 
burying-places of the people of “ Ur of the Chaldees,” from among 
whom Abraham was called, or the Necropolis of the Romans, 
when this was one of the settlements of their widely extended 
empire. ‘Those having their fronts in the perpendicular cliff, are 
mostly entered by oblong square door-ways, as the sepulchres of 
Thebes, at Gournou on the Nile ; but some few of them are arched, 
and one particularly has a large central arch, with two smaller 
side ones, like the usual form of Roman gateways. Those in 
the side of the hill below, are descended to by sloping passages, 
like the tombs at Oom Kais or Gamala, in the Decapolis; and 
others at Tartoose and Latikeea, on the Syrian coast. ‘The whole 
of these grottoes may amount to two hundred in number, besides 
those noted to the west of the town, on the morning of our 
entering it. 

The existence of the Roman ruins within, and of the tombs with- 
out, furnish great reason to believe that the site of the castle itself 
was of Roman choice, unless it be carried back to the Chaldean 
age. The ditch, to the south, excavated to the depth of fifty feet 
out of the solid rock, is a work worthy of either, and one which, 
however ancient, would be likely to undergo very little alteration 
on a change of masters. With the castle itself, it would not be so. 
The original rock on which it was first founded still remains, but 
except the columns and masonry within its inclosure, as already 
described—and, perhaps, some few fragments of work near the 
bottom of the wall, which may be Roman—the whole of the pre- 
sent structure is decidedly Mohammedan. Here, as in other in- 
stances, the original work seems to have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed before the place was completely conquered ; but the same 
advantageous site was again built on to secure the position thus 
gained. 

The view of the city from the walls of the castle, spread out, as 
it were, at the observer's feet, is extensively commanding, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The minarets of the mosques, the tall cy- 
presses, the domes, the courts of the khans, all have an air of 
grandeur from hence, which they do not possess on a nearer view ;. 
while the lake of Ain el Zilkah, the fountain of Callirrhoe, and the 
canal of Abraham, seen amid the bowers that surround them, close 
to the foot of the rock, with the Corinthian columns and ruined 
walls and arches above, add to the general beauty of the scene, a 
number of objects, all equally classic and picturesque. The town 
looks, from hence, to be larger than Aleppo can be made to appear 
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from any one point of view; and is, I should conceive, in truth, 
nearly two-thirds of its size. In general character, it bears a 
nearer resemblance to Damascus, 2s seen from the heights of Sal- 
heah, than to any other eastern town that I remember ; like it, the 
site appears from hence to be nearly a level plain, with slight ele- 
vations and depressions, and, on the south-east, it has a long range 
of trees and gardens, extending for nearly two miles in length, with 
but little wood in any other direction. 


To the south-south-east from the castle, is a road leading across 
a plain, uninterrupted but by a few mounds of earth, until it ter- 
minates in the barren desert, where the horizon is as level as that 
of the open sea. It is in this direction that Haran, the ancient 
residence of Abraham and Laban with their families, is pointed out, 
at a distance of only eight hours from this place, the Ur of the 
Chaldees, from whence the Patriarch is represented to have jour- 
neyed thither. * The site is still preserved by a town of the same 
name, but from its being in the possession of Arabs, similar to those 
of Palmyra, it is difficult to visit it except in the company of some 
people of the place. A ruined town and wall are spoken of, with 
the remains of an old castle; but these are said, by those who have 
been there, to be much smaller than those at Orfah, nor are there 
columns or arches of any kind, according to the same report. 


This Haran of the earlier Scriptures, ¢ is called Charan in the 
later ones { and afterwards, Charre, Carre and Carras, by the 
Romans.§ In the first, it is celebrated as the scene of the inte- 
resting histories of Isaac and Rebekah’s interview at the well, and 
of Jacob’s serving for Leah and Rachel; events, which are as cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the Bedouin Arabs of the present 
day, as they were of the people of that early age. Among the last, 
it is chiefly celebrated as the scene of the defeat and death of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, who formed the first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Cesar. After crossing the Euphrates in his march 
against the Parthians, he was met in the plain of Carre by the 
Parthian general Surena, by whom the Roman army was defeated, 
with the loss of 20,000 killed, 10,000 taken prisoners, and the 
death of Crassus their leader. || 

This city must have been in a state of ruin at a very early 
period, as when the Rabbi Benjamin travelled through Mesopo- 





* The Theodosian Tables place Charre at a distance of twenty-six miles 
from Edessa, which is just eight hours’ journey on foot. 

+ And they went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and dwelt there,’’—Genesis, c. xi. vy. 31. 

{ The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charan.—Aets, vii. 2. 

§ Cellarius Geog. Antiq. lib. iii. c, 14. Mesopotamia. Genesis, c. xxiv, 
and c. xxix. and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. i. c. 16—19. 

|| Plutarch’s Lives, |. iii, c. 11. Lucan, 1. i. vy. 105, Pliny, bv. c. 14 
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52 The Questions of Love. 





tamia, it seemed to be quite desolate.* There did not then remain 
a single edifice standing in the place where Abraham, our father, 
= the pious Jew,) had his dwelling. The Ismaelites, or Be- 

ouins, however, came there often to pray, as“they do now to 
shelter their flocks. ¥ 














THE QUESTIONS OF LOVE. 


I. 
Wuene lies your peerless beauty, love ; 
In your dark half-slumbering eye ? 

Or, when soft your sweet lips move, 
Breathes it in your balmy sigh? 

Tell me, do you know your power ; 






























Do you guess what keeps me here, 
Dwelling, as on Spring’s first flower, 
Dwells the wild dove lingering near ? 


II. 
Mark you aught upon my cheek 
Trickling, as I read your soul ; 
i Thinking words I dare not speak— 
Feeling—what I scarce control ? 
May I, love, unveil my heart ; 
Will you soften at the sight ; 
Will you bid me, cold, depart, 
If I seek your bower to-night ? 


Il. 
Shall I view yon evening star, 
As Hope’s harbinger, my love? 
Shall it light me from afar, 
The bliss your smiles impart to prove? 
Shall the whispering breezes hear 
Our meeting footsteps in the dew ? 
Will thou bid them heaven-ward bear 
The vows Love makes, when Love is new ? 


Bion. 





* The following is a singular account given of the sort of masonry ob- 
served in constructing the buildings of Carrhe, or Haran, which, if correct, 
might account for their early and total decay :—‘* At Carrhe, a city of 
Arabia, all the walls thereof, as also the houses of the inhabitants, are reared 
and built of salt stones, and the same are laid of mason’s work, and the joints 
closed and soldered by no other mortar than plain water.’’—Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
b, xxxi. c. 7. 

+ Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele—Bergeron’s Collection. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 
No. IX. 


In 1770, occurred the important trials of Almon, Miller, and 
Woodfall, for publishing the Letter of Junius to the King. In 
the case of Almon, Lord Mansfield said: ‘* As to the terms 
*‘ malicious,’ ‘ seditious,’ and a great many other words that are 
drawn in these informations, they are all inferences of law arising 
out of the fact in case it be (in the opinion of the court) 
illegal. If it is in their opinion a egal writing, and a man 
has published, notwithstanding these epithets, (and a verdict 
against him,) he is not guilty at all.” r. Almon was found 
Guuty. In the case of Miller, he said: “ But you (the jury) 
do not by that verdict give an opinion, or establish whether it 
is or not lawful to print or publish a paper of the tenor and 
meaning in the information ; for, supposing the defendant is 
found guilty, and the paper is such a paper, &c. If you take 
upon you to determine the law, you must, for the sake of your 
own consciences, be sure to determine according to law, and 
you must be sure that the law is such that a paper may be 
printed and published of the tenor you find it; the conse- 
quence of which is very obvious to be seen upon this occasion. 
If the law was to be determined in every particular cause, what 
a miserable condition would this country be in with regard 
to that part of it; as it is said ‘there cannot be a greater 
curse than uncertainty in the law ;’ for one jury in Middle- 
sex find one way, and a jury in London another way.” 


After more than seven hours’ deliberation, the jury pro- 
nounced a verdict, Nor Guiry, in contradiction to the charge 
they had received. 

To the same purpose, Lord Mansfield said, in the case of the 
Dean of St. Asaph : ‘‘ The licentiousness of the press is Pan- 
dora’s box, the source of every evil. Miserable is the condi- 
tion of individuals, dangerous is the condition of the state, 
if there is no certain law, or, which is the same thing, no 
certain administration of law, to protect individuals, or to 
guard the state.” 


To this MISERABLE and DANGEROUS condition were we re- 
duced by Mr. Fox’s libel act. It is true, that different juries 


might come to different conclusions respecting the same publi-, 


cation, some finding it libellous, and others innocent. But it is 
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not better that some juries, whether from fixed principles of 
toleration, or from approbation of the sentiments of the defend- 
ant, should vindicate the liberty of the press, than that there 
should be no refuge for unpalateable truth, but the certainty 
of punishment for every man who ‘ rendered the abilities 
ridiculous,” or * wounded tht feelings’’ of imbecile, corrupt, or 
oppressive ministers and public officers * Nor, is it true, that 
‘* there cannot be a greater curse than uncertainty in the law 
and its administration.” Injustice in the provisions of a law 
is a greater curse, and legal restrictions on intellectual commu- 
nication incompatible with the enjoyment of practical freedom 
and good government. ‘ Where the principle of a law is fun- 
damentally wrong, the more perfect the law is made, the worse 
it becomes. It cannot be said to have the properties of genuine 
law, even in its imperfections and deiects. The true weakness 
and opprobrium of our best general constitutions is, that they 
cannot provide beneficially for every case, and thus fill ade- 
quately to their intentions the circle of universal justice. But 
where the principle is faulty, the erroneous part of the law is 
the beneficial, and justice only finds refuge in those holes and 
corners which had escaped the sagacity and inquisition of the 
legislators.’’* 

In the case of Woodfall, the jury resorted to an absurd com- 
promise with dicta in which their reason could not acquiesce, 
and found a verdict of ‘ guz/ty of printing and publishing 
only.”’ On this, cross motions were made, one in arrest of judg- 
ment, another to establish the verdict. Lord Mansfield said :t 

** Though the court will not yet determine whether the affi- 
davit of any of the jury may be read in this cause, yet I have 
permitted one to be read a little by way of stating it ;{ and I 








* Burke’s Works, vol. ix. p. 347. 

+ State Trials, vol. xx. p. 911, 913. 

t This was the affidavit of William Sibley, baker. London Mus. Upon 
this passage of Lord Mansfield’s judgment, the author of ‘ Another Letter to 
Mr. Almon,’ pp. 84 et seq. is very severe ; and in another place (p. 67) he 
thus writes concerning the affidavits of the jurymen: 

** The permission to a jury to rectify or alter their own finding, or to de- 
clare against it by affidavit, after they have once been at large and mixed 
with the world, would be of the most dangerous consequence ; it has rarely 
been asked, and ought never to be granted: the idea is novel, and contrary 
to the fundamental principles both of law and policy. And a late transaction 
forces me to add farther that application to jurors, after being discharged, 
to hear privately and ex parte other evidence, and to make affidavits in con- 
sequence thereof, either to alter the whole or any part of their verdict, or to 
explain it or to add to it, or to express a sorrow for having given it, is 
infamous, and the greatest inlet to iniquity, corruption, perjury and in- 
justice, that can be devised ; and therefore those who make such applications, 
when discovered, should be prosecuted at the public expense, fined and 
branded for ever. Every practice of this sort tends to lessen the force and 
effect of the public judicature of the country, and counteracts the guards with 
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there find, that the application of the inuendoes is not denied ; 
only the criminal construction put upon the paper in the infor- 
mation. To have denied the one would have been very ma- 
terial; with the other they have nothing todo. In that case, 
there would be no proof to. them of the paper, as charged in 
the information. But if the jury find, that the defendant pub- 
lished at all, they find the paper, as charged in the informa- 
tion, for that is their only inquiry. I take it from the affidavit, 
which has been stated, that it does not appear whether the 
jury meant to say, that the paper is no libel; if they had the 
east doubt whether the inuendoes were properly supplied, 
there should be a new trial. I did not leave it to the jury, 
whether the paper was innocent or not. I never do. I sum- 
med up to them, as | always have done in similar cases, that, 
if they were not satisfied of the fact of publication, or had a 
doubt of the application of any of the words in the information 
to the blanks in the letter, they must acquit the defendant. 
But I told them also, that whether the paper was criminal 
or innocent, was to them a subject of indifference ; because, if 
innocent, judgment would be arrested in this court. Here the 
jury did not mean to find the malice of the defendant, because 
it was not within their inquiry ; nor did they mean to exclude 








which the law, for wise reasons, has beset juries, by having them shut up 
immediately after being sworn, and no person whatever admitted to speak to 
them, lest some popular talk or external influence, some clandestine bias or 
partial representation, or intreaty should take place. Whenever any thing 
of the kind has in fact happened, for want of the bailiffs and parties’ constant 
observation, it has, if made appear, been deemed to contaminate their ver- 
dict, so as to set it aside. All the jurors swearing that nothing had 
relative to the cause would not uphold it. Those who set about a private 
examination, especially of one side, after a public trial had, in order to stag- 
ger a jury, and to render them dissatisfied with their verdict, act in the gross- 
est defiance of the law, and with the most audacious contempt of the Court 
they intend to affect or influence by it. It is embracery and tampering with 
jurors in order to defeat their own verdict. Even if, after the jury be sworn 
and gone from the bar, they send for a witness to repeat his evidence that he 
gave openly in court, who does it accordingly, and this appear by ex- 
amination in court, and indorsed upon the record, or postea, it will avoid the 
verdict.”” 

See, as to affidavits of jurymen, State Trials, vol. xix. pp.669, 675, 684 et seq. 

In the case of Edmund Thirkell, Trin. 5 Geo. 3, where the defendant had 
been convicted of a misdemeanor, and afterwards eight of the jury signed a 
paper in his favour, intimating their disapprobation of the verdict which they 
themselves had given, Lord Mansfield, and Wilmot, Just. concurred in expres- 
sing great dislike of such representations made by jurymen after the time of 
delivering their verdicts. Lord Mansfield said, ‘‘ It might be of very bad con- 
sequence to listen to such subsequent representations, contrary to what they 
had before found upon their oaths, and which might be obtained by improper 
applications subsequently made to them.’’ And Mr, Just. Wilmot thought 
they ought to be totally disregarded. 3 Burr. 1696. 

For more concerning jurymen’s affidavits, see the cases cited in the Note » 
to Hale v, Cove, | Strange, 642, Mr. Nolan’s edition. 
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it, because it was not within their power to exclude a legal 
deduction.* 


And in giving the final judgment of the Court, November 20, 
1770, he said: “‘ The direction he gave to the jury has never 
been complained of in Court ;” and “ we all again declare 
our opinion that the direction is 1ight according to law.” 
‘‘ Taking then the law to be according to this direction, the 
question is, whether any meaning can be put upon the word 
‘only,’ as it stands upon the record, which will affect the 
verdict ;t+ if they meant to say they did not find it a libel, 
or did not find the epithets, or did not find any express ma- 
licious intent, it would not affect the verdict ; because none 
of these things were to be proved or found either way. 
If, by ‘ caly,’ they meant to say that they did not find the 
meaning put upon the paper by the information, they should 
have acquitted him. If they had expressed this to be their 
meaning, the verdict would have been inconsistent and re- 
pugnant; for they ought not to find the defendant guilty, 
unless they find the meaning put upon the paper by the in- 
formation ;{ and judgment of acquittal ought to have been 
entered up. If they had expressed their meaning in any 
of the other ways, the verdict would not have been affected, 
and judgment ought to be entered up on it. It is impossible to 
say with certainty what the jury really did mean ; probably 
they had different meanings. If they could possibly mean that 
which is expressed would acquit the defendant, he ought not to 
be concluded by this verdict. It is possible some of them might 
mean, not to find the whole sense and explanation put upon the 
paper by the innuendoes in the information. If a doubt arises 
from an ambiguous and unusual word in the verdict, the Court 
ought to lean in favour of a Venire de Novo. We are under 
the less difficulty, because, in favour of a defendant, though the 
verdict be full, the Court may grant a new trial. And we are 
all of opinion, upon the whole of the case, that there should be 
a Venire de Novo.” § 

Upon this judgment, which Lord Mansfield read in the House 
of Lords, December 10, 1770, Lord Camden next day proposed 
to him s¢z questions, which he refused to answer. ‘‘ He would 
not answer interrogatories.” 





* “ Such kind of reasoning in an answer would, as my Lord Mansfield 
knows, be called, in the Court of Chancery, fencing with the question. It is 
answering with a reference to another thing on the truth and falsehood of 
which its own must respectively depend, and therefore is deemed no answer 
at all.”’ Another Letter to Mr. Almon, p. 63. 

+ Would it not make it a verdict of acquittal ? 

¢ Qu. if the jury, as plain men, did not, by the words, ‘ guilty’ of publish- 
~ ing,’ only mean to say that the defendant published the paper ? 

§ State Trials, vol. xx. p. 920. 
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In 1777, John Horne was tried on an information filed by Mr. 
Attorney-General (Thurlow) for a libel published ¢2eo years 
before ; (‘‘ the main efficacy of the information ez officio con- 
sisting in the sprepy — of the law to any public mis- 
demeanors ;’’* ) and being short, it may be transcribed here, 
just as it was written ‘ with force and arms at London, in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bon, in the ward of Cheap,”’ viz. 


‘¢ King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill, June 7,1775. At a special 
meeting this day of several members of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, during an adjournment, a gentleman proposed, that a 
subscription should be immediately entered into, for raising the 
sum of 100/. to be applied to the relief of the widows, orphans, 
and aged parents of our beloved American falhent-atglinate, 
who, faithful to the character of Englishmen, preferring death 
to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhumanly murdered by 
the King’s troops, at or near Concord and Lexington, in the 
province of Massachusett’s, on the 19th of last April; which 
sum being immediately collected, it was thereupon resolved 
that Mr. Micke do pay to-morrow into the ale of Messrs. 
Browne and Collison, on the account of Dr. Franklin, the said 
sum of 100/., and that Dr. Franklin be requested to apply the 
same to the above-mentioned purpose.” (Signed) Joun Horne,” 

“ meaning himself the said John Horne ’’! ) 


Arrorney-Generat.— If the fact should be proved, if 
it should stand as clear as to my judgment and apprehension it 
now stands, you will be constrained by the same necessity of 
duty, and, by the additional sanction of an oath, to entertain 
exactly the opinion of it) which{I have found myself constrained 
to entertain.” That is, if in the judgment and apprehension of 
the jury it stood as clear that the libel was justly chargeable 
with all the epithets applied to it in the information, ‘ false, 
wicked,” &c., as it did in the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
who had filed the information, then the jury would entertain 
exactly the same opinion of it that the Attorney-General enter- 
tained ! 


Mr. Horne.—‘* However, I have the pleasure to see that 
there sits a gentleman (Mr. Wilkes) by the Judge who is now 
trying me, who, as well as myself, has charged the King’s troops 
with murder ; a charge which at that time excited great ab 
horrence against him. The Judge and that gentleman have 
been laughing all the time of this trial ; they have enjoyed each 
other’s company exceedingly. (A great laugh for some minutes 
of the whole audience.) What! come two years and a quarter 
afterwards to prosecute for a ¢endency—not actual mischief, 
but a ¢endency to mischief! There sits near the Judge one of 








* Holt’s ‘ Law of Libel,” p. 265, 
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the most distinguished members of the House of Commons (Mr. 
Burke.) He is as liable to an information for a libel as I am at 
this minute. He (Lord Camden) enjoyed the office of Attorney- 
General. He, as | am informed, never prosecuted but one 
libeller, Dr. Shebbeare, who is now pensioned by those who 
made this gentleman Attorney ‘General * If ever there was an 
infamous libel against Government, surely it was that (it is a 
great many years ago, but I read it.) Go to the papers that 
are published to-day, to those published before this charge was 
brought against me and since, and see if you do not constantly 
find in them this charge of murder against the King’s troops. 
I took extracts from them till | was tired; and not only from 
the newspapers, but several other publications ; from that ho- 
nourable gentleman’s publications, and others, which are of 
more consequence than fugitive pieces ina newspaper. I caused 
the soldiers in St. George’s Fields to be bss the King’s 
troops, for murder. I took them up. It was called no libel by 
the then Attorney-General ; no libel against the Government. 
They were tried for murder. 1 did intend to have told you how 
they escaped ; but it matters not. They were tried; they were 
charged with murder ; and that not only in a court of justice ; 
I advertised, 1 signed it with my name; the same printer (1 
forgot to ask him as an evidence, indeed I had before asked him 
for a newspaper that contained the advertisement, but he could 
not send me one,) he could have proved it ; but it is notoriously 
known, I charged that murder upon the King’s troops with my 
name. It was not thought a libel then. It was thought a ver 
great affront ; for those troops had been thanked in the King’s 
name for their alacrity upon the occasion. Gentlemen, I have 
had the honour to be burnt in effigy, and I saw myself committed 
to the flames. I have been sung about the streets in ballads, 
and I saw a little pert person cocked up upon a stick in the 
singer’s hands. My life has been written with my name at 
length, and the Atheist and Macaroni parson printed at the 
bottom of a print in the frontispiece.” 


Lord Mansrietp.—(In his charge to the Jury.)—‘* And I 
told them (the Jury in a former case,) what I tell you, that 
it is not necessary to prove an actual intent, which is the private 
operation of a man’s mind; but a jury were to exercise their 
judgment from the nature of the act, as to the intent with 
which it is done,¥ as if a man writes and publishes a seditious 





* In like manner Sir Arthur Pigott only filed one information, of which his 
successor, Sir Vicary Gibbs, entered his nolle prosequt.—See ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ p. iii. 12, No. 73. p. iii. 2. 

+ This is at variance with what his Lordship did say on former occasions. In 
the case of Woodfall, he prohibited the Jury from exercising their judgment 
at all on the nature of the act so as to collect the intent with which it was 
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libel, a libel that has a seditious tendency; that is a ground 
to a jury from whence to infer, (when it is without any justi- 
fication, without any excuse,) that is a ground from whence to 
infer a seditious intent.” 

Arrorney-GeneraAt.—(On moving for judgment).—* It is 
sucha one that [ believe it will be totally impossible for the ima- 
gination of any man, however shrewd, to state a libel more 
scandalous and base in the fact imputed, more malignant and 
hostile to the country in which the libeller was born, more dan- 
gerous in the example, if it were suffered to pass unpunished, 
than this which I have now stated to your Lordship. That 
lying so near to high treason, it was very difficult for my ima- 
gination and judgment to draw the line between them. That 
must be my apology if I have mistaken the nature and quality 
of this crime : citing him, (Lord Holt,) therefore, in support of 
this, (the pillory,) as a proper punishment to be inflicted upon 
this sort of offence, is giving, in my apprehension, the greatest 
authority for it. GoveRNMENT CANNOT EXIST, UNLESS when of= 
fences of this magnitude, and of this a are pre- 
sented to a court of justice, the full punishment is inflicted 
which the most approved times have given to offences of much 
less denomination than these—of much less. - | am sure that 
it cannot be shown that in any one of the cases that were pu- 
nished in that manner, the aggravations of any one of those 
offences were in any degree adequate to those which are pre- 
sented to your Lordship now. If offences were so punished 
then, (7. e be the pillory,) which are not so punished now, they 
lose that explanation which the wisdom of those ages thought 
no to hold out to the public as a restraint from such offences 

ing committed again. If I had not had it in my contempla- 
tion, also, that it would meet with an adequate restraint, which 
I never thought would be done, without affixing to it the 

judgment of the pillory.” 

Notwithstanding this savage importnnity to inflict an igno- 
minious punishment on Mr. Horne, he was, with comparative 
lenity, sentenced to pay a fine of 200/., to be imprisoned one 
year, and to give securities for his good behaviour for three 
years. 

In 1783, the important and interesting case of the Dean of 
St. Asaph began. Dr. Shipley, Dean of St Asaph, brother-in- 
law of Sir illiam Jones, had printed Sir William’s ‘ Dia- 
logue between a Gentleman and a Farmer.’ As the Attorney- 
General overlooked this piece of inchoate treason, a private 





done. He excluded “ intent ’’ altogether from their consideration. He re- 
stricted their attention to the fact of publication, and to the correct applica- 
tion of the imnuendoes. 
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individual resolved to protect the state by subjecting the pub- 
lisher to the penalties of the law; well aware that if a grand 
jury would find a true bill, (which, if the criminal quality of 
the paper was an inference of law not within their competence 
to ascertain, they could have no hesitation in doing), the petty 
jury must find the fact of publication, and the court would still 
more certainly find the epithets ‘ wicked,” “ seditious,” &e., 
borne out by the inferences which ¢he Jaw would draw from the 
matter of the Dialogue. Accordingly, an indictment was pre- 
ferred in the name of William Jones, who was in this instance 
the tool of a gentleman of fortune, one Fitzmaurice. 


The case came on at the Great Sessions, held at Wrexham, for 
‘the county of Denbigh, in September 1783, before the Lord 
Chief Justice of Chester (Kenyon.) A motion was made to put 
off the trial, on account of the circulation of a pamphlet on the 
rights of juries in cases of libel. It consisted merely of extracts 
from the lives of John Lilburne and Judge Jeffries, in Dr. Tower’s 
‘ British Biography,’ and therefore contained nothing particu- 
larly relating to the case before the Court. Nevertheless, so 
much sound doctrine on the rights of juries was considered to 
have poisoned the minds of the jury, and the trial was postponed. 
Lord Chief-Justice Kenyon.—‘t Upon that, 1 wish to say a 
word. If you (Mr. Erskine) come not down as counsel for the 
Dean of St. Asaph, but for the Constitutional Society, I shall 
not hear you.” 


Mr. Erskine.—* Your Pepe, + is too quick. I have not 
said that I am not counsel for the Dean of St, Asaph.” 


Lord Kenyon.—* I should little conform in such case to 
what the public expect from me; I will not suffer any imper- 
tinent interposition in causes in those who are no parties to the 
cause. I don’t mean that of you, I am sure.” 


Mr. Erskrve.—“ If your Lordship would hear me out, agree- 
ably to the common practice of courts, perhaps we should 
better understand one another.”’ 


At one part of Mr. Erskine’s speech, (against the motion for 
putting off the trial,) where he said, “ They are afraid of the 
triumph that an honest man must derive from the integrity and 
justice of the jury,” some of the audience applauded, and the 
Court fined a gentleman 20/. 


Lord Kenyon.—* It is very true, as has been stated by Mr. 
Erskine, that he (Sir William Jones) is gone in a judicial ca- 
pacity into a country (India) where it would be very unwise 
to send a man in that character who has any thing seditious 
about him. Whether it will be proper to review that ap- 
potntment or not, is not for meto say; it tis certainly a thing 
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fit to be considered by those to whom it belongs to con- 
sider it.” 

The trial came on, August 6th, 1784, at the Assizes at Shrews- 
bury, before Mr. Justice Buller. Mr. Bearcroft, counsel for the 
Hoge eee in the course of his speech said: ‘“ The advice to 

ear arms, as the only method to right themselves, is not only a 
libel, but one of the worst kind, for it approaches c/ose/y to the 
crime of high treason itself.” The judge restricted the attention 
of the jury to the fact of publication ; and upon that the jury 
found a verdict of guilty. 


Mr. Erskine having obtained a rule to show cause why a new 
trial should not be granted, on the ground of a misdirection by 
Mr. Justice Buller, dalbvered (Nov. 15, 1784} his masterly and 
conclusive argument in support of the rights of Juries. It is 
not the least singular of the circumstances attending this debate, 
that the question which formed the subject of it had never be- 


fore been argued and decided, though so many occasions for 


taking the same objection to the direction of the Judge had oc- 
ousiek: Another singularity is, that no less than eight years 
should have been allowed to elapse before Mr. Fox’s declara- 
tory Act was passed. But, though the main question has long 
been decided in the most satisfactory manner, the proceedings 
of that day can never cease to possess a 4 degree of interest, 
as showing the weight of argument and force of truth which 
the mind can resist, when the judgment is disturbed by the in- 
fluence of feelings springing from the infirmities of human 
nature, and the tenacity with which men cling to power of 
every description, especially to that of indulging deep-rooted 
— of intolerance. For this purpose, I extract the con- 
densed summary which Starkie has given of the five distinct 
points urged by the Dean of St. Asaph’s counsel, viz. : 


Ist, That in every criminal case, upon a plea of not guilty, the 
jury are charged generally with the defendant’s deliverance from 
that crime, and not specially from any single fact. Upon this 
topic it was urged, that the rules of pleading in civil cases were 
framed for the purpose of preserving the jurisdiction of the 
court and jury distinct, by a separation of the law from the fact ; 
but that in criminal cases no such boundary was ever at- 
tempted ; that on the contrary, it had been the custom, from 
the time of the Norman conquest, for the defendant to throw 
himself upon his country for his deliverance, upon the general 
issue of not guilty, and to receive from the verdict of the jury, 
a complete, general and conclusive deliverance. In support of 
this doctrine, the opinions of Sir William Blackstone, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Michael Foster, and Lord Raymond, were 
referred to, and thence assuming that the jury had a right to 
give a general verdict, it was contended, that to enable them to 
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do so, it was the duty of the judge to direct them upon the law; 
and that having omitted so to direct them, and having informed 
the jury that neither the illegality of the paper, nor the inten- 
tion of the defendants were within their jurisdiction, the de- 
fendant had in fact been found guilty without any investigation 
of his guilt, and without any power left to the jury to take 
cognizance of his innocence. 

2dly, That no act is in itself a crime, abstracted from the 
malicious intention of the actor; the establishment of the fact 
being nothing more than evidence of the crime, and not the 
crime itself, unless the jury render it so by referring it volun- 
tarily to the court by special verdict. That, in every case, a 
general verdict, which is as comprehensive as the issue, un- 
avoidably involves a question of law as well as fact ; and there- 
fore a jadge who means to direct a jury to find generally against 
a defendant, must leave every thing to their consideration which 
goes to the constitution of that general verdict, and to direct 
them how to form that general conclusion of guilty, which is 
compounded of both law and fact. That the verdict must be 
taken to be either general or special ; if general, it had been 
found without a co-extensive examination ; if special, the term 
guilty could have no place in it; that the term guilty was 
either operative and essential or a mere epithet of form ; if es- 
sential, then a conclusion of criminal intention had been ob- 
tained from the jury without permitting them to exercise their 
judgment on the defendant’s evidence: if formal, no judgment 
could be founded on it. 

3dly, That the circumstance of the libel’s appearing upon the 
record did not distinguish it from other criminal cases. For 
first, the whole a does not always appear upon the record, 
since a partof a publication may be indicted, and may, when 
separated from the context, bear a criminal construction ; and 
since the court is circumscribed by what appears upon the re- 
cord, the defendant could neither demur to the indictment, nor 
arrest the judgment after a verdict of guilty. That the defen- 
dant is equally shut out (by the doctrine insisted on) from de- 
riving any aid from the context in his defence before a jury ; 
for though he should read the explanatory context in oilsem. 
he can derive no advantage from reading it, if the jury are 
bound to find him guilty of publishing the matter contained in 
the indictment, however its innocence may be established by a 
view of the whole work ; that the only operation of the context 
is to show the matter upon record not to be libellous, from the 
consideration of which, as being matter of law for the conside- 
ration of the court, they are exoheded. That to allow the jury 
to go into the context, in order to form a correct judgment of 
the part indicted, is a palpable admission of their right to judge 
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of the merits of the paper, and the intention of its author; and 
that it would be preposterous to say that the jury have a right 
to decide a paper, criminal as far as appears upon the record, 
to be legal when explained by the whole work, of which it is 
a part ; but that they have no right to say, that the whole work, 
if it happen to be set out on the record, is innocent and legal. 
That it is equally absurd to contend that the intention of the 
publisher may be shown as a fact by the evidence of any ex- 
trinsic circumstances, such as the context; and in the same 
breath to say, that it is an inference of law, from the act of pub- 
lication, which the jury cannot exclude. That the consequences 
of such a doctrine would be most dangerous ; since, if a seditious 
intention could be inferred from publishing any paper charged 
to be a libel, a treasonable intention might with equal reason 
be inferred from publishing a paper charged to be an overt act 
of treason. 

4thly, That a seditious libel contains no matter of law ; for 
the court, in considering the question of libel, as it appears upon 
the record, are circumscribed in forming their jadement, and 
can derive no assistance from extrinsic circumstances ; since, if 
they were to break through their legal fetters, their judgments 
would be founded in facts, not in evidence; but that such ob- 
jections would vanish if the seditious tendency be considered as 
a question of fact, since the jury can examine by evidence all 
those circumstances which establish the seditious tendency of 
the paper, from which the court are shut out. 


5thly, That in all cases where the mischievous intention, which 
is the essence of the crime, cannot be collected by simple inference 
from the fact charged, because the defendant goes into evidence 
to rebut such inference, the intention becomes a pure unmixed 
question of fact for the consideration of the jury. That “ the 
publication * of that which is unlawful is but evidence of a 
criminal intent ;” but that in the principal case evidence had 
been offered in favour of the defendant, though, by the learned 
judge’s directions to the jury, the whole of it had been removed 
from their consideration. That in Lamb’st case it was laid down 
that every one who should be convicted of a libel must be the 
writer, contriver, or malicious publisher, knowing it to bea libel ; 
that the knowledge there meant was not a mere knowledge of 
the contents, for that would make criminality depend upon the 
consciousness of an act, and not on the knowledge of its quality, 
which would involve lunatics and children in all the penalties 
of criminal law. 

Lord Mansrtexp, in delivering the judgment of the Court, 





* Lord Mansfield’s doctrine, in the cases of Woodfall and Almon, 5 Burr, 
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observed: ‘ Four objections have been made ; the first is pecu- 
liar to this case, namely, that evidence of a lawful excuse or 
justification was not lett to the jury as a ground of acquittal. 
Upon every such defence there arise two questions—the one 
of law, the other of fact. Whether the fact aianea (supposing 
it true) be a lawful excuse, is a question of law : whether the 
allegation be true, is a question of fact ; and according to this 
distinction, the judge ought to direct, and the jury ought to fol- 
low his direction ; though, by means of a general verdict, they 
are entrusted with the power of confounding the law and fact, 
and of following the prejudices of their affections and passions.” 
The learned judge then proceeded to comment upon the evi- 
dence offered by the defendant, which the Court considered as 
rather aggravating his conduct, than supplying a ground of 
defence to be left to the jury. His Lordship then observed, 
‘* The second objection is, that the judge did not give his own 
opinion whether the writing was a libel, or seditious, or cri 
minal. The third, that the judge told the jury that they ought 
to leave the question upon the record to the court, if they had 
no doubt of the meaning (i.e. as far as regards the inuen- 
does) and publication. The answer to these objections is, 
that, by the constitution, the jury ought not to decide the ques- 
tion of law, whether such a writing of such a meaning, pub- 
lished without a lawful excuse, be criminal, and that they 
cannot decide it against the defendant, because, after a ver- 
dict, it remains open upon the record. That this is peculiar to 
the form of a prosecution for libel, that the question of law re- 
main open for the court on the record, and that the jury cannot 
decide it against the defendant ; so that a general verdict that 
the defendant is guilty, is equivalent to a special verdict in 
other cases. That no case had been cited of a special verdict 
in a prosecution for libel, leaving the question of law upon the 
record to the court. That a criminal intent, from doing a 
thing in itself criminal, without a lawful excuse, is an inference 
of law. That the practice objected to, had continued ever 
since the Revolution without opposition. That the fundamental 
definition of trials by jury depends upon an universal maxim 
without an exception. Ad questionem facti respondent ju- 
ratores; ad questionem juris respondent judices; that 
where the questions can, by the form of pleading, be separated, 
the distinction is preserved upon the face of the record ; but 
that where by form of pleading, the two questions are blended 
together, and cannot be separated upon the face of the record, 
the distinction is preserved by the honesty of the jury.” His 
Lordship concluded by giving the judgment of the Court, that 
the rule for a new trial should be discharged.* 








* Mr. Erskine afterwards moved in arrest of judgment, and judgment was 
arrested, the Court considering the indictment to be defective. 
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Lord Kenyon adopted Lord Mansfield’s doctrine in summing 
up to the jury in the case of the King, v. Withers.* Asa 
matter of speculative curiosity, it is most singular that the 
determination of the four points of which the guilt of a libeller 
is compounded, should have afforded room for so complicated 
an argument, in so advanced a period of English jurisprudence. 
The case comprehends no more difficult elements than matters 
of construction and of intention, questions by no means pecu- 
liar to the case of libel, but forming ingredients in other criminal 
charges, though under different modifications. 


The cireumstance of this discussion is the more curious from 
the consideration that the contending parties agreed upon all 
the points which may be considered as essential to the theore- 
tical and abstract justice of the case, and differed only as to 
the means and process by which the ends of justice might 
be best accomplished, it being on all parts admitted, ‘“ that a 
mischievous tendency in the thing published, and a criminal 
intent in the publisher, were necessary to the existence of the 
crime.” 


There are some other passages worth extracting from the 
Speeches on that occasion ; for instance, the following ingenious 
and humourous illustration employed by Mr. Welsh, counsel 
for the Dean of St. Asaph: “ As a proof of this (and a strong 
one, considering the nature of the trial) may be adduced the 
trial in a writ of right by battle. When the issue was joined 
upon the mere right, and the combatants were produced to 
decide the issue, the law as well as fact were in their hands ; 
and we hear of no judge who felt such jealousy for the sup- 
posed duty of his office, as to interpose between the batoons of 
the champions, flagrante bello, and claim part of the debate, 
as the share which peculiarly belonged to him to try his strength 
at, and to decide upon. If this seems extravagant and ridicu- 
lous, it is no fault of mine ; the principle is the same when ap- 
plied to this mode of trial and to others; and if the conse- 
quences in this instance display the absurdity of it more than 
in others, it only answers more happily the purpose of a just 
criterion. This was the usual method of trying a general 
issue in the early part of Henry the Second’s reign, and the 
preceding times, up to the conquest ; and extended to most 
other cases, besides a writ of right, whether criminal or civil.” 





* For the Protest entered against the passing of the Libel Bill, see 29 
* New Parliamentary History,’ 15387. See also Lord Kenyon’s speech, 29 
* New Parl. Hist.,’ 1293. Nevertheless Lord Ellenborough said, on the trial 
of Cobbett, May 24, 1804: ‘I never doubted that an English jury had the 
right of judging in these cases, not only of the fact of publication, but also of 
the nature and construction of the thing published; and the noble person, 
whose place I so unworthily fill, [ Lord Kenyon] was of the same opinion.” 


Oriental Herald, Vol 12. F 
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Also the following passages in the speech of Lord Mans- 
field: *‘ Jealousy of leaving the law to the court as in other 
cases, so in the case of libels, is now, in the present state of 
things, puerile rant and declamation. The judges are totally 
independent of the ministers that may happen to be, and of 
the king himself. Their temptation is rather to the popularity 
of the day. But I agree with the observation cited by Mr. 
Cowper from Mr. Justice Foster, that ‘a popular judge is an 
odious and a pernicious character.’ In opposition to this, what is 
contended for? That the law shall be, in every particular cause, 
what any twelve men who shall happen to be the jury, shall 
be inclined to think, liable to no review, and subject to no 
control, under all the prejudices of the popular cry of the day, 
and under all the bias of interest in this town, where thousands 
more or less are concerned in the publication of newspapers, 
paragraphs, and pamphlets. Under such an administration of 
aw, no man could tell, no counsel could adyise, whether a 

aper was or was not punishable. J am glad that I am not 
und to subscribe to.such an absurdity, such a solecism in 
litics. Agreeable to the uniform judicial practice since the 
evolution, warranted by the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of the trial by jury, and upon the reason and fitness 
of the thing, we are all of opinion that this motion should be 


rejected and this rule discharged.” 


SONNET.—TO MY TWIN BOYs. 
By D. L. Richardson. 


Gay morning Pilgrims! no dull cloud of care 
Shall cross your early path. Your eyes shall meet 
A charm in every scene ; for all things greet 

The dawn of life with hues divinely fair! 

And brightly now your rosy features wear 

The trace of guiltless joy ! Your bosoms beat 
With no foreboding dreams—your cup is sweet,— 
The manna of delight is melting there ! 

Twin buds of life and love! my hope and pride ! 
Fair priceless jewels of a father’s heart ! 

Stars of my home! Nor sin nor sorrow hide 
Your beauty yet ;—your stainless years depart 
Like glittering streams that softly murmur by, 

Or white-winged birds that pierce the sunny sky! 














WALKS IN GERMANY. 


Baden—Valley of the Murg—Forbach—Freudenstadt—Moun- 
tains of the Black Forest—and Banks of the Rhine. 


Amone the many beautiful places in Germany to which invalids 
resort for the benefit of their mineral springs, and at which the 
fashionable part of the world assemble to escape from ennui, there 
is none more beautiful than Baden. It is seated on the sloping 
foot of a mountain which overlooks it, and extends itself into the 
hollow of the delicious valley and plain which terminates beneath it. 
On all sides the scenery is splendid. Behind the “ Promenadhaus,” 
a fine building, in which public entertainments are given, the aceli- 
vity of the hill is tastefully laid out in gardens, from the shady 
walks of which are occasional views of the lower part of the town 
in the valley; while the opposite mountain, covered with oaks and 
firs, gives a grand effect to the scene. 


The town of Baden is very ancient ; and its Hall of Antiquities 
contains several Roman monuments, found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Its most attractive feature is, however, the hot mineral 
springs, for which it is chiefly visited. The heat of the principal of 
these, “ Ursprung,” is said to be 54° of Réaumur; and its quantity 
is so abundant, that it furnishes upwards of seven million eubie 
inches of water in 24 hours. Some Roman baths are supposed to 
have been erected on this spot, as remains of such buildings are 
still visible near it. A fashionable watering-place like this is not 
likely to be wanting in public amusements; but though Baden 
attracts much company in the water-drinking season, it is not so 
much on account either of its waters or its entertainments, as of 
the beautiful country which surrounds it on all sides, and the de- 
lightful excursions it affords, that it is visited by strangers. 

One of the first objects which struck us on our approach to 
Baden, was the ancient castle, imposingly situated near the summit 
of the highest mountain in sight. It is supposed to have been built 
in the 10th or 11th century; and is perhaps one of the finest and 
most curious ruins in Germany. The subterraneous caverns are 
very singular ; and are considered to be the work of the Romans. 
The tower of the castle affords an extensive and splendid view of 
the surrounding country, through which, at a distance of six or 
seven miles, the majestic Rhine may be seen to wind its course, 
adding a peculiar beauty to the scene. ‘There are several views of 
this description in the neighbourhood of Baden, among which the 
finest is considered that from the mountain of Yberg, about two 
leagues distant. The ascent to this in summer is generally com- 
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menced at midnight, so as to obtain the view from its summit im- 
mediately before sunrise. In pursuing our route towards the river 
Murg, we found that, about two leagues from Baden, it swells into 
a torrent, and there discharges itself into the Rhine. This small 
river gives its name to a most romantic and beautiful valley, which 
commences at Gernsbach, about two leagues from Baden. The 
lover of the picturesque, who is fond of nature in her wildest va- 
riety of dress, may enjoy his wishes here in perfection. 

Our road contithed up the mountain for a distance of three or 
four miles, the country varying in its scenery at almost every step 
we took, and every where continuing to be beautiful. From the 
summit of our ascent we had nearly the same view as that seen 
from the castle, with the exception that Baden and the adjacent 
country lay between us and the Rhine; on the other side of which 
the horizon was bounded by the Vosges; whilst the nearer view of 
valleys of the most delicious verdure, with here and there a peep of 
villages bursting from the half concealing foliage of woods and 
vineyards, formed a striking contrast with the darker and grander 
hue of the forest firs which covered the mountain near us. The 
little town of Gernsbach, seen from hence, is situated on the banks 
of the Murg, which in summer would be considered a mere rivulet, 
but for the rocks and stones which choke up its bed and impede 
its course, so as to render it interrupted and impetuous. The val- 
ley of the Murg, which may be termed an immense ravine, is closed 
in by lofty mountains, covered with dark thick firs. 'The principal 
occupation of the inhabitants in the villages along its banks, is that 
of felling the wood on the mountains, and preparing it for the 
floats, on which, in the proper season, it is conveyed down the 
Murg to the Rhine, where the smaller floats are formed into rafts 
of an immense length, and are then transported farther on. These 
rafts are frequently joined in their progress by others, which come 
down the different tributary streams that feed the Rhine, till 
they reach the mouth of the Moselle, the general point of re-union, 
where they are again enlarged and united, by being formed into 
one stupendous mass of wood, on which the conductors and crew 
construct houses, and thus, in a town or colony afloat, navigate 
down the Rhine with sometimes 150 persons on one single raft. 


We pursued our route from hence towards Forbach, a distance 
of three leagues. Near Gernsbach we passed a small chapel, called 
Kinglel, situated in a romantic spot, and remarkable as resembling 
the chapel of the Swiss hero, William Tell, near the Lake of 
Lucerne in Switzerland. A few hundred yards beyond this, we 
ascended a very steep mountain, on which is situated the castle of 
Neueberstein, rebuilt on the ruins of a more ancient one, and made 
accessible to travellers by a very fine carriage road as well as an 
excellent footpath. At present, strangers have free access to the 
castle and grounds, and it is much frequented on account of the 
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beauty of its situation and the extensive view it affords ; for, to- 
wards the west, it commands the prospect of the whole country 
and valley of the Rhine, while the Vosges appear in the distance 
like a floating cloud on the horizon. On the north and east, the 
mountains of the Black Forest arise above each other, and produce 
a most imposing effect. The delightful valley of the Murg, the 
village of Gernsbach, and the gardens and vineyards of the castle 
grounds, form a welcome relief to the eye, almost wearied with the 
expanse of country before it. 

As we proceeded towards Forbach, the country became more 
wild and uncultivated ; but the beauty of the scenery, though of a 
different character, was still remarkable. 'The evening was serene 
and clear, and the rising moon shone brilliantly on the varied 
scenes across the river, whilst a chain of high mountains in the 
direction of her light, presented, by the dark lines of their wooded 
summits, a fine termination to the picture. Our road lay occa- 
sionally on the very banks of the river, and as we proceeded on- 
ward, we could see its waters foaming and struggling between the 
rocks that lay in heaps upon its bed ; at other times the river was 
so low that the banks towered over it to the height of 300 feet 
above the level of the stream, till we ultimately lost sight of its 
course, and could ouly trace its progress from the roaring of the 
waters beneath us. ‘The ascents over these high banks, which oc- 
curred very frequently, afforded the most splendid view of the 
country we had left behind us: From one of these spots the 
castle of Neueberstein was clearly discernible in the distance, 
whilst the windings of the river, and the elevation of the rocks 
that tower above its banks, formed an infinite variety of objects, all 
equally pleasing and full of interest. 


The entrance to Forbach is singularly picturesque. The inha- 
bitants here begin to assume the Swiss costume, and resemble the 
people of Switzerland also in their simplicity and good will towards 
strangers. From Forbach there is a path across the mountains to 
Freudenstadt, but it is so difficult as to require a guide: we there- 
fore chose the road along the banks of the Murg, which though 
longer, in point of distance, is admitted to be much more beautiful 
in its scenery. About three leagues from Forbach we crossed the 
torrent of Raumiinzach, which throws itself from a deep ravine 
into the Murg with a tremendous roar. A league from this place 
up the mountain, the waters of this torrent are retained by certain 
dams, in an immense mass ; here the trees hewn from the surround- 
ing mountains are collected; and when a sufficient number are 
ready for despatch, the whole mass of water thus forcibly retained 
is let out in one enormous sheet, which sweeps the wood floating in 
it down the river, and adds, by this one bursting of its barriers, at 
least 150,000 cubie feet of water in a moment to the quantity al- 
ready collected in its stream. 


From this place, the road to Freudenstadt, though not so pie- 
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turesque as the scenery about Forbach, is more open and varied ; 
and is as interesting to the autiquary and mineralogist as to the 
general traveller. From Freudenstadt, we purseed our route 
across the Knieber, a very high mountain covered with wood ; the 
road lies through the forest, and is marked by piles driven into 
the earth on each side, as in winter it is constantly covered with 
several feet of snow, sometimes indeed to such an extent as to be 
impassable. The distance from Freudenstadt to Oppenau, the 
nearest village across the mountain, is about sixteen miles. The 
summit of this elevation commands a magnificent prospect ; we 
reached it just as the sun was setting, and the scene was really 
sublime. The mist began to cover the tops of the mountains 
which surrounded us on all sides, but were considerably below us ; 
and the parting rays of the setting sun shone on the Rhone, which 
ran through a valley at the distance of several miles, and had the 
appearance of a straight and silvery line drawn through the country 
by the pencil of a creative artist dipped in liquid light. 

The descent from this elevation is excessively steep, and winding 
round the mountain, forms a road of six or seven miles in length. 
By this road we reached Oppenau, seated in a wild and partially 
cultivated valley. ‘There are several mineral springs within a 
league or two of this. Among these, the bath of Rippoltsau is ad- 
vantageously situated; and Griesbach and Petersthal have also 
delightful environs, and other charms, which, like those of Baden, 
attract visitors from al! parts of Europe, and bring together crowds 
of individuals attracted by the most opposite motives—some in 
search of health, others of amusement, some of pleasure, and others 
of profit in contributing to gratify the wants and wishes of the as- 
sembled strangers ; but all in search of happiness, according to the 
peculiar class of possessions or enjoyments in which each considers 
that object of universal desire to be found. 


SONNET.—THE CAFFER. 
Written in South Africa. 

Lo! where he crouches by the Kloof’s dark side, 
Eying the farmer’s lowing herds afar ; 
Impatient watching till the evening star 
Lead forth the twilight dim, that he may glide 
Like panther to the prey: with free-born pride 
He scorns the herdsman—nor regards the scar 
Of recent wound—but burnishes for war 
His assagai and targe of buffalo-hide. 
He is a robber?—True ; it is a strife 
Between the black-skinn'd bandit and the white : 
A savage ?—Yes ; though loth to aim at life, 
Evil for evil fierce he doth requite : 
A heathen 7—Teach him then thy better creed, 
Christian !—if thou deserv’st that name indeed. 














ON THE TENDENCY OF THE HINDOO SYSTEM TO DISTRESS 
AND IMPOVERISH THEM.* 


Tur tendency of every system of religion given from heaven is 
invariably to bless mankind. This spirit evidently runs through 
the whole of even the Mosaic system, although it is the Christian 
whie h most fully proclaims “ peace on earth, and good will towards 
men.” While the system given to the Jews, however, evidently 
bears marks of its being intended for a people who lived in the in- 
fancy of mankind, when, relative to civilization, laws, : ad gene- 
ral knowledge, the whole world, as well as the Hebrew nation, 
spoke and acted like children, still a vein of benevolence runs 
through the whole ; while God is held forth in all his majesty, the 
duties required by him are defined, the commands given are clear 
and just,.and all apprehension from inferior objects i is both forbid- 
den and removed by the precepts which enjoin the reverential fear 
of the Supreme Being. 


Nor does their religious code contain any means through which 
au interested priesthood could enrich themselves by working upon 
the fears and hopes of the people. If a tenth of the produce of the 
land was given to one tribe, it should be remembered, that, from 
this tribe, by the same act of the Divine will, was previously taken 
and distributed among the other eleven tribes that part of the land 
of Canaan which they “and their children after them would other- 
wise have inherited for ever. When, therefore, as the condition of 
receiving this tenth, they were obliged to give up a fair family pa- 
trimony in a Jand flowi ying with milk and honey, and with it all the 
enjoyments arising from the transmission to their children from age 
to age of an independent estate in the most fertile of all lands, there 
was surely little of personal emolument in the case ; nor had the 
other tribes any great reason to murmur at giving this tenth to their 
brethren, who instructed them as well in jurisprudence as in religion, 
when their own estates were by this arrangement increased to the 
latest posterity. 

Nor indeed were the sacerdotal tribe, after thus giving up their 
own patrimony, able to compel their brethren to bring in this tenth 
for their subsistence. There appears to have been no law given 
either to priest or magistrate to take by force this tribute from the 
people ; nor even to cut off from the house of God and the worship 
of the temple, those who were tardy in bringing in these tenths, or 
who altogether withheld them. 'The whole appears to have been 
suspended on the affection, the feeling, the piety of the Hebrew na- 
tion. Hence, when religion was at a low ebb, the Levites were 





* Prom the ‘ Friend of India.’ 
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reduced to the greatest distress ; nor does any one among the kings, 
whether the most pious or devout, or the most profane and tyran- 
nical, appear to have thought of enforcing the exact and faithful 
payment of this tenth either to the Levites or the priests. 

Such, then, was the state of the sacerdotal tribe under the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity, which unthinking men have been so fond of re- 
presenting as the invention of a mercenary priesthood to enrich and 
aggrandize themselves. Had this indeed been their object, the 
event shows that in no instance did men ever fail more completely. 
The review of their history would almost tempt us to believe, that 
the arrangement of the Jewish ecclesiastical polity had almost 

taken from the priests even the desire after wealth and power. 
While kings abused their power, and inferior magistrates oppressed 
the people to such a degree, that they are said to “ sell the needy 
for a pair of shoes; ” during the whole of the time wherein the na- 
tion possessed the land of Canaan prior to the Babylonish captivity, 
there is no instance of the priesthood’s once attempting to engross 
power and wealth at the expense of the other orders, of the most 
distant effort to establish an ecclesiastical tyranny ; nor an example 
to be found of one wealthy overgrown ecclesiastic, of a Beauclere 
or a Wolsey, the terror of his brethren and the abhorrence of the 
people. On reviewing the Jewish polity, therefore, we are al- 
most compelled to conclude, either that amidst the spirit of rapacity 
which led to the complete dereliction of all principle among the 
people in general, the sacerdotal tribe remained the most virtuous 
of men; or that this system of ecclesiastical polity was so formed, 
that the desire after power and riches so liberally ascribed to the 
priesthood, found nothing on which it could possibly feed. If we 
contrast the Christian church with the Jewish polity, therefore, 
and recollect the examples of tyranny and self aggrandisement ex- 
hibited by the former, during a course of at least fourteen centuries, 
thé conclusion seems almost to force itself upon us, either that it 
had not the same author, or that men have completely mistaken its 
very nature. 

We turn to the Hindoo system ; and here, without a hierarchy, 
without a regular series of ecclesiastics rising in gradation, till the 
highest shall equal princes and rulers, we behold throughout the 
whole of their code such an evident tendency to harass and dis- 
tress the minds of the people at large, and to aggrandize and enrich 
the Brahmanic tribe, as could scarcely have originated in any thing 
less than steady design. Had this appeared merely in imposing 
fines to the ecclesiastical tribe, in the form of expiation for certain 
acts of immorality seareely cognizable by regular statutes, it might 
have been ascribed to a benevolent concern in the legislator for the 
morals and happiness of the people, although the policy which 
turned the delinquencies of the people to the profit of the sacer- 
dotal tribe, would still have been evident. But in numerous 
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instances, and particularly in one which came before us last month 
while examining some papers, written long since, containing obser- 
vations on different species of birds found in India, there appeared 
such an evident wish to harass and digtress the minds of the ig- 
norant with the view of turring this distress to the advantage of the 
Brahmanic tribe, that we thought it ought not to be concealed from 
the view of our readers. ‘The case occurs when a vulture, &c. by 
mere accident, which it is scarcely in the power of any one always 
to prevent, happens to perch on the house of some hapless Soodra. 
The following is the circumstance to which we allude: ‘The Hin- 
doos esteem the vulture and some other birds to be inauspicious ; if 
one of these birds should perch on a house, it is to be esteemed 
unclean, till an expiation has been made. The following law upon 
this subject is extracted from the Vusunta-rajashakoona : 

“ If a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, a hawk, a gull, a kite, a 
basha or a pandura, should settle upon a house, the wife, or a child, 
or the master of the house, or some other person belonging to him, 
will die ; or some other calamity will befal him within a year after- 
wards.” 

Such then is this law; now for its application in the common 
course of life, which will at once serve to discover its nature and 
tendency. To prevent these calamities, the house or its value in 
money must be given to a Brahmin; or the master thereof must 
offer for a peace-offering the following articles: viz. the five produc- 
tions of the cow ; * the five gems—viz. gold, silver, crystal, pearls, 
and emerald ; the five nectareous juices—curds, milk, ghee, sugar, 
honey ; the twigs of the five trees,t and the five astringent juices, 
which are to be put into a pot of water, and presented as an oblation. 
The guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
shipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of ghee made with a 
sumidh, or sacrificial piece of the wood of the Kudhira § tree, while 
the muntra of Mrityoonjuya is repeated. ‘The oblation called the 
muhavyadhee homa is to be performed at the commencement or at 
the end of this ceremony. Oblations of ghee, at each of which the 
gayutree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine 
planets, Udbhoota, and the household gods, which being done, the 
Brahmins must be entertained with ghee and riee milk. It is then 
required that the sacrificial fees be paid, and water sprinkled with 


* Cow dung, cow's urine, curds, milk, and ghee, with koosha (poa cynosu- 
roides.) 

+ Twigs of Ficus indica, F. religiosa, F. glomerata, the mango-tree, and 
Mimusops elengi. 

t Juices obtained by macerating in water, the bark of Engenia Jambolana, 
Bombax heptaphyilum, Sidarhomboidea, Zizyphus jujuba, and Sesbana grandi- 
flora. 

§ Aceacia Catechu. 
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appropriate muntras ; when, assurance being given that all has been 
duly performed, a prostration is made to the Brahmins and the 
benediction received from them. 

It will be evident on reflection, that this law and its accompanying 
circumstances, must produce a double effect on the minds of the 
Hindoos. In the first instance it must fill them with unspeakable 
anxiety and terror. Calamities the most dreadful to human nature ; 
the loss of a man’s dearest relatives, the frustration of all his plans, 
the wreck of all his substance, he is taught continually to dread, 
not from the consciousness of some flagrant act of fraud and in- 
justice committed by him, not even from his omission of certain 
awful and mysterious rites enjoined by the shastras ; but from a 
circumstance in which he cannot become an agent, respecting which 
he can exercise no kind of volition, and which it is completely out 
of his power to prevent, the settling of a dove upon his habitation 
while he may be reposing after the fatigues of business, or perhaps 
absent at the imperious call of duty ! 

Meanwhile this gives the Hindoo to understand, that his neigh- 
bour, a Brahmin, perhaps fully as ignorant as himself, and far more 
idle and immoral, has complete power over those circumstances 
which threaten his property with the most dreadful calamities, and 
even over the lives of his dearest relatives. What does this involve ¢ 
Should he view all things as fortuitous, as arising merely from the 
operation of chance, he is by this law practically taught, that this 
Brahmanic neighbour, excelling himself in nothing but disregard to 
the dictates of reason and morality, is in reality capable of control- 
ling the most afflictive circumstances, of averting calamity, and 
turning aside even the shafts of death itself. But if he regard all 
things as ruled by destiny and fate, he views this neighbour as ex- 
alted above the gods themselves ; since, if duly propitiated, (7. e. 
feasted and fed,) he can control the laws of destiny, to which even 
the gods are constrained to bow. Could human cupidity devise a 
more complete method of enslaving the mind? Let these ideas 
prevail uncontradicted—let only a few submit to these expiatory 
fines rather than run the tremendous hazard, and the belief in the 
power of the Brahmin is completely confirmed, and from that hour 
the wealth of his neighbour lies at his disposal. Could the greatest 
enemy of mankind have devised a more effectual mode of keeping 
the mind in a state of the most abject debasement ? Is it any won- 
der that with all their ingenuity of understanding (and in this point 
they certainly are not behind other nations) the Hindoos should be 
precisely what we every day witness them to be ? 


Vet is there no remedy? Is the Hindoo mind consigned to ever- 
lasting degradation? Happily there is one remedy easy of appli- 
cation, and effectual in dispelling delusion as the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear,—it is the diffusion of knowledge, and above all of that arising 
from the Sacred Writings. Let ten, a hundred, a thousand, begin 
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to doubt whether the perching of a dove on a house be thus inse- 
parably connected with death and unknown calamity, while that of 
a raven is perfectly innoxious. Let one among these at length ven- 
ture to risk the dreadful result, by patiently awaiting these threat- 
ened calamities ; let another imitate his example, a third, a fourth, 
and the spell is completely broken. The man before regarded as 
almost more than a god, by the touch of reason is at once disrobed 
of all his divinity, and reduced to a quiet, harmless mortal, differ- 
ing in no respect from his neighbours around him. ‘Thus, without 
the least noise or stir, may the diffusion of knowledge dissolve the 
charm, and free the Hindoo mind from a state of thraldom, hitherto 
destructive to its peace, its improvement, its mura] exertion, beyond 
the power of language to describe. 





NO, | ASK NO LAUREL WREATH! 


No! I ask no laurel wreath, 
Southey wears it—Shadwell wore— 
Give me but in peace to breathe 

On some lone and distant shore, 
Where no tyrant’s foot, as yet, 
Cain’s mark upon the soil hath set. 


Let the rhyming tribe delight 

In lying praise or amorous song, 

And tomes of well-feign’d love indite 
For eunuch’s or for woman’s tongue— 
Slaves skill’d in metre charm me not, 
Nor move me, but to shun their lot. 


But, when on the beach they stand, 

And mark the mew the billows skim, 
Loathe they not their lord’s command, 
Wishing their spirit free, like him, 

To breast the waves of truth, nor feel 
Their stated track round flattery’s wheel ? 


Alas! the lyre, when Freedom’s chord 

By choice or chance hath once been broken, 
Can never more re-sound one word 

That doth not thoughts enslaved betoken : 
Nor should we prize the lofty strain, 


If slaves could all its heights attain. 
Bion. 








THE GREEK LOAN—MR. HUME, 


Tur late discussions respecting the appropriation of the 
Greek Loan, and the conduct of the several parties engaged in 
its management, having occupied the columns of almost every 
newspaper in the kingdom, wefelt it quite unnecessary at the 
time of their agitating the public mind here, to enter on the 
subject in these pages: our principal object being to draw the 
attention of the British public to matters either entirely ne- 
gilected by the journals of the country, or so very impertectly 
treated, when adverted to in any of them, as to increase rather 
than lessen the prevailing ignorance. Now, however, that the 
din of controversy, and the ferment of accusation and recrimin- 
ation, have in some degree subsided, we are desirous of saying 
a few words on one portion of the late discussions, in which it 
is right that the people of Zndéa more especially should be ac- 
curately informed ; ah ng the character of the individual 
principally involved in this portion of the case, is, and ought 
to be, an object of their constant solicitude and care. Messrs. 
Orlando and Luriottis, Messrs. Ricardo and Loughnan, Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr. Ellice, Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Bowring, 
Lord Cochrane and Mr. Galloway, are all individuals to whose 
names no interest peculiarly Zndzan can attach. They belong 
to Europe and to Bneland : and on this stage excite the atten- 
tion due to the rank they fill in political society, and to the 
virtues for which most of them are justly and deservedly 
celebrated. Mr. Hume, however, though equally belonging to 
the public men of Europe, stands peculiarly before the world 
as one of the most sincere, zealous, and persevering friends of 
India, and on that ground alone we think it proper to say a 
word or two to our Indian readers, as to the accusations made 
against him in England, the statements by which these have 
been repelled, and the general conduct of Mr. Hume, in his 
connection with Greek affairs. 


First, then, as to the particuliar transaction itself : the facts 
of this have been so fully and se frequently published, that they 
are too familiar to need repetition in detail. It will be enough 
to advert to such only as are undisputed, and these we think will 
be found sufficient to exonerate Mr. Hume from all the 
charges raised against him by his enemies. It was in the very 
earliest stage of the first Greek Loan, that Mr. Hume was 
among the foremost to set an exam ple of assistance to that strug- 
gling nation, by the subscription of so large a sum as 10,000/., 
drawn from safe and productive employment, to be placed in 
what ‘was even then considered, by the most sanguine friends of 
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Greece, to be at least a hazardous investment of money,—in 
which none were likely to engage but those who would be 
willing to risk something for the sake of the cause to which it 
was about to be appropriated. Mr. Hume had, moreover, from 
the very first appointment of the Greek Committee, before any 
loan was raised for the Greeks, and before any hope of benefit 
from such a source could have existed, been constant in his 
attendance at all the meetings held to consider of their affairs ; 
had laboured zealously and unremittingly, early and late, 
without fee or reward; and was certainly one of the most 
efficient of all the members that ever attended the proceedings 
of that body. Before it was possible that selfish or pecuniary 
motives could have operated on any part of his conduct, he had 
already given proofs of great disinterestedness, as well as zeal: 
and in advancing the 10,0007. toward the Loan in question, 
since there was no commission nor any other emolument at- 
tached to his share of the transaction, he gave still further proof 
of his willingness to prove, by actions, as well as by words, his 
attachment to the cause he had espoused. 

Who then can wonder—when the Greek Deputies, vexed at 
the rigid care taken by Mr. Hume, to prevent the misappropria- 
tion of 50,000/., and to secure its application to the service of 
the nation for which it had been raised, taunted him with act- 
ing for his own interests as a bond-holder, rather than for the 
interests of Greece—that he should determine to remove all cause 
for this reproach by selling out his stock, and making himself 
free to act, without even the shadow of a ground for such un- 
worthy suspicions? We agree with those who have said, that 
it would have been wiser in Mr. Hume to despise the insinua- 
tion: and to have held his bonds notwithstanding ; but is an 
over-anxiety to stand clear of reproach, to be attributed to a 
public man as a fault? It would be well indeed if this over- 
anxiety was more frequently manifested by public characters ; 
we could easily pardon a few of its inconveniences in consider- 
ation of the great good that would result from it. And yet this 
is all that Mr. Hume’s determination to sell at that period 
evinced ; for, if it had been an apprehension of losing money 
that dictated the resolution, he would have sold out before, when 
he could have done so without the loss to which he now sub- 
mitted: though this loss appeared to him, as it would appear 
to most other men in his situation, a loss forced on him by the 
imputations of the Deputies, which (as he then thought) left 
him no alternative between submitting to this pecuniary sacri- 
fice, or to the suspicion of motives which he dthersed and con- 
temned. His preference of the former, showed that he valued 
money less than character: and that he acted consistently with 
his professions of zeal for the Greeks, in making this decision. 
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Then came the period when the bonds, which were at a dis~ 
count when Mr. Hume’s 10,000/. were transferred to the ac- 
count of the Greek Government, rose in price; and then the 
Deputies themselyes—conscious, no doubt, that they had most 
unjustly imputed to Mr. Hume motives, which the oe course 
and tenor of his unremitting zeal in the cause of their nation 
belied—intreated him to permit them to make up the loss which 
he had sustained on the transfer of his bonds; as they were 
now the property of their own Government. And as the engage- 
ments of the Government for the payment of the principal and 
interest could not be affected by any intermediate fluctuations in 
the market price of the bonds when transferred from one hand 
to the ether, this reimbursement could be made by the Depu- 
ties, without loss to their Government, and without injury to 
any bond holder. To this Mr. Hume consented ; and we must 
say, that as any private individual, acting as a friend, trustee, 
or agent for another, without salary, commission, or reward, 
who should suffer loss by any sale or sacrifice which he consi- 
dered necessary to enable him to do justice to his trust, would 
undoubtedly be reimbursed such loss by the individual for the 
better management of whose affairs he had made the sacrifice in 
question :—so, we think, there cau be no doubt that Mr. Hume 
ought noé to suffcr a loss imposed on him by the unjust conduct 
of agents, for the benefit of whose principals he was gratui- 
re 2 acting, more especially when that loss could be made 
up, without the slightest injury even to these principals them- 
selves. No one surely will say, that the Greek nation ought to 
have rofited by the 1300/. lost by Mr. Hume. Neither have 
they by its being restored to him: their Deputies having 
merely given to him, instead of receiving for themselves, the 
amount of increased value in the bonds, between the time of 
their first taking them back, and the period at which their higher 
price suggested to them the justice of the reimbursement offer- 
ed. In all this, we can see nothing that leaves the slightest 
stain on Mr. Hume’s honour or integrity : and we believe that 
all who do not habitually disapprove of every thing he does, 
because of his political opinions ate at variance with their 
own, must, in reality, be as unable as ourselves to perceive 
any thing dishonest in the transaction. 


Having said thus much, as to the undoubted right of Mr. 
Hume to the amount reimbursed to him by the Greek Deputies, 
we may be forgiven, perhaps, for expressing a regret that, this 
right having been established, Mr. Hume did not, as he would 


no doubt have had an equal right to do, lay out the whole sum 
in debate in the purchase of some appropriate gift, and send it 
as his own voluntary contribution towards the aid of that strug- 
gling people, whom he was so cruelly and unjustly accused of 
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injuring by the transaction in question. If there are, among 
the British Public, many who conceive Mr. Hume to have evinced 
in this affair ‘‘ an over-anxiety to avoid a pecuniary loss forced 
on him by the conduct of others,”—a failing which he admits it 
vossible for even ‘aman of candour’’ to lay to his charge, though 
be thinks ‘ this is the utmost extent’’ to which any one can honestly 
accuse him, we think it would have been wise to sacrifice some- 
thing to the satisfaction of even this single class, for the opinions 
of ‘* men of candour ” are always worth weighing, and to have 
silenced the public clamour on the subject, at once and for 
ever, by making a present of the whole sum in dispute for the 
purchase of a battering train of artillery, a steam-boat, or 
any other suitable gift to the Greek nation, for the welfare 
of which no man in Eneland, or in the world, (Lord Byron and 
Col. Stanhope not even excepted,) has, we sincerely believe, 
laboured more zealously, more disinterestedly, or more efh- 
ciently, than Mr. Hume. 


If it be objected, that the relinquishment of so large a sum 
might be interpreted into an admission of its being wrongfully 
obtained, we should say, that let what will be done by some 
men, whose politics are obnoxious, there will be always found 
misinterpreters of their motives and calumniators of their con- 
duct. But, retaining the money can only be approved by those 
who think it justly reimbursed, (of which we are among the 
number ;) while the appropriation of it to some object, worthy of 
Mr. Hume to give, and of the Greek nation to receive, would 
satisfy all parties : those who think his right to the amount un- 
doubted, would admire his generosity : those who dispute that 
right, would be compelled to respect his sense of justice: the 
whole world would bear witness that he was more ready to sacri- 
fice his wealth, than forfeit any portion of their good opinion, 
while he himself, we are persuaded, would number among the 
most agreeable hours of his useful and valuable life, that in 
which he resolved to lay at the feet of Greece, in some appro- 
priate gift, the whole of the disputed sum, thus bringing, as it 
were, to the sacred altar of Freedom, the sacrifice of that which 
mankind supposed him to hold among the most precious of this 
world’s enjoyments: and proving unequivocally, that, dear as 
wealth might be thought by some to be to him, yet, in his own 
estimation, liberty and reputation were dearer still: and that 
for these, no sacrifice that he could make should be withheld. 

Such a determination as this would render the appointment 
of arbiters unnecessary. In all such cases, a man’s own heart 
is his best counsellor: it is the only one indeed on which he can 
safely depend. A thousand hidden motives prevent the disclo- 
sure of men’s real sentiments one to another: so that nothing 
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perhaps is more rare than undisguised sincerity, in personal 
and social intercourse. But, in his own bosom, man finds no 
concealment, no false colouring’s, no evasions, no untruths. Let 
him but appeal to this, and summon courage enough to act upon 
its dictates, (for this is the point in which most men are defi- 
cient,) and if the issue place the individual higher in his own 
estimation, he may thence be assured of the approbation of all 
the truly virtuous among mankind: and for the rest, he will be 
by such means (but by such alone) in a condition te defy and 
to despise them. 

















NATURE.* 
By D. L. Richardson. 

The fair smile of morning, 

The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 

The path of the moon ; 

The mist-cover’d mountain, 

The valley and plain, 

The lake and the fountain, 

The river and main, 

Their magic combining, 

Illume and control 

The care and repining 

That darken the soul ! 






























The timid Spring stealing 
Through light and perfume, 
The Summer's revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 

, The rich Autumn glowing, 
With golden leaves crown'd, 
The pale Winter throwing 
His snow-wreaths around ; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake loftier musing 
And holier mirth. 





There is not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm ; 
From Nature we borrow, 
In tempest or calm ; 
There is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 
But fancy and reason 
May gaze on serene : 
And own it possessing 
A zest for the glad, 

A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad! 








* From Ackermann’s ‘ Forget me Not’ for 1827, 



























































CAPTAIN MACNAGHTEN. 





DuRING the last month, a printed pamphlet, entitled ‘ Re- 
ply of Captain Macnaghten, to the various slanders of Mr. J. 
S. Buckingham, Editor of the Oriental Herald,’ was left at the 
office of this publication: for the purpose, it was conjectured, 
of having its contents noticed, as those of any other published 
work might fairly and legally be. On application being 
made, however, by the agent of this journal, for a second copy, 
for the convenience of the printers, the copy was supplied 
by the author, accompanied, however, with a note under his 
own hand, stating that the pamphlet was ‘ not published.” 
On turning again to the pamphlet itself, we observe that it 
bears on its title the name of no bookseller or publisher; that 
it is from the press of Messrs. Cox and Baylis, the printers to 
the East India Company, and of the‘ Asiatic Journal ;’ and from 
the Advertisement which precedes the body of the text, we 
learn, among the other new things with which this short Ad- 
vertisement abounds, that the letter of which the pamphlet is 
formed, was originally adressed to the Editor of the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ who, for reasons assigned, declined to insert it in 
his paper; after which, the author, in conformity with the ad- 
vice given him by the Editor of the Chronicle, and other gen- 
tlemen, abandoned the notion of publishing it, and confined 
himself to ‘“* merely printing his statement for circulation 
among those more immediately likely to take some interest in it, 
and also among the gentlemen connected with the press; as 
he (Captain Macnaghten) will hereafter appear in an auc- 
torial - sabe before them, and is therefore desirous of de- 
monstrating, that if not quite faultless, he is at least undeserving 
the slanders he has experienced.” 


Had it been the only object of the writer, to show that the 
slanders (as he is pleased to call them) affixed to his name b 
others were undeserved, he would, first, have confined himself 
to a refutation of these, without recriminating, in the scurrilous 
and abusive manner that he has done, on the supposed author 
of the said supposed slanders ; and secondly, have published 
the refutation in such an open manner, as that all the world 
might see and judge for themselves how far the proofs adduced, 
corroborated the assertions made. In Indiajy indeed, we have 
often heard of ‘** hole-and-corner pamphlets,” sometimes se- 
cretly circulated by humble individuals, because the writers 
dreaded banishment without trial, if they dared to publish their 
strictures and opinions in any more open manner; and at 
others, privately put forth by some leading functionary of 
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Government, as in the case of the late Mr. Adam, for instance, 
because the writer wished to have his statement placed in the 
hands of all the parties he desired to bias towards his own 
views, without giving his opponent the opportunity of replying, 
as it would be considered a breach of privilege to expose a 
private and unpublished writing. But in England, where no 
man need fear punishment of any kind without trial, for any 
thing he may advance through the press, the ‘‘ hole-and-cor- 
ner’’ system of private circulation is quite new, and confined, 
we believe, to the Honourable East India Company, and the 
servants of such Honourable Masters. 
Some time in the early part of the past year, an octavo 
amphlet of forty pages was printed, at the charge, we suppose, 
of the East India Directors, under the titke of ‘ The Statements 
of Mr. J. 8. Buckingham, late of the Caleutta Journal, ex- 
amined and corrected,’ with a scriptural motto, ‘“‘ He that is 
first in his own cause seemeth just ; but his neighbour cometh 
and searcheth him.” *, This was seen in the hands of some of 
the East India Directors who sat on the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to inquire into Mr. Buckingham’s 
case. It had at the foot of the title, the words: ‘“‘ London 
printed for ————_,” without any name of a bookseller or 
ae to fill up the blank. It purported to be ‘“ Printed 
y J. Golding, Draper’s Place ;” but after a rigid inquiry of 
several days, it was found that there was no such printer in the 
place specified, and that though the pamphlet was in the hands 
of the East India Directors, and man by such of them as sat on 
the Committee of the House of Commons as a sort of text book 
for their cross-examinations : it was to all intents and purposes a 
secret ‘- hole-and-corner” production, which had never dared 
to see the a in the open and manly way that truth loves 
to appear before the world at large; these Directors evading 
even the law of the land, by having a fictitious name affixed as 
that of the printer, and yet no doubt sufficiently spreading it 
among their friends and adherents, to do all the mischief and 
injury required, without affording the accused an opportunity 
of refuting the statements, as they were contained in a private 
and unpablished document ! 





* When certain Pharisees asked Christ an explanation of the commandment 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’’ and wished him to explain 
who was meant by the term ‘ neighbour,’’ he related to them the parable 
of the wayfaring man, who in his journey to Jericho had fallen among 
thieves, and was helpéd by the Good Samaritan (or neighbour) out of his 
distress, and whose example he recommended to his hearers, by saying, ‘‘ Go 
thou and do likewise.’* It cannot be in this sense that the word neighbour, 
used in the motto quoted is to be understood, for those who have searched the 
individual alluded to, as the man only seemingly just in his own cause, are the 
East India Company; and they certainly have more resemblance to the 
thieves among which the traveller in the parable had the misfortune to fall 
than the Good Samaritan who helped him in his hour of need. The motto is 
therefore ill-chosen, to say the least. 
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One of the most amusing features of this performance of 
Captain Macnaghten,is, however, the following :—Being in Cal- 
cutta, when certain strictures on the Indian press, and its con- 
dition while he was connected with it, appeared in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ he addresses a letter to the ‘ Chronicle’ in London, in- 
tending to follow it up immediately, by undertaking a voyage 
to this country in a few weeks afterwards, chiefly (as he him- 
self says in his letter) for the purpose of confuting Mr. Buck- 
ingham on the spot. Even before he leaves India, however, he 
discovers, or pretends to discover, that the strictures of which 
he complains, fall pointless to the ground, because even the 
liberal Papers of that country unite in declaring them to be 
utterly unfounded ; and when he arrives in England, he finds 
that here, also, as well as in India, the statements are perfectly 
powerless, because of the universal discredit into which the 
supposed author of them has fallen. After stating that he had, 
in conformity with the advice of the Editor of the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and other gentlemen, determined to abandon all idea of publish- 
ing his statement, and adopted the present mode of printing it 
for private circulation, he says, ‘‘ From various quarters I have 
also heard that Mr. Buckingham himself bas fallen so low in 
the public estimation that 47s censure is more desirable than 
his praise ; thathe is a perfect pest and nuisance fo the press, 
and that no one here would think it worth while fo notice him 
at all. Accordingly, (continues Captain Macnaghten,) I have 
no intention of prolonging a controversy with a man of that 
description.” Here is apety clear avowal of the reasons why 
the pamphlet is not published. There is no intention to invite 
strictures on its contents, no intention of prolonging a contro- 
versy : a determination no doubt wisely made, because its issue 
might not be so favourable as could be desired. But, if it be 
really true, and Captain Macnaghten at least desires that his 
readers should think so,—that ‘* Mr. Buckingham’s censure is 
more desirable than his praise,” the wonder is, that this cen- 
sure, this object of desire, this presumptive evidence of the ex- 
cellence of that character to which it is applied, should sit so 
heavily on Captain Macnaghten, or that he should labour so hard 
to throw it off. If it were as desirable as he affects to consider it, 
he should really hug it to his bosom, and rejoice that he had been 
distinguished by the disapprobation of one ‘‘ whose censure was 
more desirable than his praise.” If, on the contrary, the cen- 
sure be really painful, what are the world to think of a writer 
who puts forth in his first page so hypocritical a piece of affec- 
dation as this? Again, if Mr. Buckingham be really, as Captain 
Macnaghten pretends to have heard and to believe, such ‘a 
perfect pest and nuisance fo the press, that no one here would 
think it worth while noticing him at all ;” it was a waste of 
time and money, as well as temper and patience, to print this 
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unpublished pamphlet for circulation ‘‘ among the gentlemen 
connected with the press,” for by all these, it seems, Mr. Buck- 
ingham is considered ‘a perfect pest and nuisance” already ; 
and thus, like the idle labour of “‘ gilding refined gold ” or ‘‘ paint- 
ing the lily,” it is in every sense ‘a wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess.” But when an individual says to the world, “A man, 
whose censures are much more desirable than his praise, has 
honoured me with a place in his disapprobation : nevertheless, 
though no other person in the whole community would stoop so 
low as to notice him a¢ a//, yet J cannot afford like others to 
maintain my ground upon the mere strength of a reputation 
sufficiently established to defy the attacks of one whom all the 
world, except myself may, and indeed do despise,” the reader, 
of such an avowal---which is a correct paraphrase of Captain 
Macnaghten’s declaration in his advertisement, and of his prac- 
tice in the circulation of his unpublished pamphlet---will judge 
what sort of an opinion the writer must entertain of himself, 
and sh.pe his own, perhaps, by that standard. 

Having said thus much, we should be perfectly justified in 
withholding all further notice of such a smuggled and unpub- 
lished production. But, as the subject may not again be re- 
verted to in these pages: for, after the printed avowal of the 
writer that he has ‘* no intention of prolonging a controversy,” 
it might be thought ungenerous to press upon an adversary 
who has declared his intended withdrawal from the field :---we 
may as well place, in as brief a compass as is compatible with 
being intelligible, the heads of Captain Macnaghten’s com- 
plaints, and the answers by which they can be satisfactorily met. 


1. The author, having first avowed himself to be a “ Pittite 
and a Tory,” details his personal acquaintance with Mr. Buck- 
ingham in India, and admits ‘ the liberality of his (Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s) conduct, in never allowing political difference of 
—— to interfere with, or hinder, his personal attachments.” 

e next admits Mr. Buckingham’s “ readiness to insert, on all 
occasions, the communications of others in his Journal, how- 
ever opposed in political agers to the sentiments avowedly 
entertained by himself.” To these qualities of general impar- 
tiality, we are proud to say, men of all parties, besides Captain 
Macnaghten, continue to bear testimony. 


2. After reciting these proofs of former personal esteem, and 
naan love of justice, on the part of Mr. Buckingham, Captain 

acnaghten rj pens his wonder at any change of sentiment 
in the mind of his former friend ; supposes him to be actuated 
by inveterate, though uuaccountable anes and malice, and 
demands the reason of this change of opinion and bitter hostility ! 
The answer to this is, that not a single line of the supposed 
slanders on Captain Macnaghten ever came from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s pen; that he has never entertained a feeling of either 
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hatred, malice, or hostility towards this mistaken individual ; 
that his former esteem has been merely changed to pity for his 
errors and misfortunes ; and that he has always rather avoided 
thinking on this painful change at all, than encouraged it, as 
Captain Macnaghten supposes, by the exercise of all the bad 
passions that could reign im the heart of man. 

3. Certain facts, connected with Capt. Macnaghten’s history, 
and especially during his connection with the Indian press, 
are then recapitulated, as having been asserted in the pages of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ without due foundation: and the au- 
thorities on which these rested are declared to be unworthy of 
belief. The answer to this is, that the Summary of Intelligence 
from India, which has been written and compiled by no less 
than four different and successive individuals, since the esta- 
blishment of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ has been always drawn 
from such of the public journals of India as happened to reach 
the office within the month, and such letters from sources worthy 
of credit, as had arrived from India, addressed to the Editor, or 
could be procured from persons in England who favoured him 
with occasional extracts from the letters of their correspondents. 
All these were put into the hands of the person to whom, for 
the time being’, the digest of the Summary was confided,—as evi- 
dence is laid before a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
which to frame a report, or as intelligence is laid before the 
Editor of a paper, from which to frame as faithful an account as his 
materials will admit. Not one of the individuals who have been 
thus engaged, can ever have been actuated by malice towards 
Capt. Macnaghten; whom as far as we believe, neither of 
them ever saw. And for Mr. Buckingham himself, he is ready 
to declare, that all he has ever desired from the compilers in 
question, has been a true and faithful Summary of the Intelli- 
gence submitted to them, without fear or favour, without fee 
or reward, beyond their fixed salaries, which neither increased nor 
decreased from this cause, and without the slightest bias being 
ever attempted to be given to their minds, any more than to 
those of the reporters of India House debates, or the compilers 
of the Indian promotions, births, marriages, or deaths, with all 
and each of which the Editor has no other connection than that 
of a constantly expressed wish to have these several depart- 
ments of his work as fully and faithfully executed as may be 
Ss and that general legal responsibility, of which, 

y whomsoever the information is furnished or arranged, he 
can, of course, never wholly divest himself. The notion of ma- 
lice, hatred, and personal hostility, leading to the state- 
ments complained of, is therefore wholly groundless: nor did 
such a feeling, in the slightest degree, influence the Editor in 
his omitting to prevent their publication. His love of ‘ free 
discussion” is not an idle sound: and provided statements are 
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made, on authorities which he has every reason to regard as 
accurate, and which, being placed in the hands of others, are 
analyzed with no other desire than that of stating ‘ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” he should hold 
himself a traitor to that Freedom of the Press, for which he has 
done and suffered so much, if he suppressed such truth, because it 
might be painful to individuals whom he had formerly, or whom 
he even now esteemed: because, in public questions like these, 
private partialit'es should no more have influence to prevent, 
than private dislikes to promote, the publication of whatever 
was believed to be just and true. 





CN Oe 


3. Lastly, as to the principal facts themselves ; namely—lIst, 
that of Capt.Macnaghten having been tried in the Supreme Court 
of Justice at Calcutta, and condemned to pay a fine of 10,000 
rupecs, for the seduction the young and, till ther, virtuous wife 
of his friend, under whose tent he was receiving hospitality and 
protection ;—2ndly, that of an officer of a king’s regiment having 
prevented his friend from accepting Capt. Macnaghten’s chal- 
lenge, on the ground that the latter had forfeited his claim 
to such a privilege, by conduct which, in his opinion, shut 
him out from all title to this honour ;—3rdly, that of Capt. Mac- 
naghten having, while holding the situation of Deputy Judge- 
Advocate under the Indian Government, and Editor of an Indian 
paper, used language more calculated to provoke hostilities and 
to lead to bloodshed than any other contemporary writer ;—4thly, 
that of Capt. Macnaghten being the only Editor in India who 
openly applauded the massacre of the Native troops at Barrack- 
pore, declaring it would not have been matter of regret if thrice 
the number had been slain, and describing the King’s troops as 
being employed in ‘“ sniping” at the fugitives through the 
greater part of the day ;---5thly, that of Capt. Macnaghten be- 
ing ultimately tried by a Court Martial of his brother officers, 
and sentenced to be cashiered, which sentence was so far miti- 
gated by the Commander-in-Chief as to be commuted for dis- 
missal from his office as Deputy Judge-Advocate of the Army, 
the duties of which his intemperance and indecorum rendered 
him unfit any longer to discharge ;—all these are as capable of 
proof as any assertions that were ever advanced. They are all 
to be found in the pages of the Indian papers themselves ; and 
most of them in the records of the Courts before which the trials 
and decisions took place. All the conclusions of the Judges, 
whether Civil or Military, may have been wrong; and they + 
may have decided the fate of the aceused without sufficient evi- 
dence. Capt. Macnaghten may not have been guilty of the acts 
for which verdicts have been recorded against him; but the 
world has just as undoubted a right, after such recorded con- 
victions, to assume his guilt, as they have that of Mr. Bochsa, 
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or any other individual sentenced by a Civil or Military Court 
to any penalty or punishment. It may be painful to such indi- 
viduals to see the memory of their recorded guilt revived: it 
may be even illegal, as the decision in Bochsa s case seems to 
prove, for any man ever to advert to such recorded convictions, 
true as they undoubtedly are; and it may be thought, by the 
parties themselves, quite unnecessary to the ends of public mo- 
rals or public justice, that any action of former days should 
ever be spoken of in later ones. But on these points, whatever 
the law and the guilty individuals may determine, the rest of 
the world will be likely to think for themselves: and the reply 
to any complaint of the wounded parties would be—* If you 
would avoid all pain of feeling, abstain from doing acts, the 
recollection of which disturbs your complacency ; or, at least, 
have the discretion not to add fuel to the flame, by seeking, 
through your unreasonable complaints, to provoke a renewal of 
their discussion.” 

To conclude—As Capt. Macnaghten, in indulging the vitu- 
ite which characterises his unpublished pamphlet, has 
aboured under a most unfortunate mistake in supposing that 
Mr. Buckingham is actuated by personal malice and hatred to- 
wards him individually, Mr. Buckingham takes this occasion to 
declare, in the most solemn manner, that no such feeling has 
ever for a moment entered his breast. He regrets---as who 
would not !---to see one whose early professional career, and 
private habits and pursuits, promised so brilliantly, arrested 
suddenly in his progress, and his latter days obscured by clouds, 
of which his early ones gave no sign or portent. He, therefore, 
attributing much to the influence of the misconception under 
which Capt. Macnaghten so unfortunately laboured, forgives 
him freely for all the epithets of ‘‘ slanderer, miscreant,” and 
others of similar import, with which he has so abundantly de- 
formed his pages ; conscious that as they were meant for the 
writer of the Strictures on Capt. Macnaghten’s proceedings, 
{who is altogether another individual, though quite as unde- 
serving such epithets as Mr. Buckingham himself, ) they are 
words without force or meaning : and assuring him, that so far 
is Mr. Buckingham from being his enemy, that no man would 
rejoice more sincerely than he should do, if so impossible an 
event could happen, to witness the entire obliteration of every 

uestionable act of Capt. Macnaghten’s life from the records of 
the times ; and to hail Ris restoration to that happier state, in 
which their intimacy was once marked by wr respect and 
esteem. For the rest---as this can never be---he wishes him 
health and virtuous resolutions, with a long life of distinguished 
merit, by which to eclipse the lesser, and at the end of his ca- 
reer, it may be hoped, the forgotten, imperfections of the past. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 


hI . 

Tue latest arrivals from India have brought us papers and 
letters from Bengal up to the 31st July, and from Madras to the 
middle of August. The intelligence they contain is not very im- 
portant. The second division of the army had arrived at Madras 
from Rangoon; but the second instalment due from the Burmese 
had not been paid, and the final evacuation of that port was con- 
sequently delayed. It is pretty evident that the Court of Ava, 
now that the greater part of our forces are withdrawn, will not be 
disposed to hurry themselves in paying up the arrears of the im- 
posed tribute. ‘They cannot be entirely ignorant of the peculiar 
and precarious tenure by which we hold the empire of India and 
control the Native powers who still have a shadow of independence. 
They may naturally hope by delay to gain something from the 
chapter of accidents ; and if they gain nothing else, they gain time. 
As for good faith or adherence to treaties—considerations of this 
nature, when not strengthened by clear views of interest or fear of 
retribution, have but a slight influence even with European States. 
What then can we expect from the monarch of Ava, and a court 

f « ily id faithles b: b: ANG aS We sselves have -alled 
of “ wily and faithless barbarians’ —as we ourselves have calle¢ 
them ? 

In the meanwhile, it appears that the Natives, under the impres- 
sion that Rangoon will not be given up at all by the British, are 
flocking thither in great numbers, and the trade of that place was 
rapidly reviving. The following intelligence from Rangoon is dated 
May 30, 1826: 

** Since the restoration of tranquillity, the population of Rangoon has in- 
creased in a most astonishing manner: it is suspected that part of the aug- 
mentation is only temporary, the people being so far on their way to the 
southern settlements; however such a purpose is not avowed. The Bur- 
man authorities are very suspicious of the intentions of the Peguers, and 
very unreservedly express a hope that we may be solicited to remain some 
time at Rangoon, until the new order of things is fully established ; no inti- 
mation of such a wish, however, has been officially made, and our prepara- 
tions for a final remove proceed without interruption. Shortly after Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s return to Rangoon, a party, with elephants and cattle, 
were detached from the lan. column to Martaban by way of Pegu. In con- 
sequence, however, of the unusually early cemmencement of the rains, the 
roads proved impassable, and the party were compelled to return to Pegu, 
whence they will proceed to Rangoon. The most friendly intercourse is 
maintained between the British authorities and Burman chiefs, and amongst 
others a letter has been received from Udina, the ex-Raja of Martaban, who is 
rather in an awkward predicament, as he has not been restored to his Govern- 
ment by the Court of Ava. This chief is seventy years of age, addicted to 
the use of spirits, mischievous at all times, but particularly when in his cups. 
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He served under the Bundoola in Assam and Cassay, and from his temper and 
habits is not uvlikely to be a troublesome neighbour, if replaced in his post. 
His power to do mischief, however, is very limited, and his years and pro- 
pensities render it probable he will not, however well disposed, be trouble- 
some long. Commerce is beginning to revive at Rangoon, and considerable 
supplies of grain have been already received from the Martaban province,—a 
proof of the productiveness of the latter.”’ 

Other letters of a late date have been received, which confirm 
the preceding, as well as convey additional intelligence from that 
quarter. The following is under date of June 10, 1826: 

** The Moira arrived here on the 16th instant with the two Chiefs of Tavoy, 
and three vakeels, who were lately prisoners of war at Calentta. The other 
prisoners, viz., the Rajah and Rahnee of Cheduba, may be expected every day 
by the steam-vessel. The other ships which have arrived between the I4th 
and this day, are the Thetis, the General Wood, and the Hydery. His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Atlas, from the coast of Africa, arrived this day. The non-arrival 
of ships from Madras, makes all the Madrasees, high and low, very anxious. 
The trade of Rangoon is returning by degrees to its usual briskness, and the 
population of Rangoon has considerably increased. Those fugitives who have 
returned, as well as the most considerable part of the Burmans, are buoyed 
with the hope that the English will permanently retain Rangoon ; if they do 
not, the Burmans will all remove to the territories of the English. The New 
Town is becoming very prosperous—houses are building, and some of the 
settlers are so enterprising as to send to the Coromandel coast for brick and 
chunam ; but they will find it an unnecessary expense, as the country abounds 
with lime, and bricks may be easily made, the clay of the country being pecu- 
liarly fit for that article.”’ 


Among other curiosities which have found their way from the 
Burmese territories to Caleutta, the following may be numbered. 
It is thus described in a paper of recent date : 

‘** An interesting specimen of Hindu Sculpture has lately been set up in 
the compound of the Asiatic Society’s House at Chowringhee ; a colossal 
statue of Bhudda, which stares the'visitor in the face, the moment he is 
within the gates. The figure is of black granite, ina sitting posture, as 
usual with statues of Bhudda or Gantama, and is characterised by the large 
ears and curling locks, which have been supposed to indicate the African 
origin of this divinity. The nose, however, is any thing but African—the 
figure is raised upon a low pedestal, and upon the whole is ten or twelve feet 
high. We understand this figure was surreptitiously brought down from 
Guya by the Raj Gooroo of the King of Ava. How he contrived to smuggle 
such an article is not easily conceived. On its arrival in Caleutta, it could 
no longer be hidden in a corner, and the image was redeemed from its. pur- 
loiners. After the departure of the Gooroo, the image was left in the com- 
pound of the Insane Hospital, where the European soldiers amused them- 
selves with profanely pelting it with stones, by which the hands have sus- 
tained some damage ; in other respects it has escaped unharmed, and forms a 
very appropriate Durwan for the Asiatic Society’s apartment.”’ 

The following notice of the trade of the Burmese Empire, 
especially that with China, given in one of the last Caleutta papers, 
is of some importance. It appears that tea of different deserip- 
tions from those brought to Canton, and of good quality, is pro- 
cured from China, and retailed in Ava for about seven pence per 
pound : 


‘*The principal articles of import by sea into the Burman dominions are 
Bengal, Madras, and British piece goods, British woollens, iron, wrought 
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and unwrought, copper for sheathing, lead, quicksilver, borax, sulphur, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, fire-arms, sugar, arrack, and rum, and a litile opium, 
earthenware, Chinese and English glass-ware, cocoa-nuts and betelimut. The 
trade in British piece goods has of late years much increased, whilst that ef 
Madras piece goods has, proportionately, diminished. On the northern fron- 
tier of the Burman dominions, an active trade is carried on with China and 
other eastern states ; the chief emporium is at a place called Banmo, on the 
Chinese frontier, and at Midai, four or five miles to the northwaid of Aimera- 
pura, Mohammedan and Burman merchants of Ava go to Banmo to meet the 
Chinese, part of whom, not unusually four or five thousand, come down to 
Midai. The Chinese import copper, orpiment, quicksilver, vermillion, iron 
pans, silver, good rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw silk, spirits, hams, musk, 
verdegris, dry fruits, and a few fresh fruits, with dogs and pheasants ; the 
Chinese travel on small horses and mules, and are said to be two months on 
the road. The tea that is brought by the Chinese is black, and is made up in 
round cakes or balls ; some of it is of very fine flavour, and it is all of a very 
different description from any which is sold in the market of Canton ; the 
better qualities are well adapted for Europe: the retail price is but one tikal ; 
little more than a rupee for one vis, or nearly four pounds. This tea is used 
by all who can afford it, but a cheaper sort, said to be the produce of some 
part of the Burman territory, is an article of great and general demand. It is 
eaten after meals, with garlic and sesamum oil, and it is customary to offer 
it to guests and strangers as a token of welcome. The returns of the trade 
with the Chinese are chiefly cotton, ivory, and bee’s wax, with a small quan- 
tity of British woollens, chiefly broad cloths and carpets. The quantity of 
cotton is annually very considerable, it is estimated at not less than 70,000 
bales of three hundred pounds each: the greater part of it is cleaned: the 
Ava cotton of the lower provinces is of a short staple, but that of the upper, 
long, and cfa fine texture. The cotton of Pegu, it is said, is sent to Chitta- 
gong and Dacca, and is the material of the fine Dacca muslins. Another line 
of traffic is that with the country of the Shans, or, as it is termed by Euro- 
peans, the kingdom of Lao. The Shan traders repair annually, in the dry 
season, to the Burman country, bringing with them stick lac, bee’s wax, a 
yellow dye wood, various drugs and gums, raw silk, lacquered ware, ready 
made jackets stuffed with cotton, onions and garlic, turmeric, and coarse sugar 
in cakes: the chief returns are dry fish, nappi, and salt. The chéef fair at 
which the shans attend is at Plek, six or eight miles south of Ava, on a small 
river which falls into the Irawadi under the walls of the capital: there are 
several smaller fairs along the east bank of the Irawadi, and one more con- 
siderable is annually held at the Dagon Pagoda, near Rangoon.”’ 


The latest accounts which reach us, from various quarters of the 
country recently acquired from the Burmese, show, however, that 
the climate is such as to prove a great drawback to the true value 
of such possessions. The following is from Cheduba, dated June 1, 
1826: 


** The south-west monsoon set in here abont the middle of last month, with 
its accompaniments, violent winds and rain: for some days previous the weather 
had been extremely hot, no wind, with the thermometer frequently as high as 
94 degrees. From this period, I am sorry to say, we have experienced much 
sickness, and the mortality which has attended our men has been very great. 
On the Ist of last month, our strength was about four hundred men. forty and 
more of whom have since been laid in their graves, and, ere this month is 
closed, I dare say, twice that number will have shared the same fate—our 
sick in hospital have increased from fifty to upwards of two hundred and 
fifty, besides convalescents in barracks that were obliged to be discharged 
to make room for others, whose cases were of a more urgent nature. It is 
truly melancholy to see the state that the corps is in—from the circumstance 
of this being only the commencement of the healthy season, and from the 
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recent calamiious fate before our eyes which attended the army in Arraean, 
similarly situated to what we are at present,—despair is almost visibly por- 
trayed in every countenance! and such is the baneful influence of this pesti- 
lential climate, that neither care nor atteation to your health is seemingly of 
much avail, as death generally seizes the youngest, stoutest, and most sober 
of the men—our Bengal servants are equally as sickly as the European sol- 
diers ; the fever, however, must be with them of a less degree, as few have 
been carried off by it; they were, however, become perfectly helpless, and 
look miserable.”’ 

While speaking of the commerce of ihe east, we are reminded of 
the late pressure for money in Calcutta, which was occasioned by 
the drains of the war, and the consequent demand of specie for 
all the operations of Government, which led to the opening new 
loans, and procuring cash from every available quarter. It appears, 
from recent advices, that this pressure has at length abated: as 
the following paragragh froma Bengal paper of July 3, 1826, 
which states the causes of its removal, and the sources from whence 
relief has been obtained, will show: 

‘** Treasure, to the amount, as stated to us, of seventy lacs of Rupees arrived 
at Calcutta from Bhurtpore, on Sunday afternoon, under a strong eseori, and 
was landed on Monday morning. 


‘** Fifty lacs from Lucknow are also, we understand, daily expected. This 
supply, in addition to the ten laes which have arrived from Chittagong and 
Aracan, and the twenty-five that may be daily expected from Rangoon, must 
effectually relieve the Money Market, already, indeed, in a recruiting state.” 

On the other hand, one of the principal articles of export in the 
commerce of India was likely to fall very short in quantity, and + 
some loss to be occasioned to the planters of Indigo, by the de- 
ficiency of the harvest in this now widely cultivated and highly 
valuable plant. Letters from Calcutta, to the 14th of July, give a 
very unfavourable account of the Indigo crop. One letter, of the 
8th, says: “ The general opinion of the crop is, that it will be 
very deficient. The estimated quantity is—50, 60, to 70,000 
maunds. Last year’s crop was 140,000 maunds. The river is 
rapidly rising, and the crop, in no case, can exceed 75,000 maunds. 
The exports to England will consequently be from 10 to 12,000 
chests less than last season. There are no complaints of money 
being scarce.”—In another letter of the 13th, it is:mentioned, that 
“ accounts of the Indigo crop, of the most discouraging descrip- 
tion, continue to be received from all the Indigo districts ; and the 
failure, particularly in Bengal, is likely to exceed the most gloomy 
predictions. There is no Indigo in the market ; and no prices are 
quoted for it. Large shipments of cotton have taken place— 
freights, 5]. 10s. to 7l.; Exchange, 2s. to 2s. 1d.; discount on 
private bills, 7 per cent.; European goods now in the market, 
selling generally at an advance of 2s. 6d. per sicca rupee.” 

Although we have not heard of the return of the cholera 
morbus, which was for so many years the scourge of India; yet 
we regret to observe, by a paragraph in the ‘ India Gazette’ of the 
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early part of July, the existence of a disease in Calcutta which is 
thus described : 

** A slight epidemic, we understand, prevails at present in Calcutta. It is 
somewhat similar, but much less severe, than the epidemic fever of the last 
two years. There is considerable head-ache, with pains uf back and limbs. 
It runs through its course in about forty-eight hours, and does net leave the 
patient 30 debilitated as the former epidemic ; neither is there that eruption 
of the skin, impatience of light, and affection of the joints which characterised 
the dissease alluded to.”’ 

As some of the Bengal papers have inconsiderately joined in the 
complaints made by individuals against the general accuracy of the 
intelligence from India, given in our pages, by far the greatest 
portion of which reaches us through the channels of their own 
columns, it may teach them a useful lesson of humility, to show 
them that the best among themselves are not infallible. In a 
number of the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette’ some time in the month of 
June, the following paragraph appeared : 

** We are sorry to state, that a letter is in town, (Calcutta, ) announcing the 
shocking intelligence that his Majesty’s ship, Barracouta, has been wrecked 
on Madagascar, and all the crew, including captain and officers, massacred 
by the natives ; this letter came from the Mauritius, and the melancholy fact 
rests on authority that cannot be doubted.”’ 

Here was a fact, so melancholy in its nature, so calculated to 
give pain to numerous. individuals, that the utmost care should 
have been taken to ascertain its undoubted truth before it was 
issued to the world as resting on unquestionable authority. It 
was printed, however, and copied by all the other papers of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, as a matter of undoubted certainty. From 
a paper of the last named Presidency, it was copied into an English 
Journal the ‘Globe,’ and read by many here as a piece of authentic 
information, the positive manner in which the authority was de- 
clared to be undoubted, leaving no room for hope or suspicion of 
its inaccuracy. Ina few days, after its appearance in England, 
however, a paragragh in the ‘ Globe’ contradicted the whole story, by 
the satisfactory announcement that his Majesty’s ship Barracouta, 
instead of being wrecked on the Island of Madagascar, had safely 
arrived in England some months ago: and that the captain, officers, 
and all the crew, instead of being “ massacred” by she savage 
natives of Africa, had been paid off at Deptford, and were now 
probably enjoying the comforts of home, and a sfug fire side. So 
much for the “ undoubted anthority” on which this “ shocking 
intelligence” was founded. We do not give this as an instance of 
any thing but liability to misinformation and error: nor do we re- 
proach the ‘ Columbian Gazette,’ or the other Indian papers for their 
too ready credence of such false rumours. Put this we say, that 
when matters happening in their own hemisphere are so imperfectly 
known tothem: they might exercise some indulgence towards others 
who are equally, though not more liable, to the same risk of being 
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misinformed on matters passing at a distance, and of which it is im- 
possible to receive intelligence but through the channel of others. 


ManprRas. 


The tranquillity of this Presidency is seldom disturbed by any 
remarkable event ; or, if such events occur, they make no noise 
beyond the precincts of the fort. The official stiffness and state, 
for which its society has long been remarked by the other settle- 
ments in India, seems to extend itself to something more than their 
full dresses, and formal dinners. The minds of the people are 
never ruffled by the intrusion of public discussion on any topies, 
likely to excite their feelings, or their thoughts: and that mental 
and physical repose, so much an object of desire with all Asiaties, 
seenis to be enjoyed in the highest possible degree at Madras. The 
only article of public intelligence that we have been able to glean 
from that quarter, and this through the intermediate channel of an 
inglish paper, is the following, under date of Madras, July 22: 

‘* The Honourable the Governor left the Presidency yesterday afternoon on 
a tour to the Provinces. His Excellency’s departure was announced by a 
salute of nineteen guns fromthe saluting battery, and by a similar complement 
from Chepauk Palace,"’ 


Bombay. 


The Bombay papers are (if the reader can fancy such an unusual 
combination) amusingly dull. Having goue through the ‘ Bombay 
Gazette,’ for the month of June last, we perceived nothing but a 
dreary waste, and an almost total absence of Indian intelligence, 
suve and except the important record of a dinner, an anniversary 
or a ball, on which occasion the utmost freedom of panegyric is 
permitted, until we came to the last paper of the month, (the 28th,) 
in which is the following amusingly dull lamentation of the Editor, 
on his resignation of the important trusts which he had ably dis- 
charged. It is worth transcribing for the information of the 
English reader, who will obtain from it a tolerably accurate impres- 
sion of the general. character of Indian newspapers, the class of 
subjects they discuss, and the nature of the materials which they 
lay before their admiring readers. The retiring Editor says :-— 

‘** This being the last time of our superintending the *‘ Bombay Gazette,’ it 
might be considered ungracious, were we to resign an employment dedicated 
to the public without announcing our resignation, and ungrateful if the ac- 
knowledgment of patronage were omitted. We therefore venture to encroach 
on the space usually appropriated to narrative and speculation, for the purposes 
of conforming to custom, discharging the tribute of gratitude, and taking a 
brief retrospect of the cireumstauces under which our course has been pursued. 
As the period of our engagements with the Bombey Press has not abounded 
with incidents calculated to awaken public attention, and give interest to jour- 
nals or weekly prints, our resources have been but few to supply novelty, or 
materials for the exercise of opinion. Yet we have experienced that indul- 
gence which repays anxiety, and approbation, which may induce us to resume 
our labours in a wider field. Unfortunately, the preference usually given by 
Englishmen to foreign productions, does not extend to the relation of events ; 
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and still less to the discussion of remote transactions, which distance of time 
and space equally affect in the scale of importance, while the Indiau Press has 
little to offer the.n but occasional dry importations, often insipid, and some- 
times of artificial manufacture. Not that the country we live in is wholely 
barren ; far from it: but some of its produce, imparting the knowledge of good 
and evil, has long been forbidden fruit ; consequently few would be tempted 
to pluck it at the risk of expulsion from Paradise, unless, with the genius of 
Milton, the hope might be entertained of eclipsing his fame by the benefit of 
experience, to surpass him in description, and add new horrors to the fall of 
man. But whatever may have been the trammel!s with which public informa- 
tion has been restrained, or the paucity of interesting subjects for discussion, 
as we have shared the difficulties with our cotemporaries, it is far from our 
intention to complain of them as hardships peculiar to ourselves, but to men- 
tion them as an apology for the Indian Press generally, of which every one may 
take advantage according to their several necessities ; provided that, as clerks 
formerly claimed the benefit of clergy, by being able to read, this apology 
shall not extend to those who cannot wrile. In conducting a public paper, 
the hope of pleasing all who perused it we never indulged, and considering 
that decided principles of whatever description, must give offence to some, we 
have reason to believe that our endeavours to avoid giving ithave been gene- 
rally fortunate. If we have ever exceeded the bounds of moderation, it was 
more from inadvertancy than intention; and public candour has not left us 
reason for thinking it has often been imputed to design. A few individual 
exceptions to liberal construction are scarcely deserving notice ; particularly 
when arising from that ignorance of language incapable of discerning inferences 
from facts, or the heavy intellect which mistakes irony for grave assertion. 
However severe the stagnation of public incidents may have been felt by those 
employed in recording them, we have seldom offered lamentations in the room 
of intelligence, or endeavoured to enlighten our readers by informing them that 
the weather was cloudy. If our pages have been dull, we have never vio- 
lated the rules of society by the sacrifice of private feelings to propitiate pub- 
lic favour. If we have had opinions to combat, or attacks to repel, we have 
never substituted invective for argument, nor scurrility for facts. In resigning 
charge of the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ our solicitude for its success has not been 
diminished ; and as the conduct of those still concerned in it claims every at- 
tention to their interests, we are gratified in being able to inform our readers, 
that the printing department will be greatly improved by the arrival of our 
English paper ; and as no attention will be wanting, we feel confident, that 
the liberality which now claims our gratitude will continue its support to our 
successor.” 


After this honourable retreat of the old Editor, and publicly an- 
nounced approach of the new, one might have anticipated a debut 
corresponding to the expectations raised. We can imagine the 
newspaper readers of Bombay, speculating, during this anxious 
interval, on the probable line of politics to be pursued by the new 
candidate for fame: on the length and merits of the first leading 
article from his pen, on the able development of his political prin- 
ciples, and the comprehensiveness of his glance over the state of 
public affairs, at the period of his accession to office, or to power. 
Judge then, gentle reader! what must have been their disappoint- 
ment, when, on opening the new paper, which was now enlarged 
from a quarto to a folio sheet, as if on purpose to provoke enlarged 
expectations, the following original matter, in the shape of an 
Editorial or leading article, was all that presented itself to their 
disappointed vision : 

‘In spite of our endeavours to give our readers something novel on the occa- 
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sion of entering upon our new calling, we are driven to the necessity of tell- 
ing them ‘the old story over again, that we have neither had arrivals nor de- 
partures during the past week. Bombay, as most of our readers know, is a 
place almost entirely devoid of incident ; and the only thing therefore in the 
shape of intelligence, which we can expect to convey in our weekly periodi- 
cal, must be derived from other quarters. Thus dependant on foreign aid, 
we have no other alternative than to submit, and our submission we fear will 
be but too notorious on the perusal of our present number. In our subsequent 
columns will be found the latest news from the sister Presidencies, and a con- 
tinuation of such articles of interest as we have been able to extract from our 
European files recently received by the China ships. We must beg to solicit 
the indulgence of our readers towards our first attempt, aid until we find our- 
selves more at home, and have had time to look into those extensive subjects 
of foreign politics, and domestic economy, with which the journals and peri- 
odical publications abound. 

‘* We have been unable to ascertain whether the free trader, Elphinstone, 
will put to sea to-day or not, the following, however, is a list of her passen- 
gers :—Capt. John Webster, Lieut. M‘Lean, Mr. Suier, Mr. Clarkson, Mrs. 
Hogg, Miss J. Hogg, Miss L. Hogg, Miss E. Hogg, and Mr. J. Hogg.”’ 

“ Here be truths !”—What can the well-educated and intelligent 
members of the civil and military services of India desire after 
this ?—Was there no one among either of these extensive bodies suffi- 
ciently interested in the reputation of their country, for good taste, 
to say nothing of good sense, or refinement of understanding, to 
give the Editor a line of remonstrance or advice, or even to help 
him to better materials for the paper of the succeeding week ‘— 
The Editor had correspondents, it is true; for, in the paper of 
July 5th, the first Number that was issued under his management, 
he announces the receipt of a communication, in the following 
terms :—“ Timmy Tickle came too late for insertion in our present 
Number; but, in our next, he may rely on due attention being paid 
to his accidental discovery.” After a whole week, therefore, to 
examine and deliberate on this elegant production of British genius 
in the East, it was inserted at full length, occupying a column and 
a half of a large folio newspaper. We content ourselves with 
a few extracts of the prose and verse (for the production includes 
each), to give the English reader an idea of the materials which the 
‘ Bombay Gazette’ thinks worthy of being laid before its numerous 
and intelligent readers. 

‘* The following amiable conversation took place between Mr. and Mrs. 
Crankum, of Slanderem Hall, near Garden Reach, not 1000 miles from the 
City of All asses: (City of Palaces.) 

‘* Mr. C.—Why my love you really worry me to death, you make my life 
quite a burthen to me—toothless lump of spleen, I wish I was rid of you 
(aside. ) : 

** Mrs. C.—That’s your own vile temper Mr. Crankum, I’ve had my own way 
much too long in England to resign it now, or even have it disputed by you ; 
but here are visitors coming, don’t let them see that we have been quarrel- 
ing already my love, we have only been three days together my dear 

Crankum, after a 15 years separation, it would Jook so very odd, our names 
will be all over Calcutta. , 

‘* Enter Mrs. Gab. 

** Mrs. C.—(Smiling beautifully Satanic) my dear Mrs. Gab how di do, its a 

very long time since I had the happiness of seeing you, you are really look- 
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ing as young as ever. My sweet Husband too is looking charmingly, and so 
stout, don’t you think so ? 

** Mrs. G. Rimarkibly vell indeed ; Hindy appears to hagree with him at 
hall events ; but my dear Eliza, vat ship did you come in. 

‘* Mrs. C. In the Linkum Fiddelius, Capt. Chaw the wind, a very gooda 
man, we were on the whole very comfortable and had it not been for a Cadet, 
Mr. Josephus Millerius, making love to my young Daughter, which rather 
annoyed me, the voyage would have been delightful. 

Mis G. A young Cadet hindeed!! When there hare so many Civilians, & 
in hindy an Hestablishment his hevery thing? 

Mrs. C. True, very true Mrs Gab. I have been long, very long separated 
from my dear Huband, but the education of my children Mrs, Gab, that has 
indeed been a task, and yet my Leloved Crankum does not think them very 
clever. 

** Mr. C. Clever! big an Ass as Iam, [ can see ‘hat money has bean expended 
on them to very liltle purpose they are great gaukies and can scarcely write 
(aside) (to Mrs C.) pardon me my darling, 1 only said that I thought moggy 
did not dance so elegantly as she might have done, owing no doubt to her 
being cooped up in anasty ship. 

‘* Mrs. C. The mind, the mind my dear Mrs. Gab, the cultivation of the mind 
is every thing, and to that alone have I devoted all my time. 

** Mis. Gab, no doubt on it. Hintillect! Hlintellect, his hevery thing, Mrs. 
Crankum, honloy give me Hintellect, as Mr. Drummer says,and I will make 
it hanser hevery useful porpoise ; but I have several calls to make, my dear Mrs. 
Crankum, so good by. 

“* Mrs. ©. Good morning my love, you are the kindest creature, my dear (to 
Mr. Crankum) pray hand Mrs. Gab to her Carriage. good morning (exit 
Mrs. Gab.”’ 


“Lam first cousin to the divel on two sticks, and I ean only tell you that— 





‘* This happy pair ere three weeks had expired. 
(But the Grey mare was far the better Horse) 
To it they went, and each with fury fired, 
She call’d him fool, with epithets much worse 
Then stamp’d and tore and shook her skinny fist 
(*‘ My Eye! how she did sputter, foam, and Grin’’—) 
Her mouth was screw’d to such a hideous twist 
She look’d the image of grim death and sin. 
Have [ come back to India, stupid lout, 
To be thus talk’d to, and my daughters by, 
Am I? she scream’d—her two last stumps fell out 
Then down she fell and grum led out a sigh. 
Of ran Crancum—fingers in his ears 
I had but little sense before, he sadly cried, 
Oh would she ne’er had come, he said with tears, 
She hawk’s and spits and is so dirty fied. 
Before a stranger only see her smile 
You'd think that butter could not melt within her 
But coarse and gross, intemperately vile 


And slander loves, much better than her dinner. 
(Signed) ‘“ Birt Wipeorr.”’ 


After this, one might expect admission into the columns of the 
‘ Bombay Gazette,’ for any thing that the lowest intellect could pro- 
duce. But it seems there are communications inferior in merit 
even to this (in the eye, at least, of the Bombay Editor—though 
it would be difficult for any one to conjecture what they could 
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resemble): for, in the succeeding week’s paper, July 19th, he has 
the following announcement to correspondents: “ Timmy Dog- 
grell’s poetical effusion has been received ; and is, we think, replete 
with drollery and waggish humour ; but being rather pointed or so, 
and not exactly of that stamp which we patronize, we must decline 
inserting it in the Gazette.” If these specimens of taste and judg- 
ment be not the most favorable for the reputation of the paper for 
which they are selected, we can only say that they are impartially 
taken from the series for June and July, the latest Numbers that 
have reached this country, and are found in the consecutive order 
of dates as referred to in the text. 


This, then, is the Paper which Mr. Elphinstone patronizes, in 
which Mr. Warden and other distinguished members of the Bombay 
Government hold shares! 'This is the Paper principally used as 
an engine of the East-India Company’s highest functionaries, 
against an upright judge of the King’s Court at Bombay! and these 
are the sort of compositions which prove the great zeal of these 
professing philanthropists, for the advancement of moral and intel- 
Jectual refinement among our native Indian subjects! Why, there 
is scarcely a purvoe among their Hindoo clerks who would not be 
ashamed of such a publication. 


CENTRAL InpIA. 


The contents of the Native Indian Papers leave no doubt that the 
Punja is again the scene of military operations, and that Runjeet 
Singh has resumed his purpose of attempting to extend his do- 
minions at the expense of the Afghans. The distressed state of 
that country is highly favourable to his views. The rival kings, 
Mahmood and Shuja, are equally fugitives, the former with his son 
Kamran, being in inconsiderable force at Herat, and the latter 
living privately within the British territory, or at least till lately. 
The country is divided between the sons of Fateh Khan, who are 
always at variance with each other, and who have no hereditary nor 
personal claim to the allegiance of the Afghan tribes. At the 
same time, religious differences, and a spirit of independence, are 
likely to animate the Afghans against the Sikhs, and may supply 
the place of a legitimate and consolidated Government. Possibly 
Shujah’s recent departure from Loodhiana, if correctly reported, 
may have beenthe work of Runjeet Singh, whose policy it obviously 
is, to offer to the Afghans, a king whom they have obeyed, and to 
whom they were as much attached as their capricious and lawless 
character permitted them to be to any ruler. For re-instating him 
in part of his possessions, the eastern portion of Peshawer, and its 
dependencies, may be the price ; and they will be more easily pur- 
chased, we should think, in this manner, than by a hostile collision 
with the whole body of the Afghans. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 12. H 
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JAVA. 


The accounts from this quarter are far from satisfactory: they 
vary, however, so much in their details, that it is extremely difh- 
cult to collect from the general mass a faithful summary of the 
whole. The following are the principal communications received, 
and are given in the progressive order of the dates. The first is 
through Singapore ; under date of the 6th of July, which says :— 


** Our letters from Batavia come downto the 23rd of last month. We learn 
from them that an action had taken place to the Eastward, between a body of 
Dutch troops and the insurgents, in which the former suffered severely. The 
date of the affair is not stated, but we believe it to have taken place close to 
Brambanan. The European force had two Captains and one Lieutenant killed, 
and amongst the wounded we regret to observe the name of Captain de Steurs, 
confidential Aid-de-Camp to General de Kock, and a young officer of promi- 
sing spirit and gallantry. The Javanese are represented to have exhibited a 
skill and determination on this occasion superior to what they had formerly 
shown.”’ 

Accounts of nearly two months later have reached Holland, by 
arrivals direct. The following is an article, dated at the Hague, 
on the 12th ultimo: 

** The Sephyr, Captain Osgood, has brought no papers, but some accounts 
from Java to the 16th August, from which it appears, that the measures taken 
to reduce the rebellious districts, and which were at first suecessful, had been 
suspended, two Javanese Princes of our party having fallen into the hands of 
the rebels. Many of those who had already submitted were induced to recom- 
mence hostilities, so that the tract of country in which the insurrection pre- 
vailed, was too extensive to be wholly occupied by our troops, and General 
de Kock had therefore resolved to confine himself to the occupation of the 
most important points till the arrivai of the reinforcements daily expected 
from the Netherlands. When the letters were dispatched, two strong detach- 
ments were in the Straits of Sunda, on board the King of the Netherlands. 
and the Jonge Adriana, which sailed from here in April; and as ten other 
ships left our ports about the same tiie with troops, reinforcements to the 
amount of 1,000 men probably arrived about the end of August and beginning 
of September. Meantime the necessity of a powerful Javanese Government 
at Djocjocarta was so much felt, that it had been resolved to appoint the 
Sultan dethroned in 1812 by the English, to direct the affairs of the Govern- 
ment with, and for, his very young great grandson. Messrs. Engelhard and 
Muntighe were appointed to accompany the old Sultan to Djocjocarta. On the 
28th July, and 4th and Ilth of August, our troops were engaged with the 
rebels at Katjebow, Bontol, and Kalidjenkin, and had beaten them without 
much loss on our side; in the last action, a handful of Europeans under 
Major Sollewyn, repulsed the enemy led by Diponegoro, in spite of the con- 
fusion which Wad arisen among the Native Troops in our service. In Celebes, 
affairs seem to take a favourable turn through the increasing influence of our 
ally, Aroe Lombo.”’ 


The following extract of another letter, from the same quarter, 
and brought by the same ship, has been posted at one of the mer- 
cantile coffee houses in the city, and is considered to be perfectly 
authentic : 

** Since our last, an alarming change has taken place in the affairs of Java, 
in consequence of the rebel chief having gained a very considerable advantage 


over the Dutch troops in a most unexpected manner, which has so much en- 
couraged the enemy, that fears were entertained he would follow up this 
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advantage, which, in the weak state of our forces, he certainly might do with 
impunity. Three hundred and fifty men, however, have arrived from the 
Netherlands, within a day or two, in the Joage Adriana, (Java Packet) and 
Netherland Koning, which will prove a check, if they arrive soon enough at 
the seat of war. Vessels have also been taken up to bring back troops from the 
outports. We hope to see more troops arrive soon from the Netherlands.” 

In consequence of this information, the attention of the Dutch 
Government has been called to the subject of sending out re- 
inforcements, and accordingly accounts from the Helder, of the 
6th of December announce, that the long talked of expedition to 
Java will speedily sail. ‘The troops are to be carried out in the 
Waterloo, Wassenaer, and Zeeun, ships of the line. Some diffi- 
culty had oceurred in getting seamen to complete their complement, 
but that difficulty had been got over. The Waterloo, Wassenaer, 
and Zeeun, will take out 2,800 soldiers. The rest of the expedi- 
tion, consisting of a frigate and some brigs, were to sail from 
Flushing, ’ 

SINGAPORE. 

Singapore papers to the 9th July have reached London. It is 
reported that the mission to Siam, under Captain Burney, has 
failed. A newspaper is to be established at Malacca.-—'The follow- 
ing is from the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of July 6 :— 

“The ship Hunter has returned from Siam since our last. She left Bankok 
about the middle of May, at which time the Mission brig Guardian was re- 
ceiving on board the presents from the Court and preparing fer departure— 
Captain Burney expected to leave about the end of June, so that he may be 
expected to arrive here very shortly. Weare not aware of the result of Captain 
Burney’s negociations, but report says that they have entirely failed, the 
Siamese Court having peremptorily refused to agree to the restoration of the 
King of Kedah ; and from the accounts from Tringann of the arrival there of 
a deputation from Siam, it would appear that they have no intention of re- 
linquishing their right of interfereace in the aifairs of the Malayan States. We 
hope that the Envoy has found this jealous and overbearing people less im- 
practicable on the subject of commerce, which is of more importance to the 
interests of our country. The Ministers, however, seem to be aware, that by 
the free admission of foreigners iuto Siam, the enslaved people would soon 
learn the benefits of liberty, and the present abominable system of tyramy 
would be in danger, and from this arises their jealousy of Europeans.” 


New Sovurn WALEs. 


The intelligence from this quarter extends to the, beginning of 
August. ‘The prosperity of the colony continues to advance; and 
the cultivation of sugar, and manufacture of rum, was proceeding 
satisfactorily. Strong objections were urged, however, on the spot, 
against the operations of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
recently established in London, with what justice, we are hardly 
prepared to say. ‘The intelligence generally received from the 
colony, in England, is of a nature to induce further enterprize to 
be directed towards that quarter of the globe ; and accordingly, 
we find the following paragraph in a Plymouth and Devonport 
paper, of the past month. ‘The writer says :-— 

*: Emigration to New South Wales has been encouraged here by the flat- 
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tering accounts received from several individuals, natives of these towns, who 
have settled in that rising colony, and have realised handsome fortunes. Last 
week the ship Elizabeth sailed from this port with several settlers, among 
whom was Major Elrington, of this town, who has sold his commission, and 
received a grant of 2,000 acres, situate about 150 miles from Sidney, which 
he intends to cultivate.”’ 


Nevertheless, it is well that information of a contrary deserip- 
tion, if it comes in an unsuspected form, should be also submitted 
to the public eye. We accordingly transcribe from the ‘Australian,’ 
a paper published in New South Wales, under the date of Sidney, 
July 26, 1826, the following strictures on the affairs of the 
Agricultural Company, written on the spot, and open, of course, to 
refutation if found inaccurate :— 


“‘The Directory of the Australian Agricultural Company have had little to 
record in the deeds of their mighty establishment during the year 1825. So 
little that when their annual report reached us, we did not think it worthy of 
publicity through our columns. Next January the case will be different— 
they will have to recount the great deeds of the Colonial Committee—they 
will have to dilate on the accomplished hoaxes that have been played off— 
the delusions that have been practised on the unthinking Colonists—they will 
have to describe how they advertised two thousand pounds’ worth of bills 
on England as a small venture, at a time when exchange was higher than ever 
known in the Colony, previous to their advertisement, or than probably will 
ever again be known, as long as New South Wales exists as a Colony—they 
will have to chuckle at thus profiting in a small way, of the embarrassments 
‘of the Colony—they will have to pass a vote of thanks to their distant agents 
for their ingenuity in cajoling the Colonial Government out of the best me- 
chanics Port Macquarie could produce, at a time when the business, and the 
works and the projects of every man in the Colony were at a stand-still for 
want of the same description of men these agents carried off by ship loads at 
atime, to Port Steven—they will have to exult at the dexterity of the same 
agents, in draining the Colony of the best portion of its breeding stock, by 
just stepping in with tempting offers, and tempting prices, at the period when 
trade was stagnant, when the poor farmers were labouring under a temporary 
embarrassment, and when ready money happened to be scarce among every 
class, and amongst all persons except those possessed of the two or three 
pound advances on the Australian Agricultural Company’s shares—they will 
really have so many subjects to congratulate the mass of proprietors on, at 
their next annual meeting, that in place of having to draw upa report, occupying 
six pages of a small pamphlet, we may expect to see a large octavo volume, 
containing not merely a statement, in general terms, ‘that every thing con- 
nected with the Company has continued to proceed in the most satisfactory 
manner ;”’ ‘‘that dispatches have been received’’ by two ships, of the safe 
arrival of two ships, containing a few paltry sheep, “that measures had been 
arranged’’ for‘ commencing the survey of parts of the Colony,’’ ‘‘ that these 
surveys were expected to occupy about three montbs,’’ that economy was the 
ruling principle in the management of their affairs, that they had been more 
lucky in their purchases than private individuals, that ‘they have no reason 
to apprehend any difficulties in the acquisition in the Colony of such numbers 
(of sheep, &c.) as it may seem desirable for them to obtain,” and lastly, thata 
steam engine is about to be forwarded to the Colony, to be used in working the 
coal mines ; we shall expect to see not a general detail like the above—the last 
report ; but minute particulars of the flourishing condition of the Company, 
of the increased stock of the Company, not imported, but purchased, just when 
hard times compelled the poor to look around fora little temporary assistance, 
and to accept this assistance from the Company, at the cost of lasting depres- 
sion, and by the ruin of themselves individually, and to the injury of the 
Colony generally. They will have plenty of topics for exultation ; they will 
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have to show that the best brood mares are in the possession of the Company ; 
the best merinoes have been sold to them; the best horned cattle are grazing 
on their million acres ; the best mechanics are employed by them—all these 
advantages being obtained, through the misfortunes of the Colony, and by an 
uudue preference heing given to the Company. 

‘* The encroachments of the Company should have been resisted by the 
people from the moment of the publication of the Act which incorporated 
them. Public meetings ought to have been called to get them disfranchised, 
if practicable, or at least, to render their movements as inoffensive as possi- 
ble. Petition after petition should have been dispatched to England, in order 
to beseech the British Ministry to limit, instead of enlarging the powers of 
the Company, aud to restrain them, at least, wiihin their first boundaries, if 
they could not without breich of faith disfianchise them, instead of bounti- 
fully, yet injudiciously, lavishing favour upon favour, and acceding to er- 
croachment upon eocroachment. The Colonists ought severally and unitedly 
to have resisted the Company within the Colony. In a body they ought to 
have shown to tle Colonial Government, in spite of orders from home, that 
every indulgence granted to the Company was an act of injustice committed 
against themselves, and the abstraction of useful mechanics was most of all 
injurious at the present period ; and the Colonists would have most surely 
consulted their own welfare and their own interests, both present and future, 
had they never been seduced into the folly of selling to the Company the 
pick of their stock, the flower of their brood-mares, and the finest of their 
merinoes. 

‘© We have, as yet, said but little about surrendering the coal mines, on a 
Jong lease of thirty-one years to this Company. The energies of the Colo- 
nists, had they been exerted opportunely, would certainly have prevented 
this sacrifice of the colonial interests. Who, it will be argued, could have 
foreseen that an agricultural company, obtaining a charter of incorporation, 
professedly, and under the pretence of becoming feeders of sheep and wool 
growers, would convert themselves into miners and coal dealers? We an- 
swer, every body might have suspected the worst, from those who were the 
chief promoters of the original scheme.’’ 


Pactric IsLanps. 

Letters from Rio Janeiro state, that information has been 
received there of the Blossom frigate having touched at Pitcairn’s 
island, in the South Sea, where, some few years since, the mutineers 
of the Bounty had found a retreat. Old Adams, the last survivor 
of these unfortunate individuals, was living, and in tolerable good 
health. The population had so much increased, that the scarcity 
of wood for fuel, and other purposes, was beginning to be felt, and 
fears were entertained of a greater diminution of this valuable 
article from the increasing number of dwellings necessary for the 
inhabitants. It is added, that Adams wished for some of his com- 
munity to be removed to New Holland, many expressing their 
desire for such a proceeding. 


Care or Goop Hope. 


We have received papers and letters from this Colony up to the 
25th October ; and we regret to perceive that the calamities, both 
physical and political, by which it has been for so many years 
afflicted, are yet far from being entirely removed. The crops of 
last year were so deficient that a great scarcity of bread prevails 
throughout the interior districts; and many of the corn farmers 
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had petitioned (though it seems ineffectually) for a supply of seed 
wheat from Government. The young crops (just getting into corn 
at the date of our advices) are in many places affected by rust, 
and on the northern frontier also ravaged by swarms of locusts. 
The imhahitants are absolutely unable to pay their taxes, yet in 
place of being relieved by the Government, have been burdened 
by new ones. The rates of postage too have been increased 
throughout the Colony, and newspapers, which had hitherto been 
transmitted free of charge and unstamped, are now saddled both 
with stamps and postage—with the exception of the Government 
Gazette, which by this maneuvre is enabled to secure almost a 
total monopoly of the mercantile and other advertisements, &c. 


These however are but slight matters, compared with many other 
grievances which Lord Charles Somerset’s twelve years’ administra- 
tration has entailed on this unfortunate settlement. The depre- 
ciation of the currency by extravagant issues of paper in direct 
contravention of solemn public engagements ; the sudden settle- 
ment by the Home Government of the exchange at the depreciated 
rate ; the effect of the numerous monopolies and restrictions both 
upon the internal and export trade of the Colony ; the enormous 
burthens imposed to raise money to support a lavish expenditure 
on country houses, marine villas, salaries and allowances for para- 
sites and pet functionaries—Government farms for breeding race 
horses, and above all, on that most useless and expensive of all 
Colonial corps the Cape Regiment—these are but a sample of the 
blessings which Lord Charles has bequeathed to the Cape—and 
from which long years of painful and persevering retrenchment 
will scarcely relieve it. 

The impoverished condition of the Colony—the expediency for 
farther retrenchment—and the urgent necessity for the inhabitants 
to come forward to petition Parliament for redress and relief—are 
topics ably treated in many numbers of Mr. Greig’s ‘ Advertiser ;’ 
but none of which our present limits permit us to quote. We have 
repeatedly mentioned the distinguished talent and independent spirit 
with which this Journal is conducted. These qualities occasioned 
its suppression by Lord Charles in 1824—and, if we may credit the 
assertions of a rival Cape Journal (the ‘ Chronicle,’ a hireling of the 
house of Somerset) the ‘ Advertiser's’ boldness in the exposure of 
abuses, is again likely to endanger its existence. The Editor it 
appears is guilty of letting in too much light upon these “ dark 
places of the earth.” He is making the ignorant and apathetical 
Dutch boors “ politicians.” They are absolutely beginning to be- 
lieve that they have certain civil rights as free British subjects, 
They are begiyning to discuss the propriety of representing their 
grievances to Parliament. They have become readers of news- 

apers. In 1823, they were conter.t with the ‘ Cape Government 
Bette, described even by the “ Civil Servant” as the very ne 
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plus ultra of wretched inanity. Messrs. Greig, Pringle, and Fair- 
bairn commenced their respective Journals in 1824; and in spite 
of their almost immediate suppression by the Colonial Government, 
and the rancorous persecution to which those individuals were ex- 
posed, they taught the Colonists to read—and some are even he- 
ginning, it seems, to think. There are now published in Cape 
Town, besides the ‘ Government Gazette,’ three Newspapers and a 
Magazine. Two of the Newspapers, the ‘ Advertiser’ and 
‘ Chronicle’ are printed both in Dutch and English; the Maga- 
zine, and one Newspaper (the Kaapsche Courant or Verzamelaar) 
are printed in Dutch only. Yet this is the place where, in 1823, 
Lord Charles Somerset assured Mt. Greig that a Weekly News- 
paper could not possibly find readers, and therefore out of a 
“ friendly regard for his welfare” strongly urged him rather to try 
his fortune at the Mauritius ! 

Had a free press existed at the Cape during the last twelve 
years, would the enormous abuses have existed which now crush 
the settlement to the dust? and if so, will Government-——will Par- 
liament again permit this “ terror to evil doers and praise to them 
that do well”—to be again suppressed or shackled? We would 
fain hope that the present session of Parliament, if not the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, will secure a better destiny for 
the Cape of Good Hope. . 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Hume, on the 7th inst., brought 
forward a motion for the production of certain papers relative to 
numerous complaints from the Cape Colony, but withdrew it on 
obtaining a promise from Mr. Horton that the whole of the Com- 
missioners’ Report would be ready in a few weeks, and that if any 
strong case were brought forward, the papers connected with it 
should not be refused by Ministers. With this understanding the 
subject at present rests. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 20th of Septem- 
ber, give a strange and confused account respecting the Marguis 
of Hastings East Indiaman, which put into that place for supplies. 
It is mentioned that Mr. Martin, the second, and the chief officer 
Row, had been put under arrest for alleged improper conduct ; 
that on the 8th September the ship was discovered to be on fire 
(in the store-room) ; the officers, after it had been put out, men- 
tioned to Captain W. Ostler, that the fire must have been occasioned 
by some evil-disposed person on board. The Captain is repre- 
sented to have been in a state of great agitation afterwards, and 
being missing next morning, was supposed to have thrown himself 
from the cabin window; the following scroll was left—< A bad 
crew, and bad officers, is the destruction of W. Ostler.” Accord- 
ing to the accounts, which are of course made by gentlemen who 
conceive themselves to have been ill used, the Captain destroyed 
himself in a fit of insanity. 
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The war on the northern frontiers of Persia, is probably by this 
time at an end. The success of the Russians, in any contest in 
which they might engage with the Persians, could never be a 
matter of deubt to any one who knows the character and resources 
of the two nations. Whether the Russians will follow up their 
victories, by extending their territorial possessions in the direction 
of Persia, remains to be seen. If they desired it, nothing would be 
more easy than for them to effect the entire subjugation of Persia 
_in a few campaigns ; but the time for this, though we doubt not it 
will ultimately come, does not seem to be yet arrived. The latest 
intelligence from Persia came (by an overland dispatch) from 
Tabreez, dated October 3, 1826; and this stated, that a division 
of the Persian army, detached by his Highness the Prince Regent, 
under the command of his eldest son, Mahomed Meerza, and 
his uncle, Ameer Khan, was defeated, with severe loss, on the 
26th September, near the village of Shamkhar, in the north-west 
of Georgia. The battle was fought on the banks of the Yezan, a 
second stream of which divided the contending armies. The 
Russian force amounted to about 6,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry, 
with a proportionate number of guns ; that of the Persians to 5,000 
infantry and 5,000 irregular horse, with six field pieces. After 
some hard fighting, the Persians were coinpelled to retire in the 
utmost confusion ; and it is supposed that nearly the whole of their 
infantry were either killed or taken prisoners. Three field-pieces 
fell into the hands of the Russians, and Ameer Khan was killed 
by a Cossack, when in the act of rallying his troops. The young 
Prince, Mahomed Meerza, was taken prisoner by a Cossack, but 
was afterwards rescued, and borne away in triumph, by one of his 
surdars. 


The proclamations and appeals put forth by ralers to their 
people, at the commencement of all wars, are in spirit, if not in 
substance, the same. ‘The proclaiming party are sure to be in the 
right, according to their own account of the matter; and their 
“ aggressors,” for so the opposition party are always sure to be 
called, entirely in the wrong. It sometimes happens, of course, 
that this is true : but in every case in which two opposing parties 
each call the other the “ base and faithless violaters of treaties, 
and the cruel and perfidious disturbers of the peace of their 
neighbours,” (and in every war, such is the natural recrimination 
of the belligerents), it is clear that only one party can be right 
and that the other must be wrong. ‘The Persians, in their national 
appeals, no doubt make it appear clearly that the Russians were in 
fault. Their proclamations, however, are not Gazetted, and there- 
fore do not reach European ears. The Russians, on the other hand, 
make it as clear that the Persians were to blame ; and, this being 
printed, becomes known to all the world. The learned Judges of 
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England have recently determined, that it is unlawful to publish 
q police reports, because they are ea-parte, and give only one side 

of a case (though whatever the accused has to say in his defence, 

is heard and printed as part of such reports). No one complains, 

however, of ex-parte proceedings, when one nation is heard by its 
: proclamations, and another is silent: nor does any one suspend his 
judgment on the points at issue, because of the insufficiency of 
evidence. In the case of the Burmese, and indeed of all Indian 
wars, for instance, it is the proclamations and accounts, which the 
East-India Company give of these transactions that alone come 
into our possession: and, upon these, without the Native powers 
being heard in defence or reply (though, no doubt, their account 
of the case would be very different from our own), an impartial 
verdict is pretended to be given, and votes of praise or censure 
passed on the parties opposed in the concest. Of the nature and 
character of such ex-parte documents, generally, the following 
proclamation of the Russian general, Yermoloff, who commanded 
at Teflis, dated August 22 (N.S.), and addressed to all the in- 
habitants of Georgia, may serve as a specimen, and is therefore, 
perhaps, worth recording : 

‘* The Persians, or, more properly speaking, the Kisilbashians, who have 
been long known to the inhabitauts of Georgia by their hostile dispositions 
and base insolence, have unexpectedly entered our territory with their forces. 
Firmly convinced that our great monarch, like ourselves, his faithful subjects, 
maintains inviolate the rights of the peace concluded with them thirteen years 
ago, we did not think the hostilities which they have so shamefully begun, 
possible at a time when our ambassador is still among them. I think it un- 
necessary to give you here a detailed character of the Persians. You, Geor- 
gians, are perfectly well acquainted with them. But I‘must not conceal from 
you, that they have been able to gain over a part of their Tartar brethgen ; 
that they promise their troops all the property of the Georgians as their booty, 
which in former times they carried into effect in so barbarous a manner; but 
they have already forgotten that the Georgians, inspired by love of their 
true religion, and attachment to their country, drove them back into the fron- 
tiers of Persia, with a handful of militia, and this in earlier times, when the 
powerful hand of the Emperor Alexander did not yet protect them. You 
know, then, in the midst of most profound peace and tranquillity, the 
Persians have attacked our troops, ravaged the open country of Schurager, 
and carried off captive the peaceable inhabitants, who, confiding in the 
existing friendly relations between the two sovereigns, lived, without any 
apprehension, close to the frontiers of Persia. Persian troops advanced 
at the same time into the frontiers of Karabash. The absurd reports 
which were spread that the Russian troops were employed in quelling 
disturbances in the interior, and a certain Seid Mulla, seduced by the 
presents of the grandees of Persia, have cause this war to be undertaken, 
though General Prince Menzikoff, in whom his Imperial Majesty has particu- 
cular confidence, was in Persia to regulate the demarcation, and has been in- 
vited for that purpose to Sultanieh by the Schah himself. I know that the Per- 
sians are infamous enough to employ all kinds of seduction and lies ; be pru- 
dent, and do not suffer yourselves to be misled. You will be invited to flight ; 
to treason ; then you will be removed into the interior of Persia far from your 
home. Ask the Demurtschesalzes, they will tell you that many of them have 
returned from Coragan, whither they had been sent. What advantages will 
the Persians offer you? Will they give you better land than that you culti- 
vate here, while they themse!ves live in many places ona barren soil and in 
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a state of poverty? It is a melancholy existence that awaits traitors and 
deserters, for whither can they fly when the Russian troops enter the enemy’s 
territory ? Remain faithful to your great emperor, rally against your enemies, 
defend your families and your property, and you will laugh at the credulous 
minds of those who shall trust to the perfidious lies of the Persians.’ 

The Persian reply to this would be worth seeing; but that, as 
we before observed, is not accessible to us; the great curse of 
printing presses, and the poisonons influence of free discussion, not 
having yet reached this enviably happy country ; its rulers, with 
the wisdom that characterises their English neighbours in India, 
being determined, no doubt, to prevent this pernicious evil as long 
as possible, from disturbing the happiness of their contented popu- 
lation. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Inp1A House Desares. 


Te proceedings at the East India House, during the past 
month, are given at great length in the reports of the debates 
which have been held there on the several subjects made matter of 
discussion among the Proprietors: and on the facts and opinions 
therein developed, we have offered, in various notes on the text, 
such brief comments as a hurried perusal of the speeches as they 
passed through our hands, after coming from those of the reporters, 
enabled us to give. We confine ourselves, in this place, therefore, 
to the record of such incidents as are not there adverted to, pre- 
mising, however, that except the contests for Directorships, the 
proceedings in Parliament, and the speeches at the Court of Pro- 
prietors, there are few events connected with the Eastern world, 
which, from one end of the year to the other, arise to disturb the 
tranquillity of the times. 


Honours to Lorps AMHERST AND CoMBERMERE. 

The following official announcement, dated Whitehall, December 
2, 1826, will show, in addition to the thousand other instances that 
have occurred i in every age and country, the slight connection that 
exists between merit and reward; and how much more powerful 
is the interest of high connections, and the virtue of political sub- 
serviency, than any other claims, to, secure the honours which 
Courts have to bestow: 


Wuitewatt, Dec. 2, 1826.—‘‘ The King has been pleased to direct letters 
tent to be passed, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United 
Kingdom to William Pitt Baron Amherst, Governor-General of India, by the 
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titles of Viscount Holmesdale, in the county of Kent, and Earl Amherst, of 
Arracan, in the East-Indies. 

‘* Also to direct letiers patent to be passed, granting the dignity of Viscount 
of the United Kingdom cf Great Britain and Ireland to Stapleton Baron Com- 
bermere, by the title of Viscount Combermere, of Combermere, in the county 
palatine of Chester.”’ 

Burmese Stare CARRIAGE. 

The Burmese war being finished, and the projector of it rewarded 
with honours from his sovereign, and thanks from his masters, the 
interest respecting that country, and the events connected with it, 
begin to decline. Accordingly, among other announcements of the 
month, we have noticed the following: 

“Sate or THE Burmese Impertan State Carriace.—This splendid spe- 
cimen of eastern magnificence was sold by auction, yesterday, (Dec. 18,) at 
the Exhibition-room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. It was exhibited at 1s. 
admittance the last season, and persons going to the auction yesterday were 
not, it is true, charged admission money, but before they were let into the 
room they had to purchase a catalogue. Mr. Robins, who presided at the 
sale, described the carriage in the terms ofthe catalogue. He estimated its 
original cost at a lack of rupees; the number of stones set in it amounted to 
twenty thousand; but he was not authorised to vouch for them as_ being 
precious. ‘ fter agood deal of preliminary puffing, the first bidding he ob- 
tained was 100 guineas, on which it slowly advanced, and was ultimately 
knocked down for 1,000 guineas, to a gentleman whose name we did not 
learn. The throne of the Burmese Monarch was bought by the same pur- 
chaser for fifty guineas. These accompaniments of imperial grandeur were 
captured by Lieutenant Colonel Miles, K.C.B. during the late Burmese war, 
according to the statement of the catalogue, corroborated by the auctioneer.”’ 

Some doubts were originally entertained as to whether this was 
really a state carriage of the Burmese, or whether it was manufac- 
tured in London. We have reason to believe, however, that it was 
really the carriage of a native of rank, brought from the coast of 
Ava to Bengal, and from thence to England, by certain speculators, 
who hoped to realize some profit on its exhibition ; but who have, 
we hear, on the contrary, sustained a considerable loss. 


Bishop or Caucurra. 

On the 6th of December, a numerous meeting of the friends and 
supporters of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
was held at the Society’s office in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the standing committee, and of 
considering what steps it might be necessary for the Society to take 
in consequence of the lamented death of the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. The Chair was taken shortly after one o’clock by the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by the Bishops of London, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Llandaff. The Secretary read the 
resolutions framed by the standing committee, and recommended 
by them to the Society’s adoption. They were in substance as 
follow: ry 


1. ** That the Society deeply deplore the death of the departed Bishop 
Heber, both for his valuable services to the cause of Christianity in the 
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a state of poverty? It is a melancholy existence that awaits traitors and 
deserters, for whither can they fly when the Russian troops enter the enemy’s 
territory ? Remain faithful to your great emperor, rally against your enemies, 
defend your families and your property, and you will laugh at the credulous 
minds of those who shall trust to the perfidious lies of the Persians.”’ 

The Persian reply to this would be worth seeing; but that, as 
we before observed, is not accessible to us; the great curse of 
printing presses, and the poisonons influence of free discussion, not 
having yet reached this enviably happy country ; its rulers, with 
the wisdom that characterises their English neighbours in India, 
being determined, no doubt, to prevent this pernicious evil as long 
as possible, from disturbing the happiness of their contented popu- 


lation. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Inp1A House Desares. 


Te proceedings at the East India House, during the past 
month, are given at great length in the reports of the debates 
which have been held there on the several subjects made matter of 
discussion among the Proprietors: and on the facts and opinions 
therein developed, we have offered, in various notes on the text, 
such brief comments as a hurried perusal of the speeches as they 
passed through our hands, after coming from those of the reporters, 
enabled us to give. We confine ourselves, in this place, therefore, 
to the record of such incidents as are not there adverted to, pre- 
mising, however, that except fhe contests for Directorships, the 
proceedings in Parliament, and the speeches at the Court of Pro- 
prietors, there are few events connected with the Eastern world, 
which, from one end of the year to the other, arise to disturb the 
tranquillity of the times. 


Honours to Lorps AMHERST AND CoMBERMERE. 

The following official announcement, dated Whitehall, December 
2, 1826, will show, in addition to the thousand other instances that 
have occurred in every age and country, the slight connection that 
exists between merit and reward; and how much more powerful 
is the interest of high connections, and the virtue of political sub- 
serviency, than any other claims, to, secure the honours which 
Courts have to bestow: 


Wuitewatt, Dec. 2, 1826.—‘* The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United 
Kingdom to William Pitt Baron Amherst, Governor-General of India, by the 
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titles of Viscount Holmesdale, in the county of Kent, and Earl Amherst, of 
Arraean, in the East-Indies. 

‘* Also to direct letters patent to be passed, granting the dignity of Viscount 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to Stapleton Baron Com- 
bermere, by the title of Viscount Combermere, of Combermere, in the county 
palatine of Chester.”’ 


Burmese Strate CARRIAGE. 


The Burmese war being finished, and the projector of it rewarded 
with honours from his sovereign, and thanks from his masters, the 
interest respecting that country, and the events connected with it, 
begin to decline. Accordingly, among other announcements of the 
month, we have noticed the following: 

“ SaLe or THE Burmese Imperran State Carriace.—This splendid spe- 
cimen of eastern magnificence was sold by auction, yesterday, (Dec. 18,) at 
the Exhibition-room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. It was exhibited at Is. 
admittance the last season, and persons going to the auction yesterday were 
not, it is true, charged admission money, but before they were let into the 
room they had to purchase a catalogue. Mr. Robins, who presided at the 
sale, described the carriage in the terms ofthe catalogue. He estimated its 
original cost at a lack of rupees ; the number of stones set in it amounted to 
twenty thousand; but he was not authorised to vouch for them as being 
precious. ‘fter a-good deal of preliminary puffing, the first bidd'ng he ob- 
tained was 100 guineas, on which it slowly advanced, and was ultimately 
knocked down for 1,000 guineas, to a gentleman whose name we did not 
learn. The throne of the Burmese Monarch was bought by the same pur- 
chaser for fifty guineas. These accompaniments of imperial grandeur were 
captured by Lieutenant Colonel Miles, K.C.B. during the late Burmese war, 
according to the statement of the catalogue, corroborated by the auctioneer.”’ 

Some doubts were originally entertained as to whether this was 
really a state carriage of the Burmese, or whether it was manufac- 
tured in London. We have reason to believe, however, that it was 
really the carriage of a native of rank, brought from the coast of 
Ava to Bengal, and from thence to England, by certain speculators, 
who hoped to realize some profit on its exhibition ; but who have, 
we hear, on the contrary, sustained a considerable loss. 


Bishop or CaucurTra. 

On the 6th of December, a numerous meeting of the friends and 
supporters of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
was held at the Society’s office in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the standing committee, and of 
considering what steps it might be necessary for the Society to take 
in consequence of the lamented death of the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. ‘The Chair was taken shortly after one o’clock by the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by the Bishops of London, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Llandaff. The Secretary read the 
resolutions framed by the standing committee, and recommended 
by them to the Society’s adoption. They were in substance as 
follow : 


1. ** That the Society deeply deplore the death of the departed Bishop 
Heber, both for his valuable services to the cause of Christianity in the 
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Indian Divan under his cre, and for his unwearied and primitive zeal, and as 
a prelate of the Church of England, of which he was one of the highest orna- 
ments. 

2. ** That his loss was aggravated, by taking place at a time when his ser- 
vices were likely to be so valuable in Southern India. 

3. ‘* That the best tribute which can be paid to his memory is, the carrying 
into effect the measures he recommended as it were with his last breath. 

4, ** That 5,0001. be expended by the Society in the establishment of two 
scholarships for Native Missionaries in Bishop’s College, to be for ever called 
Bishop Heber’s Scholarships. 

5. * That 2,0001. be expended in repairing the Church at Tanjore, and other 
Churehes and School-houses in Southern India. 

6. ** That a sum of 5001. be laid out in enlarging and supporting the Na- 
tive School Press.” 

These Resolutions were then put from the Chair, and carried 
nem. dis. 


It was then resolved, That the Chairman should present a me- 
morial to Government, for the appointment in future of three 
Bishops, one for each of the Presidencies of India; and that a 
memorial to that effect should be laid before the East India Board 
of Directors. 

The successor to the late Bishop of Calcutta has not, we believe, 
(says the ‘ Globe,’) yet been determined upon—at all events his 
name has not been officially announced, although speculation has, 
as usual, been busy on the subject, and both Mr. Le Bas and 
Mr. F. Bayley have been mentioned as likely to succeed to the see. 
In the mean time, to settle the matter comfortably, the clergy 
generally are desirous that the diocese should be divided into three 
portions, and that a distinet prelate should be appointed at each 
of the Presidencies ; the reasons for which arrangement are very 
satisfactory to those who assign them. In the first place, the 
labour at present is immense, and the two Bishops already ap- 
pointed have, they say, sunk under it—Bishop Middleton died 
immediately after his visitation, and Bishop Heber during its pro- 
gress. Secondly, by the present system a Bishop must always be 
consecrated in England—the diocese is so much the longer without 
a head ; whereas, if there were three, the other two might conse- 
erate in India—an arrangement which would also open the door to 
the advancement of the resident clergy, who are now excluded from 
rising higher than to an Archdeaconry, as Ministers would never 
think of bringing one of them to Europe for consecration. The 
measure would, of course, be highly popular with them. It seems 
thus to be proved, that if one Bishop is necessary, three are indis- 
pensable :—indeed four would be better, to guard against acci- 
dents. In spite of all this, however, we doubt whether the Com- 
pany will not extremely grudge any addition to the burthen upon 
their finances, which, thanks to the Burmese war, are sufficiently 


loaded. 
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Tse Marquis or Hasttines. 


The death of this distinguished individual has, from its being 
unexpected, and from other circumstances attending its announce- 
ment, excited a melancholy interest in Indian circles. It is known 
to most persons who were personally acquainted with his Lordship 
in India, that he suffered greatly during his residence there from 
an affliction which at one time was thought to render his return 
to England necessary, for the purpose of undergoing a surgical 
operation. Increasing age, and the painful humiliations and vexa- 
tions with which his mind must have been harassed by the neglect 
and ingratitude evinced towards him since his return home, are 
likely to have aggravated all the symptoms of this already afflic- 
tive visitation. Under these circumstances, the slightest accident 
would be sufficient to produce irreparable mischief: and accord- 
ingly having fallen from his horse during one of his ordinary rides 
at Malta, the injury he received by the fall was such as to confine 
him at once to his bed, and very shortly to accelerate his death. 
The following account of his removal from Malta to Naples, in the 
last stage, as it were, of existence, is from a letter dated at Naples 
on the 29th of November: and we give it in the language of the 
writer himself: 

** Arrangements having been made on board the Revenge for receiving the 
Marquis of Hastings and family on board, by the officers giving up the ward- 
room and the cabins in it, he was, on the 20th, brought down from the pa- 
lace at Malta to the shore in a sofa arranged for that purpose, and put into 
the Admiral’s barge, and towed alongside, to prevent the noise of the oars in 
the boat in which he was; he was hoisted in and carried to the cabin in the 
ward-room safely, and at day-light next morning the Revenge weat to sea: 
he was in such a weak state, when brought on board, that it was quite won- 
derful his surviving one hour after the other. He was removed from Malta 
quite against the opinion of all the medical men. The ship had fortunately a 
very quick and very quiet passage, being only three days ; but, on the arrival 
of the Revenge, he was so ill that it was impossible to move him; therefore, 
the ship remained at Baia Bay, to take advantage of the smooth water, the 
Admiral, as usual, doing every thing he could, and putting himself to many 
inconveniences. The Marquis lingered in the most melaucholy state, show- 
ing the greatest firmness and resignation I ever heard of; and on the 23d, at 
about eleven at night, he breathed his last, surrounded by his unhappy wife 
and four daughters. His son is not here, but is expected every hour. So 
well was he convinced that his time was close at hand, that he took leave of 
his children several days before his death, and told his medical men not to 
give him any thing to prevent the event taking place at once, as he was quite 
sure nothing would save him.” 

It is stated in another letter from an officer of the Revenge, 
dated from on board that ship, that the late Marquis of Hastings, 
in a letter found amongst his papers after his death, requested 
that, on his decease, his right hand might be cut off, and preserved 
until the death of the Marchioness, when it was to be interred in 
the same coffin with her ladyship! In pursuance of his direction, 
the hand has been amputated. 


His remains were, in conformity with his expressed wishes, con- 
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veyed in his Majesty’s ship 4riadne, Capt. Fitzclarence, from 
Naples to Malta, there to be interred, the Marchioness and her 
children intending to remain some time at Naples. 


Of the public character of the Marquis of Hastings it must be 
quite superfluous at this period to repeat our opinion. No man 
has stood more prominently before the world than himself; no 
man’s career has been examined with closer scrutiny, or marked 
with greater differences of opinion respecting his merits and de- 
fects. There are many acts of his life on which that difference of 
opinion still prevails: nor on these is unanimity ever likely to be 
attainable. Of his India administration, which is that we best 
know, and most deeply interests the class to whom we address our- 
selves, it may safely be pronounced to have been one of the most 
brilliant and beneficial to India that was ever conducted by any of 
the various individuals sent out to rule the destinies of that vast 
and distant empire. His military operations were all masterly and 
successful, his wars not objects of choice, but justified by the duty 
he owed to those placed under his protection : his financial measures 
were more productive without being more oppressive than those of 
his predecessors: and his views and intentions towards the general 
improvement of India, large and benevolant. 


His deficiences were, however, these: He did nothing to reform 
the administration of justice,—nothing to abolish the horrid prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, and burning widows alive,—nothing to 
promote the colonization of India,—nothing to elevate the condi- 
tion either of the Native or Indo-British races, from the degraded 
scale in which the Company’s policy has placed them; though he 
had it in his power, by a very little exertion, to effect them all. 
He was favourably disposed towards the spread of education ; and 
professed very loudly his attachment to the freedom of discussion. 
But, though there is every reason to believe that he was at the 
time sincere in both; yet he was weak enough to suffer evil coun- 
sellors to gain his ears, and the poison of their insinuations para- 
lyzing his judgment, and blinding his understanding, he acted in 
such entire opposition to his professions, that when he resigned his 
government in India, he had so fallen from the height of his re- 
cently preceding popularity, that he had only a few personal ad- 
mirers and adherents left ; the friends of absolute power hating 
him for his avowed attachment to freedom: and the friends of 
liberty despising him because his actions were at complete variance 
with his professions. Never, indeed, was there a more complete 
illustration of the insufficiency of any thing short of firmness and 
integrity of principle to obtain lasting respect for man, than in the 
case of the Marquis of Hastings. He had qualities, which, well 
directed, would have secured for him the admiration of the world. 
He professed certain principles, on the strength of which he ob- 
tained vast popularity, and even strong and sincere attachments. 
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But when he showed, by his subsequent conduct, either that his 
professions were insincere, or that he had not the moral courage to 
act up to and defend them at all hazards, the friends which his 
supposed integrity of principle had originally won for him now 
deserted him, as unworthy of their future regard : their attachment 
was to an individual whom they believed to be what he represented 
himself, the friend of freedom as the birthright of his fellow- 
countrymen: but when they discovered that he was nof the indivi- 
dual they had supposed him to be, then affection was changed to 
sorrow, and the bond of their union was sundered for ever. Such 
ought to be the issue: and we trust the living will read a lesson in 
this history of the dead. 


In private and personal accomplishments and qualifications, 
Lord Hastings was excelled by few. His thoughts and conversation 
were marked by great dignity and elegance ; his manners were full 
of the most winning grace and affability. Almost all his weak- 
nesses, indeed, sprung from an excess of desire to please those by 
whom at the moment he happened to be surrounded or importuned. 
He had not the firmness to deny a suitor, even when his request 
was unreasonable or unjust : in consequence of which he was con- 
tinually counteracting, by yielding to the influence of others, the 
good that had originally emanated from himself: and making 
pledges and promises so utterly incompatible, that the least reflec- 
tion would have shown him they could never be redeemed or per- 
formed. In his domestic and social relationships, he was warm and 
faithful to the last ; a devotedly attached husband ; a fond father ; 
and a cordial and constant friend. 


We are glad to observe that Sir Charles Forbes has reminded 
the East-India Directors of what they and the other proprietors, 
of India Stock, especially, owe to the memory of the deceased. 
As the Governor-General of India has towered above his compeers, 
in almost immeasurable superiority, and we can conscientiously 
say, that if Clive and Warren Hastings deserved a statue in the 
niches of the India-House debating room—and if Mr. Adam de- 
served the commendations of the court, withiu a few hours after 
the intelligence of his death reached England, Lord Hastings’s 
claim to both is as superior to that of either, as the degree in which 
he surpassed them all in the possession of those great and exalted 
qualifications, as a soldier and a statesman, which east his weak- 
nesses far intothe shade. ‘The conduct of one of the former was 
marked by deeds of faithlessness and cruelty; of another by acts 
of rapacity and fraud ; and of another, by tyranny and persecution 
towards those who merely differed from him in opinion. Lord 
Hastings’s career was stained by no such crimes as these. His 
great fault, in the eyes of the Directors, was, that he dared to think 
for himself, and refused a slavish obedience to their orders when 
they were unjust or impolitie: his weakness, in the eyes of those 
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who would otherwise still have admired him, was the inconstancy 
and vacillation which marked his professions and his practice, 
when great principles were at stake: but he was neither a cruel, 
a rapacious, nor a tyrannical ruler, over the natives of Hindoostan ; 
nor was he an unrelenting persecutor of his own countrymen in that 
land. Here, at least, his public merits far outweighed his defects : 
and, as a Governor-General of India, we sincerely believe him to 
have been superior to all with whom he can be compared. And 
how have the Directors requited his great services and brilliant 
administration ?—They refused him even the ordinary grant to 
which the most imbecile of their Governors-General are by usage 
considered to be entitled; they refused him their thanks and 
approbation on his retirement from office ; they supported his 
accusers and calumniators, and assisted them in their endeavours 
to charge him with fraudulent and corrupt connivances at the un- 
just enriching of his favorites and dependants: and yet, when, 
after the severest scrutiny, he came out of the furnace like tried 
gold, more pure and refined—they still suffered him to pine in 
neglect; and rather than retrace their steps by re-appointing him 
to India at a moment when all but their own voices were clamorous 
for his return, they saw him end his days in poverty, in exile, and 
in comparative obscurity. 

We trust, however, that there will be found sufficient honesty 
and spirit among the Proprietors of India Stock to perform the 
duty which the Directors have so shamefully neglected; and this, 
too, in a manner to convince the world that virtue and gratitude 
are not utterly extinct among them, as well as to prove that the 
power which they profess to have, of controlling the acts of their 
servants, whom they place in the Direction, is not an empty boast. 


SONNET.—SPRING. 
By D. L. Richardson. 


Tue brightly-beaming Spring at length is seen 

On glad Creation’s throne. The infant year 

Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear ; 
And clad in glittering beauty, smiles serene 

The quick-reviving earth! Though long hath been 
The trance of Nature on the naked bier, 

Where ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear, 
And rent with iron hand her robes of green, 

The fearful spell is broken ! Glossy trees, 
Resplendent meads, and variegated flowers, 

Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze ! 
With rapture-kindling eye the poet sees 

Fair shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowers, 
And laughing streamlets chase the flying hours ! 

















DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, Dec. 13, 1826. 


A GenerAt Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was this day spe- 
cially summoned, for the purpose of taking into consideration certain papers 
received from India respecting the late war with Ava, and the operations 
against Bhurtpoor, together with resolutions of thanks adopted by the Court 
of Directors. 


The Cuairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) was proceeding to open the business 
of the day, when 

The Hon. Leicester STANHOPE rose and said—I wish, Sir, before we 
proceed to consider the subject which we are assembled to discuss, to put a 
question to you. I understand that it has been officially stated by Captain 
Amherst, that Lord Amherst has been recalled from his Government, and I 
now ask, whether there is any truth in that rumour, and whether the Duke of 
Buckingham is about to proceed to British India in Lord Amherst’s place ? 

The Cuainman.—There is no foundation whatever for the statement of the 
recal of Lord Amherst, and that, of course, constitutes an answer to the other 
question of the Hon. Proprietor. (1) 





(1) It is necessary to make a few remarks on this answer of the Chairman to 
Colonel Stanhope’s question. The question was, ‘* Has Lord Amherst been 
recalled?’’ And the answer is, ‘‘ There is no foundation whatever for the 
statement of the recal of Lord Amherst.’ To say that this is an evasive an- 
swer, would but imperfectly express its character. I[t is not merely evasive, 
but worse ; since, without directly impugning the authenticity of Captain 
Ambherst’s statement, in his letter to Mr. Trower, respecting his father’s in- 
tended removal it goes to make an impression that there is no foundation 
whatever even for that statement, any more than for Colonel Stanhope’s, 
since the one is the basis of the other; and if the answer of Sir George Ro- 
binson be interpreted according to its obvious purport, it would imply that 
no intimation was ever given to Lord Amherst of his intended recal ; that the 
pretended letter of his son was a mere fiction ; and that the whole community 
of India were labouring under an entire misconception, when the fact of this 
intended recal was universally credited amongst them; for all these are im- 
plied in the answer of the Chairman, that ‘ there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement of the recal of Lord Amherst.” 


In opposition to this assertion, notwithstanding the high authority from 
which it comes, we contend that there is a foundation, and one which no so- 
phistry or evasion of the Chairman can destroy, for the statement made. The 
proofs are these ; and it will be seen that they are no slight ones: About 
the period at which the letter of Captain Amherst to Mr. Trower was dated, 
namely, in March 1816, not only were innumerable copies of this letter it- 
self,* announcing to the Indian public the fact of the Governor-General’s 
recal, circulated freely over every part of India, but several copies of it were 
transmitted through different channels to England. Nay, we have heard, and 
we sincerely believe the fact, that the original of the very letter in question 
has been seen at the India House, and is probably still there, though not 
among the records open to the Proprietors’ inspection. Besides this, the 
Public Papers of Bengal, printed under the very eyes of Lord Amherst, not 
enly proclaimed the fact to all India, but commented on it, in something like 





* For this ‘ Letter,’ see the ‘Oriental Herald’ for October. Vol. EX. 
p- 230. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. I 
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THANKS TO LORD AMHERST, &c. 

After some routine business of no public interest had been gone through— 

The CuairMan stated that this Court was specially summoned in order that 
there might be laid before the Proprietors certain papers received from India 
concerning the late war with Ava, and the siege of Bhurtpoor, which had been 
open at the East India House, for the inspection of the Proprietors, since the 
29th of November. The resolutions relative to the war with Ava should be 
immediately read, after which it would be his duty to submit them to the Court 
for their consideration. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I am desirous, before the discussion commences, to ask 
a question of someimportance. Let it be understood, that I do not mean, in 
putting that question, to reflect on the allowance granted to Captain Michael, 
Mahratta interpreter, whose services no doubt deserve it. What I desire to 
learn is, whether official papers, written in the Oriental languages, and sent 
home to this house from India, are accompanied with an English translation, 
or whether the originals are transmitted for translation here ? 

The CmarrRMAN answered, that he must refer the hon. Proprietor for an 
answer to the Carnatic Commissioners, because the papers came home to 
them. 

Dr. Gitcueist said, he spoke not of any particular set of papers, but of 
official papers in general Did they come to this house translated, or did 
they not? 

The CuarrMan answered, that the Court knew nothing of papers such as 
the hon. Proprietor had alluded to. They had, indeed, recently received a 
despatch from the Persian prime minister, which was accompanied with a 
translation. 

Mr. Hume.—I believe my hon. Friend's question is not properly under- 
stood. He alludes to the correspondence, carried o1: in the Native languages, 





the strain of Captain Amherst’s letter, with slight variations, it is true, in 
their opinions of the matter, but none whatever,s to the authenticity of the fact. 
Is it probable—nay, is it even possible, that this open proclamation of a recal, 
so unpalatable to a Governor-General of India, should take place in his own 
capital, and be traced to the authority of his son, in a Ictter to one of the 
most distinguished of his courtiers, (for Mr. Trower has enjoyed, and, no 
doubt,-always will enjoy this distinction, be the ruling Governor who he 
may,) without a doubt being ever uttered on the subject even in the Gazettes 
of authority? The thing is incredible; and, indeed, it may be taken as 
indisputable, that if any paper in India were to dare to announce the Gover- 
nor-General’s recal, in consequence of the displeasure of the Court of Direc- 
tors, without that event being founded in fact, its Editor would, on the same 
day, have a letter, from the Chief-Secretary to Government, which would 
soon convince him of his error. 

It must have been known to Sir George Robinson himself, as well as to 
all his colleagues in office by whom he was supported within the bar of the 
India House Court, that there was a foundation for the statement contained 
in Captain Amherst’s letter to Mr. Trower, and in the corresponding and 
corroborating testimony of the Bengal Papers about the same period ; and 
we, therefore, consider the delusive answer of the one, and the acquiescing 
silence of the other, to be most discreditable to the whole body. How much 
more dignified would it have been for the Chairman to have stated the real 
truth of the case, by saying, ‘ That, no doubt, there was a period at which 
“some intention was entertained, by some of the members of the Direction, to 
‘ propose the recal of Lord Amherst ; and that the Duke of Buckingham was 
‘at the same time thought of as a proper person to be substituted in his 
‘ place ; and that the displeasure of the Court at Lord Amherst’s conduct, in 
‘ the three particulars adverted to by Captain Amherst in his letter to Mr. 
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between different Native courts and the British court ; and he wishes to know, 
whether the original documents, in the Native languages, were translated 
abroad, or were sent home to be translated in England ? 


The CHaiRMAN answered, that translations of such papers, and not the ori- 
ginals, were sent to the Court of Directors. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—Ia consequence of the answer I have received, I shall 
take the liberty of going a little farther. We have been informed that trans- 
lations alone of official documents are received here. How then has it hap- 
pened, contrary to this rule, that Mahratta papers in the original languages, 
are sent home, and that a gentleman has been engaged to translate them ? 
Much inconvenience may arise from this plan—because, when the labours of 
the Tanjore Commissioners are drawing to a close, some difficulty may arise 
with respect to certain phrases or expressions in the language, which would 
render it necessary to send out to India to have them properly explained, and 
much delay and expense must be the inevitable consequenee. All this incon- 
venience would be avoided, if the papers were translated in India, and sent 

‘home in that shape to this country. 

The Cuarrman.—I beg leave to state to the hon. Proprietor the distinction 
between the papers which are ordinarily sent home from India, and those 
which come under the consideration of the Carnatic or Tanjore commissioners. 
It is the business of those commissioners to decide on the validity of the 
claims of certain individuals ; and, to enable them to discharge that duty, it 
is necessary that the original papers should be transmitted to them for exa- 
mination. Such is the course adopted here. The commissioners abroad send 
home the originals to the commissioners in this country ; and it is evident 
that the latter must require a skilful person to translate them, in order that 
they may thoroughly investigate the validity and censistency of the different 
instruments purporting to be securities for money. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I cannot take that view of the question. If papers were 





‘ Trower, was undoubtedly expressed ; that his intended recal, if it were 
* not actually and officially resolved upon, was at least communicated to him 
* when these grounds of complaint were made ; and that Lord Amherst, with 
‘a precipitation not dictated by the greatest prudence, did, no doubt, an- 
* nounce to the Indian public, through the the letter of his son, the fact and 
‘ reasons of his intended recal. But that, notwithstanding all this, from the 
* subsequent turn taken by events in India, and the difficulties opposed to the 
‘ appointment of the Duke of Buckingham here, the original intention was 
* abandoned ; and in place of Lord Amherst being about to be recalled, the 
* Court had now met, in the hope of easily prevailing on the Proprietors to 
* confirm the vote of thanks which they had since thought it right to give to 
* Lord Amherst, as some comfort to his wounded feelings, and some balm to 
‘ the agitation into which his precipitate alarm had no doubt thrown him, 
‘ when he apprehended his immediate removal from office.’ 

This was, indeed, the true state of the case, and ought to have been frankly 
avowed. But candourand frankness are qualities that belong only to great minds, 
andare rarely or ever evinced, except by those, who, pursuing astraight forward 
and honest policy, do not fear to avow anything that is really true, because truth 
and justice are their only standards of action. The contrary spirit displayed 
by the Directors in their evasive answers to inquiries which might so easily 
have been met with direct avowal, cannot fail to lessen their dignity, low as 
that already is, in the estimation of their Indian servants, to whom the fact of 
Lord Ambherst’s intended recal, the rumour of which is here declared, by the 
Chairman of the East India Company, to be without any foundation whatever, 
is as notorious as the sun at noon-day. They will judge by this equivocation 
of their ‘‘ honourable masters,’’ what manner of men they are; and be encou- 
raged, perhaps, by so high an example, to practice this. subtle act a little more 
freely among themselves. 
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sent home, not writren in the Mahratta tongue, but in any of the Native lan- 
guages which abounded on the coast of India, are we to have another inter- 
preter? It comes to that. If we have a Mahratta interpreter, by the same 
rule we may be required to have an interpreter for each of the Indian lan- 
guages. 

The CuHarrMAN said, it must be left to the commissioners to devise the best 
mode for securing the necessary information. 

Captain Maxriritp.—I have observed it stated, in a recent publication, 
that the commissioners were, on one occasion, unable to get an answer from 
India on a particular point. I wish to know whether they had yet received an 
answer to that question ? 


The Cuarrman.—I am not aware of such a circumstance. With respect 
to publications which state such facts, they never fall into my hands, and, if 
they did, I would not attend to them. 


Mr. Hume.—This question is not, I think, of so little importance as the 
hon. Chairman seems to suppose. The property, as well as the time of the 
claimants, are concerned in the due and speedy adjudication of their claims. 
I am, therefore, anxious to know whether you, Sir, in your official character, 
are aware of the fact which has been stated? I ask this question because I 
think the public should know the true state of the case. If no such cireum- 
stance have taken place, a contradiction ought to be given to the statement. 

The Cuarrman.—I have already stated that I am not aware of any such 
circumstance ; and it must be recollected, that as this is a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, the Court of Directors have no control over it. If any impediments 
have been thrown in the way of the Commissioners, Parliament must correct 
the evil, and I shall be happy to see it rectified.—( Hear.) 

The conversation here ended, and the Court immediately proceeded with 
the business which they were specially summoned to consider. 


The Cuerk, by the direction of the Chairman, read the following reso- 
lution : 

‘“¢ That the thanks of this Court be given to the Right Hon. Earl Amherst, 
Governor-General of India, for his active, strenuous, and persevering exer- 
tionsin conducting to a successful issue the late war with the Government of 
Ava, which was provoked by the unjust aggression of the enemy, prosecuted 
under circumstances of very unusual difficulty, and terminated so a3 to uphold 
the character of the Company, to maintain the British ascendancy in India, 
and to impress bordering states with a just notion of the national power of 
Great Britain.”’ 

Then followed resolutions of thanks to Sir T. Munro, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, and to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, employed in 
the Burmese war. 

There was also a resolution of thanks to Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 
and to the officers and crews of his Majesty’s and the Company’s ships en- 
gaged in assisting the army in their operations against the enemy. 

The CuairMAN then proposed, “‘ that the Court do approve of the first re- 
solution, with reference to Lord Amherst.”’ 


The motion having been again read— 


The CHairMan observed, that it had been framed in the anxious expecta- 
tion that it would meet with the unanimous concurrence of the Court. It 
would be impossible for him to anticipate any objection that could be made 
to the motion now submitted to their consideration, since the war had cer- 
tainly been brought to an end in a manner highly advantageous to the inte- 
rests of the Company ; and he conceived that the success with which it had 
been conducted, very fairly entitled the individual who was placed at the 
head of the Government to the cordial thanks of the Court. As he did not 
anticipate any objections to the motion, he would reserve himself for the pur- 
pose of answering any hostile observations that might chance to be made in 
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the course of the day ; and, for the present, he would content himself with 
moving the resolution. 


The Deputy Cuarrman (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay) seeonded the motion. 


Dr. Gitcurist said, it appeared that this resolution had not passed unani- 
mously in the Court of Directors ; and he thought it but fair that those who 
were here assembled might be supposed also to have a difference of opinion 
amongst them as well as the Court of Directors ; and he hoped, if any indi- 
vidual rose to state his sentiments, he would not be considered as acting irre- 
gularly, or as appearing before the Court ina questionable shape. 

The Cuatrman.—Nothing has fallen from me which tends to produce the 
effect which the hon. Proprietor seems to think. On the contrary, I invited 
every gentleman in the Court to state his sentiments fully ; all I said was, 
that I could not anticipate any objection to the resolution. 

Mr. Hume.—When my learned friend has had more experience in the pro- 
ceedings of this Court, he will find that no difficulty was ever interposed to 
prevent a gentleman from fairly expressing his sentiments. (2) I have been a 
Member of this Court a number of years, and I must say, in justice, that 
though my opinions are not always in accordance with the sentiments of the 
Court, yet I always find gentlemen disposed to pay attention to my observa- 
tions. I state this lest any unfavourable impression should be made by what 
has fallen from my learned Friend as to any disposition manifested not to hear 
him. It was not my intention originally to offer myself to the Court in this 
stage of the proceedings, for I candidly confess that I expected some indivi- 
dual either within or without the bar, would have thought it his duty to state 
the foundation upon which his opinion rested. In justice to the Noble Lord, 
some gentlemen should have been prepared to have declared the grounds on 
which a question of such vast importance to this country and India was to 
have been decided. Having, however, waited some time, and observing that 
no gentleman appeared anxious to address the Court, I felt myself called upon 
to say that Iam one who cannot concur in the full extent of the resolution now 
proposed. 

If there be any thing more important than another to a public man—wield- 
ing the sword and enjoying those powers which may impart happiness to 
millions, or which might, on the other hand, effect the destruction, not only of 
those immediately under him, but of all neighbouring communities—it is that 
his motives should be properly known and appreciated when he called those 
powers into action. When war was carried on it was a most important ques- 
tion for the Court to consider how it had originated. In a case where the 
honour and interests of millions are concerned, | think we should be very 
cautious how we accord our sanction to a war without, in the first place, hav- 
ing the fullest information upon the subject. There are, perhaps, some gen- 
tlemen in this Court who were not perfectly aware of what Proprietors were 
about todo—lI will tell them. You are called on to thank Lord Amherst for 





(2) We do not know whether Mr. Hume meant to be ironical in this decla- 
ration or not; but, if he did not, we think he must have forgotten the re- 
peated and pointed interruptions given to ali speakers who oppose the views 
of the Directors on different occasions when subjects have been debated in 
this Court. Of these our pages have recorded many instances, even within the 
last three years. How many times has Colonel Stanhope, Sir Charles Forbes, 
Sir John Doyle, Mr. Hume himself, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Gahagan, Dr. Gil- 
christ, and others, been called to order by various members of the Court, and 
on appeals being made to the Chair been declared out of order, and prevented 
from proceeding because what they were saying was unpalatable? Were 
there no such interruptions in the Hyderabad debates? in those on the Indian 
Press? and in many others that might be named. If there were, Mr. Hume's 
praise is undeserved ; if there were not, we shall no longer have faith in our 
own senses. 
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bringing to a successful issue the war in which the Company has unfortunately 
been engaged for the last three years. Now, before I can concur in any ap- 
probation of Lord Amherst, as the principal mover, and, I believe, author 
and originator, of that war, I shall put a case: I shall ask myself, and eall 
upon every Proprietor to do the same, whether, if Lord Amherst had set fire 
to his house, and by that intentional and wilful act had not only destroyed 
his own property but also the property of his neighbours placed under his 
charge, whether if, by that premeditated, rash, and hasty act, property to 
the extent of four or five millions should be destroyed, would they, because 
Lord Amherst (he having commenced the mischief) had exerted himself to 
put an end to it, think him worthy, therefore, of approbation. Suppose, along 
with this property, if, of the individuals employed to put out the fire, to the 
amount of twenty-five or thirty thousand men—some were starved, some died 
of disease, and some were put to death; suppose that the inhabitants gene- 
rally, were exposed to famine, to the sword, and to pestilence—all arising 
from this wilful conflagration of Lord Amherst—I will ask whether, under 
such circumstances, any man would be ready to come to a vote of approval 
because, after having set his house on fire, the noble Lord had used all the 
means at his commend for the purpose of extinguishing it! I will ask—sup- 
pose the property was insured in a London insurance office, would the noble 
Lord receive an acquittal, with thanks and approbation, from that office for his 
exertions in putting out the fire, without entering into any consideration of the 
causes and origin of the conflagration? The case I have put is not at all at 
variance with the facts connected with the resolution now before the Court. 
I put this case (founded on circumstances which sometimes occur in this city) 
to make the matter clear to all. I demand of the gentlemen about me whether, 
without due information, without inquiry, without having an opportunity of 
estimating the conduct of the noble Lord, in commencing this fire, or, as I 
shall now call it, this war, they were ready to thank him for his exertions in 
bringing it to an end? I will admit, for argument sake, that the noble Lord 
had brought it to an advantageous and beneficial conclusion, or, as the reso- 
lution has it, to a ‘*successful issue.’’ I am free to confess that, as far as 
regards the conduct of the troops, as far as regards the individuals employed 
by the noble Lord in the execution of the duties imposed on them in the 
course of the war—there cannot, I believe, be found one man in this Court, 
or elsewhere, who would refuse them that meed of approbation and applause 
which devoted heryvism and continued perseverance in the performance of the 
duties allotted to them so justly merited. In the observations, therefore, lam 
about to make I wish to draw a distinct line between the officers and men, who 
were called upon to carry certain orders into effect, and the noble Lord with 
whom the war originated, and by whom it was directed. (Hear, hear.) 

In England they were unfortunately ignorant of many transactions which 
took place in India, in which hundreds, nay thousands, of lives were sacrificed 
on either side. Resolutions have passed this Court while the transactions 
which gave rise to them were very imperfectly understood. I do not mean 
to upbraid the Proprietors for any vote they have come to, for we should judge 
of any proceeding as it is placed before us, and we are seldom in the situation 
of having such information as will enable us to come toa calm and dispas- 
sionate decision. In this state of ignorance we are kept designedly by the 
Government abroad, and not less designedly by the Government at home. 
This rendered it difficult for any hon. Proprietor of the Court to give a correct 
and candid opinion. I did not, therefore, complain of any opinions delivered 
here; they were, I believe, in most instances, given under the impression 
that the individuals were acting rightly and properly, because they were act- 
ing consistently with the information laid before them, but looking at the 
Court in a political, or in any other situation, I contend, that the Proprietors 
who should censure and control, if aught were wrong, and who should ap- 
plaud and approve, if aught were right, did not do their duty, in agreeing to 
vote on any subject without full information. No man (if I understand the 
subject) should give his vote in this Court except as he would give his vote 
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in a jury box, where he is on his oath; like a juror he ought to found his 
judgment on that information which he believed to be the best. He ought not 
to act in blind submission—in dutiful obedience and humble subservience—to 
the executive body. Now, Lask you, individually, to put this question to 
yourselves: ** Should I, if placed in a jury box to give my decisién on the 
veriest trifle, be warranted in forming an opinion on the subject without due 
information?” If no man would, (and I hope no man in this Court will say 
he would decide otherwise,) then, I ask you, in a matter of so much import- 
ance as the present, not to give an opinion without information, but to act in 
the same upright and honourable manner as you would do if you were on a 
jury. You are here not called on to decide a case relating to the property 
of your neighbours, but it is demanded of you to give an opinion on a case 
where thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and millions of property have 
been wasted ; I, therefore, loudly demand of you not to act with the usual 
subserviency to the constituted authorities, but to decide fairly on the evi- 
dence, for yourselves, not merely as proprietors of East India stock, but as 
British subjects. If you do this, I shall have no hesitation in standing by the 
verdict. This being the case, [ am one who could not, under all the circum- 
Stances, agree to the resolution, and I call upon the Court to adopt my opi- 
nion if I adduce arguments sufficiently strong in support of it. 


Ithink that the question of peace or war, is a question of such momentous 
import, that this Court ought to be very cautious how they applauded the ori- 
gin of hostilities or their progress. You ought not to approve of war, how- 
ever successfully carried on, unless you are satisfied that it was undertaken in 
your own defence,—was strictly just, and absolutely necessary. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) If I could convince myself for one moment, that the late war could 
not have been avoided, and that it was just and necessary, 1 would be the last 
man to objectto it. I therefore wish gentlemen to inquire, before they de- 
clare their approbation of Lord Amherst’s conduct, whether the war which he 
began was just and necessary, or such as should have been prosecuted by any 
Christian people. I will at once pronounce my opinion upon that point. I 
do so with great diffidence, but my own candid and dispassionate opinion is, 
that there are no grounds before this Court, or before the country, to warrant 
me in believing that the war was inevitable or just, or provoked in any degree 
by those who were the objects of it, and who were so severely punished for 
the conduct that was imputed to them. Therefore, I said,—proceed cautiously 
—ask for information—do noi decide on proceedings of such immense moment 
in the way in which you are called on, and which has been too generally adopt- 
ed, but wait until you have proper means of judging correctly.—In my mind, 
there is nothing before the Court or before the public, to enable you to come 
to a decision as to the origin of this war; but to make up for this want of 
official information, I have gleaned something from the work of an hon. Ba- 
ronet, (Sir J. Malcolm, ) who is now in Court, and who has detailed the proceed- 
ings with the Burmese prior to the breaking out of the war. If any gentle- 
man looks to Sir John Malcolm’s statements upon the subject, brief as they 
are, though they embraced a period from 1795 to 1821, (at which period the 
hon. Baronet’s account closes, ) and if, after having examined them, however 
favourably any person might at first have thought of the war, he did not ar- 
rive ata different conclusion ; then I should be very much mistaken. I contend 
that the conduct of the Indian Government, I mean the Government of Lord 
Amherst, in waging war with the Burmese at the time, and in the manner he 
did, was contrary to the Statute Law of this realm, and at variance with the 
feelings and principles of a Christian community. You have had, within a 
very short time, an exemplification by a very high authority, of what ought 
to be the law of nations in such a case as that of the Burmese. No later than 
last night, the British Legislature was called on to sanction his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in sending a body of British troops to Portugal, for no other reason 
than because a party of Portuguese rebels, who had been received on the Spa- 
nish frontier, had re-entered Portugal, carrying with them devastation and 
ruin. Their conduct, 1 admit, Sir, was attended with all the cireumstances 
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which usually accompany an invading foe. What was the argument founded 
on this event? Spain was not accused of having fomented this invasion, 
though it was thought she must have been privy to, or connived at it. The 
movement of the Portuguese was, however, declared to be a hostile aggression, 
and under our treaties was considered as affording grounds sufficient for our 
interference, which might, perhaps, ultimately lead to a war with Spain. If 
this one transaction,—this march of the Portuguese insurgents, (for it did not 
appear that any inroad had been made by the Spaniards theuselves,) were 
considered to be a sufficient cause for this or any other Government to com- 
mence hostilities ; if it were deemed to be a just ground of war,—then, I ask 
the Court to state what their opinion ts as to the unprovoked warfare which 
the British Government have carried on against the Burmese ? 

In order that they may understand the subject thoroughly, I will, Sir, point 
out to you and the Court, what have been the proceedings of the British Go- 
vernment towards the Burmese for the last thirty years. Their conduct, I 
must say, has been one of continued inroad-and aggression. 1 say this advi- 
sedly, because, by the doctrine which I have quoted as having been used in 
the House of Commons, it was laid down that if one country gave refuge to 
the subjects of another, and those subjects thought proper to invade their na- 
tive land, then, if they were not prevented doing so by the State which had 
succoured them, that State must be considered as guilty as the actively offend- 
ing parties. I have much cause of complaiat, after the readiness which had 
been expressed to produce all the documents relative to the proceedings of the 
Burmese before the year 1823, when I find that every document on that subject 
had been withheld. Those papers, which detailed the cause of the heart- 
burnings and disputes that had arisen between the Burmese and the British 
Government, have been cautiously kept back. Are you, then, when the parties 
in power are garbling and withholding evidence, blindly to support a vote of 
thanks, applauding the individual who carried on the war, and declaring it to 
be a just contest, rendered necessary by provocation on the part of the Bur- 
mese? I have received an account from a correspondent, which I believe to 
be perfectly correct, describing the state of affairs between the Burmese and 
the British Government for several years ; but knowing the weight and impor- 
tance attached to the opinion of the hon. Baronet, Sir J. Malcolm, I shall waive 
the information I have received, and confine myself solely to the statement of 
the hon. Baronet. If there be any gentleman present who would attend to 
this detail, and would permit it to influence his judgment and decision, I am 
confident that that individual will agree with me, that this Court is, at the 
present moment, in a state of comparative ignorance, and therefore not pre- 
pared to give its approval to a war carried on under such Jamentable circum- 
stances It appeared that in the time of Lord Teignmouth, a Burmese force 
followed some refugees into the British territories. 

Mr. RieBy rose to order.—Mr. Chairman—lI submit to the consideration of 
the hon. Proprietor, as well as to the Court, how far the hon. Gentleman is 
in order upon this part of the question. The Court is called upon to consider 
a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, for his conduct in conducting and conclud- 
ing the war, and the hon. Proprietor, instead of confining himself to that 
question, has referred to a publication of Sir J. Malcolm’s, detailing circum- 
stances which commenced in 1795, and ended in 1821. The circumstances to 
which the hon. Gentleman was about to call the attention of the Court, had 
occurred long before Lord Amherst proceeded to India, and therefore cannot, 
in my opinion, be introduced here. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I contend, Sir, that my hon. Friend is in perfect order. 
We have been invited to a full discussion of this question, and my hon. Friend, 
whose opposition to the resolution is founded on the supposition that the war 
was unjust, was only quoting matter to show that it was as he had described 
it. I must entreat the hon. Gentleman not to call any of his brother Proprie- 
tors to order unless they are so palpably out of order as to render it necessary. 
It will put an end to discussion altogether, if those who are conversant with 
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Tndian affairs are to be called to order whenever they refer to the pages of 
history. 

Mr. Riesy.—As this is a discussion concerning the conduct of Lord Am- 
herst, I think it is not fair for the hon. Proprietor to go back to transactions 
with which that noble Lord had no connexion. 

Mr. Hume in continuation.—I wish, Sir, to offer one observation on the 
gross irregularity of the conduct pursued by the hon. Proprietor, and to ex- 
pose the ignorance which he has displayed on this occasion. The hon. Pro- 
prietor ought to have known that the Governor-General, like the King, never 
dies. (Hear.) ‘The acts of different Governors-General flow from one to the 
other, in an uninterrupted stream. I object to the conduct of Lord Amherst, 
because, if the proceedings of Lord Amherst’s predecessors, to which he had 
alluded, were improper, it was the duty of that noble Lord to have corrected 
them. When a Governor-General is appointed he may either continue er 
modify any act of those whom he succeeds. It is no excuse to say, ‘* Because 
I found matters in such and such a state I thought it was proper to leave them 
so.’" Ifthe hon. Proprietor means to come to an impartial discussion, he 
must, in justice both to Lord Amherst and to the East India Company, weigh 
attentively the statement I am about to make. It appears, then, that the first 
** official bickering,’’ between the British Government and the Burmese, took 
place in 1797 and 1798: the following circumstance occasioned it: The 
cruelty of the Burmese Government in Arracan, caused large parties of people, 
denominated Mughs, the subjects of the Burmese Monarch, to fly from their 
country ; they crossed the river Naaf, the boundary between Arracan and our 
settlement of Chittagong, and they appealed to us for shelter. That shelter 
was given by the East India Company, or their agents. Whether that was 
a wise or unwise step I will not stop to inquire, but when twenty, thirty, or 
forty thousand individuals, pressed by famine and dreading death, claim a 
shelter from us, I think no British officer could, or ought to refuse such a pro- 
tection as he could extend to them. (Hear.) However feelings of policy 
might be opposed to.such a proceeding, I am sure that the proverbial huma- 
nity of Englishmen would not suffer them to reject such a melancholy appeal. 
Those refugees having been received by us, a public officer, Major Cox, was 
sent down, in 1799, to provide for their settlement: this circumstance was at 
the time a matter of notoriety, and I recollect having heard of it when I ar- 
rived in India. Major Cox, who was armed with the authority of the Go- 
vernor-General, in pursuance of the instructions he had received, located thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand of those individuals on the waste lands of Chitta- 
gong, situated on the Burmese frontier. The neighbouring ryots, or farmers, 
gave shelter to thirteen or fourteen thousand others. Thus were these Mughs 
situated precisely as the Portuguese refugees were situated in Spain. Thus 
settled, under the protection of the Company, they soon began to enter the 
territory of Arracan in numerous bodies, which country they laid waste with 
fire and sword. At length a body, of not less than ten thousand men, made 
an irruption into the Burmese territory. On their retreat, four thousand Bur- 
mese troops were sent in pursuit of them; those troops penetrated into the 
Company’s territory, for the purpose of chastising the invaders. Much pru- 
dence was displayed on the part of the then Governor-General. Unquestion- 
ably the Company's territory had been violated, but the Governor-General, 
unlike Lord Amherst, did not instantly declare war against the Burmese ; he 
considered, that a body of men living under our protection, had, in the first 
instance, invaded Arracan, and he thought it was but fair to set off the aggres- 
sion of the refugees against the incursion of the Burmese troops. Those 
troops established themselves in a stockade, anda force was sent from Calcutta 
to dislodge them from their position ; but that foree was repulsed. The Bur- 
mese, however, retreated, of their own accord, leaving behind them a letter, 
which Sir J. Malcolm quotes, and in which they state, that ‘*no cause of dis- 
content exists between the Burmese and the Company, except that which 
arises from the conduct of the refugee Mughs who are settled under the British 
Government. That (say they) is the only ground of displeasure between us.”’ 
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They also observe, in emphatic language, “if you continue to protect the 
Mughs you will strain, until you break, the cord of friendship.”” These, f 
believe, are the very words they used. ‘‘ Either (said they) drive the Mughs 
from this district, or prevent them from devastating the Burman territory as 
they have done.*’ 

If, Sir, I can prove that, from 1799 to 1821, a continued series of aggression 
was directed by the Mughs, otherwise the British Government, (for we were 
their protectors) against the Burmese, then I would confidently ask, whether 
any honest man could place his hand on his heart and say, that the irritation 
so produced was not sufficient to rouse, to acts of hostility, a people who were 
thus unjustly treated? I would ask, whether the Burmese, thus provoked, 
were not justified in adopting a warlike attitude? Assuredly they were called 
on by the law of nations, by their own honour, and by a proper desire to pro- 
cure justice—to repel such injuries. A mission was sent to Ava, by Marquis 
Wellesley, after the settlement of the Mughs in 1799, in consequence of the 
Burmese having despatched certain officers to Calcutta to represent the ag- 
gressions of the refugees. The noble Marquis, acting with that finesse which 
policy sometimes rendered necessary, declared, that the hostile conduct of the 
Mughs was entirely at variance with the wish of the British Government. He 
told them that they might return to their Court with the full assurance that 
such aggressions would be prevented in future. Scarcely, however, had the 
Burmese mission got back when the Mughs again ravaged the country. The 
Burmese authorities complained loudiy of this incursion, and Mr. Pechell sent 
to the British Government the letters he had received from them on the sub- 
ject. The Burmese Government there stated, in plain terms, what must be 
the issue of such proceedings. ‘‘ If(said they) you persist in such conduct, 
hostilities are inevitable with the Company.’’ Colonel Symes was afterwards, 
in 1802, sent to Ava; the principal object of his visit to that Court being to 
fritter down the complaints made by the Burmese, of those incursions. To a 
certain degree this purpose was answered, but fresh aggressions took place, 
and feelings of the most unpleasant kind were engendered. In 1809, Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Ava, for the purpose, if possible, of adjusting these 
differences. In 1811, the evil consequences of the protection which the Com- 
pany had given to the refugees became more strikingly apparent. At that 
time a chief, well known in that part of the world, assembled the refugees in 
large bodies, and laid waste the Burmese territory, devastating and destroying 
every place he came to. A demand was made to the British Government, by 
the Burmese, that the former should deliver up to the latter all the refugees 
found in arms ; but that demand was evaded on the score of humanity ; for 
the Government well knew that death, of the most cruel description, awaited 
those refugees, if the demand for giving them up were complied with. The 
frequency and audacity, however, of these incursions was such that the Bri- 
tish Government was forced, at length, to issue an order, declaring that every 
refugee, surprised in the act of invading the Burmese territory, should be 
handed over to the Burmese Government. In 1815, a despatch was sent to 
India, by the Court of Directors, in which they expressed a wish that, instead 
of giving up the refugees, the Government should place King Bajee (the chief 
to whom he had before adverted) at the disposal of the Burmese Government. 
This course was pointed out in preference to the other, because the executive 
body knew that all Bajee’s partizans would be put to death when given up, 
and they instanced a case where 250 of those marauders had been massacred. 
The Court of Directors further desired the Government to keep the chief a 
close prisoner somewhere, if they did not deliver him to the Burmese; but 
they directed that, if war could not otherwise be avoided, he should be handed 
over to the Burmese authorities. Any further proceeding, however, with 
respect to him, was rendered unnecessary, as he died soon after. 

I shall now, Sir, advert to a circumstance, which, I hesitate not to say, 
occurs no where else in the annals of British India. So sensible did the Bri- 
tish Government at length become of the injustice which the Burmese had 
suffered, that they permitted the Burmese troops to enter the British territory, 
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and, in conjunction with the British forces, to pursue the aggressors. This, 
Sir, is a most important point ; because, when the East India Company allowed 
a body of Burmese soldiers to enter their territory and to unite with the Bri- 
tish troops, for the purpose of seizing the Mughs, it could not be doubted, for 
a moment, that most gross provocation had been given to the complaining 
party. That provocation, Sir, was of such a nature as to create that fixed ill 
will, which finally terminated in acts of hostility against us. I see many 
gentlemen in Court who know that it isa very tender point with the Company 
to permit any stranger to cross their territory. They will not, if possible, 
allow a hostile foot to tread in their dominions, except under very peculiar 
circumstances. If, then, they admit the Burmese troops to enter their terri- 
tories for the purpose of inflicting vengeance on those marauders, does not that 
circumstance, of itself, furnish abundant proof that the injuries sustained by 
the Burmese were of the most flagrant description? Sir, if it were otherwise, 
the Company never would have granted any such permission. There are, I 
believe, some officers in the Court, who were with the British troops at the 
time, and they, I am sure, are cognizant of these facis. On the 19th of May 
1815, our Executive Body approved of the conduct of the Bengal Government 
in permitting the Burmese troops to enter the British territory for the purpose 
I have stated. Now it is quite evident to me, that the Court of Directors 
grounded their resolution of approval, on the fact, that great and flagrant 
cause of offence bad been given to the Burmese. I therefore must contend, 
that, when I have detailed such a series of unprovoked aggressions against 
the Burmese, the recital ought to remove all hostility towards that people, 
from the minds of those, who, being ignorant of those circumstances, had 
previously, in consequence of that ignorance, viewed them in an unfavourable 
light, and were ready to accuse the Burmese Government of unprovoked and 
gratuitous hostility. 

The Court of Directors, on the 4th of November 1821, came to this reso- 
lution—‘* That such was the incorrigible conduct of the Mughs, that they 
were induced to approve’’—to approve of what?) why—* to approve of the 
determination to which the British Government had come ;’’ which determin- 
ation was, ‘* that every one of the marauders who might chance to be taken, 
should be delivered over to the Burmese authorities, to be put to death.’’ 
Now, Sir, I would much rather have removed every Mugh to a distance of 40 
or 50 miles from the frontier, and thus prevent them from entering the Bur- 
mese territories, than deliver over to certain death, persons whom the British 
Government had protected. I consider this proceeding as a foul stigma on 
our Government here and our Government abroad. If publicity were given 
to this fact, what would be the feelings of the British public? All the noble 
energies of this country have been exerted to put an end to the slave trade or 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves ; but while, in accordance with that 
warmth of generous and humane feeling, which is universally diffused in Eng- 
land, for endeavouring to effect this object, what answer could be given, ifa 
foreigner were to say—‘* You complain of the trivial injuries sustained by 
negro slaves—but I can point out where your own Government has given over 
to a cruel death, hundreds and thousands of individuals—and those individuals 
your own subjects.”’ 

From that time, to November 1921, irritation increased from year to year 
between the Company’s subjects and the Burmese; and can it be said, after 
what I have stated, that no provocation has been given to the latter; that suffi- 
cient has not been done to induce them to come and drive us from the frontier, 
if they could effect that object ?—Are you prepared to come to such a conclu- 
sion, after the long continued aggressions against the Burmese, and the various 
ineffectual representations they had made to our Government? Could it then 
be said that they commenced hostilities ?—Did they not, on the contrary, act 
justly and fairly ?—1 think they did. The laws of war and of nations were 
opposed to the system which the British Government had pursued; every 
sentiment uttered in the House of Commons last night on the subject of the 
law of nations was at variance with their conduct ; and when it was seen, as 
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in the case of Spain, that troops were sent from this country to Portugal on 
account of one aggression, could any one assert that, after twenty-five years 
of continued aggression against the Burmese, that people would not have been 
justified in doing even more than they have done? 
I have one word to say with respect to the Governor-General. I have 
hitherto spoken of the acts of former Governments ; but I have named no 
Governor-General. The question now to be considered is—Did Lord Amherst 
and his Council do their best to place themselves in such a situation with the 
Burmese as to deserve peace at their hands ?7—I think not—they hurried in to 
the war too precipitately.—Did Lord Minto, when such inroads were made 
on the British territory, declare war immediately ?—Did Lord Hastings pre- 
cipitately rush into hostilities 7—No—these Noblemen acted with more pru- 
dence, and I am confident if Lord Minto were alive, he would, if asked the 
question, be ready to say—‘* We deplored the acts of the refugees, and we 
cannot deny that they were the cause of great irritation to the Burmese.—We 
threatened the latter with hostilities ; but, conscious that they had a just 
cause of complaint, we felt that it would only be adding injury to injustice if 
we, whose subjects were the aggressors, determined to wage war against 
them.’’ This is the actual situation in which the British territories and those 
of the Burmese Government stood with regard to each other up to that time. 
Now, Sir, I will close all doubts on this part of the subject, if indeed any 
doubts can still exist, by reading an extract from that very excellent publica- 
tion, to which I have before had occasion toallude: I speak, of course, of Sir 
John Malcolm's work on our Indian policy. At page 595 of that publication, 
Sir John says, (and I entreat the Court to attend particularly to his observa- 
tions; for, in quoting them, I cannot be accused of drawing from partial 
sources—on the contrary, I believe that all will admit his conclusions to be 
derived from facts, and from facts alone ;) at page 595, Sir John says, ‘* From 
the day that the Mugh emigrants were permitted to colonize so near the 
frontier, the natural passions and patriotic resentment of that tribe, our feel- 
ings of humanity, and the principles of our internal rule, came in violent col- 
lision with the arrogant pretensions, the offended pride, and the indignant 
jealousy of the Burmese Government; and these conflicting causes soon cre- 
ated aggressions and retaliations, which it was easy to foresee must, sooner 
or later, terminate in war. These reasonable grounds, which the Burmese had 
for discontent, had certainly not increased during the administration of Lord 
Hastings.’’ I wish the Court to remark that the gallant officer says, that the 
** reasonable grounds which the Burmese had for discontent, had not in- 
creased.” In making that admission, the gallant officer allows that which 
every thinking man sees it would be impossible to deny, that there had been 
sufficient done by the British Government to engender that provocation which 
ultimately led to the insolent bombast, and threatened attacks of the Burmese 
Government. 

I think that I have now brought the Court into a proper situation for judging 
of this important question. The justice or injustice of the war which we have 
just terminated, rests on the correctness or incorrectness of this statement, I 
therefore ask the Court to call for further documents, to demand further infor- 
mation, to use their own eyes and ears, and to examine rigidly into the truth 
of the matters I have endeavoured to lay before it. (Hear, hear, hear.) If 
my statements be inaccurate, then I will consent to blame the gallant officer 
whose book has misled me, and my own correspondent, (hear, hear,) 
who was an eye-witness of the events he describes ; but if they be accurate, 
as I verily believe they are, in what a situation will you, Gentlemen, be 
placed, if you now affirm that the Burmese had no ground of complaint, that 
they met with no irritation, and that they commenced a war which was on 
your part entirely unprovoked! (Hear.) I say that it is impossible for 
any body of thinking men to come to such aconclusion. I cannot doit; you 
cannot do it, if you pay the slightest attention to the facts which are before 
you. I have made out a continued series of provocations and outrages on the 
part of our subjects towards the Burmese, and I say that it was hasty and 
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inconsiderate in Lord Amherst and his advisers, to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of that people, when they had excited by their own policy those feel- 
ings of hostility and resentment, which are now relied on as ajustification for 
the war. 

E have also another reason for disapproving of the vote of thanks which it 
is now proposed to give to Lord Amherst, and that is founded upon an Act of 
Parliament. The Act to which allude, is one of which [ will only say, that 
I regret it is not removed from our Statute-book, as our Indian Government 
has repeatedly violated its provisions. On two occasions, have I called the 
attention of the Court to violations of it; and on both occasions was I met 
with the protestation that the British Government ha**not voluntarily inter- 
fered with the Native Powers, but had only stood up in its own defence. Now 
those who know the slight and frivolous pretexts on which States neighhour- 
ing upon our territories have been invaded, must detest the hypocrisy and 
cant which defends those invasions upon such grounds. It would be more ho- 
nest and more manly to say at once, ‘* This is a bad act—this is an act of ag- 
gression—but it is necessary to protect British ascendancy in India.’”” We 
might expose our cloven foot by adopting such language—but who is there 
that does not suspect its existence at present? We shall then stand in the 
open and undisguised position of conquerors of India, and should no longer 
appear afraid to justify the policy on which we have perseveringly acted. We 
have often disapproved of the attacks which our servants have made on the 
Native Sovereigns of India, but have we ever disapproved of their keeping 
possession of the territories which those attacks procured forus? (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Let, then, in future, our words and our actions agree; let us 
not claim a character for innocence and impartiality, whilst we are gulping 
down by wholesale every Native Power; let us not talk of our justice and 
forbearance, whilst we are retaining every conquest which the fortune of 
years has thrown into our grasp. (Hear,hear.) If it is befitting the cha- 
racter of the British powerin India, if it is necessary for its maintenance and 
preservation, that it should command the whole of India, let us avow the ne- 
cessity alone; let us say openly, ‘‘ The British arms must be paramount 
every where, and every attempt to weaken our ascendancy shall be punished 
as treason against our authority ;’’ let us declare that such is our language, and 
such our determination—for such an avowal will be more consonant to our 
character for honesty and integrity, than the false and hypocritical cant 
which we have indulged in for years. 

Bearing these observations in mind, let us see how we are situated with 
regard to this Burmese war. Now, I say boldly and at once, that every man 
who concurs in the vote which has this day been proposed to you, if he does 
not violate his own conscience, violates at least an Act of Parliament, the 
24th of Geo. 3d. chap. 34,—and I quote it, because there are many persons 
who think there is much virtue in Acts of Parliament. My own opinion 
however is, that they only touch the weak, and let the strong go free,—the 
24th of Geo. 3d. chap. 34, has this preamble :—‘t Whereas to pursue schemes 
of conquest and aggrandisement is repugnant to the wish, to the honor, and 
the policy of the British Nation.’* Here let me pause to make one obser- 
vation. If I were to turn to the history of British India, and were to consider 
every war in which you have been engaged in reference to the wish, the 
honor, and the policy of the nation, I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
could prove in every instance that they have been utterly neglected, and that 
nothing but the aggrandisement of the Company has been regarded. The Act 
then proceeds, with the usual formalities, to enact, ‘‘ That it shall not be lawful 
for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William, without the express 
authority and concord of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, 
either to declare or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty for 
making war against any of the Native Princes or States in India, or enter into 
treaty for making war against any of the Native Princes or States in India, or 
guaranteeing the dominions of such Princes or States, except when hostilities 
should have been commenced, or preparations actually made for the attack 
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of the British nation in India, or of some of the States and Princes, whose do- 
minions it shall be engaged by subsisting treaties to defend.’”’ There are thus 
two cases, and no more, in which the Governor-General in Council is empow- 
ered, upon his own responsibility, to declare and commence hostilities against 
the Native Powers: the first is, where they have commenced actual hosti- 
lities against us or our allies, and the second, where they are notoriously en- 
gaged in preparing themselves for cruel hostilities. Now the Burmese war 
comes not under either of these cases ; and [ complain that Lord Amherst, as 
Governor-General, did both declare and commence hostilities against the Bur- 
mese, without the authority and concord of the Court of Directors, or of the 
Secret Committee, an4indeed without their knowing any thing at all about it. 
Let us examine whether such a line of conduct has been always pursued by 
our Governors-General. Every man who recollects the distance of India from 
England, and the time which necessarily elapses in making and returning any 
communication between the two countries, must see that the attacks of the 
Native Powers will often require to be repelled on the instant, and without 
waiting for any authority from home. For such cases, the Act of Parliament, 
as I have before shown, makes exception. But I hold that in all cases where 
circumstances will permit reference to be made to the authorities in Eng- 
land, the Governor-General is bound to make it, and to suspend his operations 
until he has received a reply to it. Inthe war against the Pindarries, what 
was the conduct of Lord Hastings. Did he blindly and inconsiderately, and 
on his own responsibility, rush into that war, or did he refer home to the 
Court of Directors for instructions how he was to act? I am sure that every 
man who now hears me, will recollect that Lord Hastings wrote to your exe- 
cutive Government in this country, described to them the outrages and atro- 
cities which those marauders committed, and asked, whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, they would permit him to make war upon them, and put them 
down? The Court of Directors, on reading the memorial, which his Lordship 
submitted to them, gave him their unanimous concurrence and support. He 
felt that he was in a situation which did not require an immediate interference 
with an armed force, and he therefore determined to follow the path chalked 
out for him in the Act of Parliament, by referrring the question of peace or 
war to the consideration of the authorities at home. But Lord Amherst, not 
being gifted with that caution and judgment which distinguished Lord 
Hastings, resolved, in a case which might have been referred to the Court of 
Directors, with as little injury to the public service as was experienced in the 
case of the war with the Pindarries—Lord Amherst, I say, resolved in such 
a case, upon his own responsibility, to exercise an authority, which, as Go- 
vernor-General, he had the power, even though he had not the right, to exer- 
cise ; and declared war against the Burmese, for whom, even if they were the 
offending party, which I deny, he ought to have made the same allowance,, 
and shown the same forbearance, as was exhibited by Lord Minto and his 
other predecessors. I say that a deviation from the line of policy which they 
had pursued for so many years, ought to meet the condemnation of this Court, 
and not only of this Court, but of every man who wishes well to the security 
of the British nation in India. 

T have hitherto contended, that the war was on our part unjust and unpro- 
voked in its commencement—but I will now, for the sake of argument, sup- 
pose that it was as just and as necessary as any of its defenders maintain it 
to be; and then I affirm, that another question arises which we ought not to 
leave out of consideration, I mean the manner in which his Lordship con- 
ducted it. I affirm, that from the beginning to the end of it, his Lordship 
acted equally in opposition to the statute law of the land, and to the dictates 
of sound policy. Lord Hastings pointed out the policy which his successor 
ought to have been enjoined to follow; but unfortunately the value of that 
great man’s services were not duly known, until the lamentable deficiency of 
Lord Amherst was discovered. Lord Amherst followed another policy, and 
we are now convened to thank him for it. In such a vote of thanks I cannot 
concur, first, because it passes over, without notice, an important part of his 
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administration, and secondly, because it says he deserves our thanks ‘* for 
carrying on a just war to a favourable conclusion.’’ I maintain, and I will 
prove, that allowing the war to be just, Lord Amherst deserves any thing but 
_ thanks for the mode in which he conducted it. It has been the fate of many 
general officers, who have carried war into an enemy’s country, to be ill-pro- 
vided with the necessary resources to obtain success. In such cases, the dis- 
grace of failure rests with those who send out an ill-provided expedition, 
not with those who are selected to command it. Now, I trust, that whatever 
may have happened, no man will ever hereafter carry an army into an enemy’s 
territory without displaying more consideration for their wants and comforts 
than that which Lord Amherst displayed on sending the tremendous power he 
did into the Burmese empire. If Lord Amherst began an unjust war, that is 
of itself a sufficient reason for my refusing to concur in the vote you have 
proposed to me, and if he began a just war, the thoughtless manner in which 
he conducted it, is sufficient to ensure him my contempt and condemnation. 
I say, that in his thoughtlessness he lavished the blood and bravery of British 
subjects with a prodigality which is hitherto unparalleled in our annals. How 
do [I prove this assertion? A few words shall inform you. Lord Amherst 
declared war against the Burmese Government, and entered into their territo- 
ries in the month of March 1824, a time when the monsoon was coming on, 
and it was impossible to carry war into the heart of the Bormese empire with- 
out a loss of men, and an expenditure of means, which the occasion neither 
required nor justified. With a prodigality of blood and of treasure which 
was never exhibited before, and which I trust will never be exhibited again, 
Lord Amherst sent a force to Rangoon, which was admitted on all hands to 
have been as fine an armament as ever went from the confines of India. And 
what was the course that this armament pursued? It remained locked up in 
the place where it first landed, in an island, which the planners of the expedi- 
tion, with an ignorance only to be equalled by that of those who planned the 
expedition to Walcheren, did not know to be an island, until they issued orders 
to leave it, and to march farther up the enemy’s country. In this situation 
our soldiers found it impossible to prosecute operations any further during 
that season—they remained in their cantonments, and submitted quietly to 
privation and disease, during the whole of the time in which they ought to 
have been employed in active service. They were obliged to wait for the 
arrival of cold weather, in order to have the slightest chance of bringing 
their labours to a successful termination. Now, supposing that you should 
approve of the judgment of Lord Amherst in originally commencing this war, 
still, I will ask any of you, who know any thing of India, whether, if you 
intended to attack the Burmese empire, you would attack it in the manner, and 
at the same time which was selected by Lord Amherst! Iflamnot mistaken, 
your reply will be “‘ certainly not.’’ It appears to me, that the loss of every 
man who died of disease on the expedition to Rangoon, is attributable to the 
want of judgment displayed by those who concerted it, I speak from expe- 
rience, having once myself been attached to a detachment which suffered se- 
verely from the climate, when I say that the soldier, who will face without 
hesitation the bayonet and the cannon, loses his energy and enterprize, if he 
is long surrounded by debility and sickness. At the close of the monsoon, 
our troops, instead of being flushed with health, and anxious to meet the 
enemy, were—but let me do justice to their gallantry—they were always 
ready to turn out against any foe who presented himself to them in the field ; 
but at the close of the monsoon there was scarcely a detachment in the whole 
army fit for action ; and it was notorious, that if they had had to contend with 
an enterprizing and disciplined adversary, the conflict must have led to results 
which every one of us would have had reason to deplore. We were fortu- 
nate, more by good chance than by good management, and that is a reason 
why I cannot consent to give any credit to him who left the honour and safety 
of the British nation in India so much to chance as Lord Amherst is admitted 
to have done in his expedition to Rangoon. 
Besides this, there is another point, which I must press upon the notice of 
the Court, in considering whether Lord Amherst deserves our thanks for his 
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mode of conducting this war. I ask any Member, who maintains the affirma- 
tive of that question, whether there is any other man than Lord Amherst who 
would have left the frontier on the Naat River, with a few guns, and a small 
force of horse, open to the attack of the whole Arracanese army? Such was 
the want of judgment and foresight on the part of his Lordship, that Captain 
Noton’s detachment at Ramos, though formed of as brave soldiers as ever 
composed part of any army, was destroyed almost to a man by the over- 
whelming force that was brought against it. One of the officers, who escaped 
from that scene of slaughter, informed me, that his troops were so scantily 
supplied with ammunition that they were obliged to husband it with the 
greatest care. They maintained their post, however, because they did not 
conceive it to be possible, that Government could intend to leave them te sup- 
port themselves—they expected supplies and reinforcements from day to day ; 
and it was not till their last cartouche was exhausted that that expectation 
deserted them, and conviction flashed upon their minds, that they were utterly 
abandoned to the rage of the enemy. The fate of Captain Noton’s detach- 
ment reflects great blame upon Lord Amherst, and till some explanation be 
given of the circumstances which led to it, I for one cannot agree to any vote 
which tends to applaud him. 

But I have not yet done, Sir—I have further caus? of crimination against 
his Lordship—I cannot concur in the panegyric, which has this day been 
passed upon him, when [ reflect on the manner in which he acted towards one 
of the finest corps, a thousand strong, which Bengal ever saw—when I recol- 
lect, that at the commencement of the war, the terror inspired by the Burmese 
was very considerable, and that on the Chittagong frontier, to which that corps 
was ordered to march, a belief prevailed, that certain incantations were used 
by them which rendered them invincible. I ask you, Sir, whether I ought to 
concur in a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, when I am told that he drove to 
munity a corps, placed almost under his eye at Barrackpoor, which had not 
lost five men by desertion, by refusing to hear their just complaints, and to 
supply them with the necessaries, without which they could not march to 
Chittagong; and when I am also told, that he allowed 500 of them to be 
mowed down by our artillery, and sniped by our infantry, as soon as they 
declared that they would not do that, which in point of fact they could not 
do without the assistance of Government? On former occasions, I have said, 
that the affair at Barrackpoor was one of the most unfortunate massacres that 
ever was committed in the British dominions—and I have not yet heard any 
thing which should induce me to change the strong term which I have applied 
to it. Are you, Sir, I would ask, able to state the origin, the progress, and 
the actual result of that transaction? It is said, that the Court of Directors 
have received the Report of the Court of Inquiry which was appointed to 
examine into it. If that be so, they have kept it most carefully from the 
public eye, and by so doing, are making themselves parties to the guilt of 
that unfortunate transaction. ‘They must know where the fault lies ; and whe- 
ther it lies with the Governor-General, or with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, or with any other public officer, it is their duty to disclose it, and to 
let the blame attach where it is deserved. I should be sorry to say in my 
present want of information, that Lord Amherst is the person most in fault in 
this melancholy business ; for one part of it, as I shall hereafter show, he is 
beyond all question highly blameable—but whether there may not be. other 

ersons still more blameable, I again repeat that I have no means of judging. 

have accused Lord Amherst in this place of having acted with precipitation 
and cruelty. I have been told that I acted wrongly in bringing such an accu- 
sation against his Lordship—and I have even heard it stated more audibly 
than in a whisper, that it was against the Commander-in-Chief, and not against 
the Governor-General, that I should direct my indignation. Such being the 
case, I ask the Court, on behalf of the public, not to approve of Lord Am- 
herst’s conduct, until it knows that it is worthy of approbation. Can you, 
Gentlemen, approve of his mowing down with artillery one of the finest regi- 
ments in your service, upon the scanty information which you have at present 
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of the causes which led to so terrible a result? If there be peculiar cireum- 
stances in the case, which justified the severity displayed upon that occasion, 
for God’s sake make them known, and give those who value your character, 
an opportunity of saying that the event was unfortunate, but that it was not a 
massacre. When you have done that, I shall be satisfied, the world will be 
satisfied—but until you do that, | must blame Lord Amherst, I must blame 
the Commander-in-Chief, and most of all, I must blame the Court of Direc- 
tors, who have stifled information, which on every consideration of policy and 
of justice ought to have been submitted to the Court of Proprietors. 

I may here, perhaps, be asked, why I introduce this subject into the discus- 
sion of to-day ? To that question my answer is short. I introduce it because 
it forms a part of Lord Amherst’s conduct inthe management of the war. 
This regiment was ordered to march to the Chittagong frontier; but, in con- 
sequence of causes to which I have already alluded, refused to obey the order 
which was sent to it. I can show, if it be necessary, that at Midnapoor the 
13th Regiment mutinied for similar reasons, and that the vacillation which the 
Government displayed in treating with the mutineers there, encouraged the 
mutineers at Barrackpoor in their military disobedience. ft is said, that they 
declared their willingness to march in case they were provided with the usual 
allowances, and their inability to do so in case they were not. 1 should like 
to know how far that declaration was correct ; because, if it were at all so, 
to expect that troops would move which had not the power of moving, was 
to expect a downright impossibility. From all that I have yet been able to 
learn, it does appear to me, that the conduct either of the Governor-General, 
or of the Commander-in-Chief, produced that lamentable issue. Which of 
them was most guilty, I again repeat, that I cannot say ; but on their heads 
the guilt lies, and I will not do any thing which can possibly tend to sanction 
or approve it. 


Supposing, for the sake of argument, that Lord Amherst is not liable to 
any degree of blame for the disgraceful massacre at Barrackpoor, I next ob- 
ject to his conduct in having given it his sanction when it was communicated 
to him. After the mutiny had beea suppressed by means which have already 
been brought to light, a document was published, upon which I ask you to 
decide your present vote. It is dated Fort-William, and therefore Lord Am- 
herst cannot be freed from the responsibility of it. Before I read it, I must, in 
order to make it iatelligible, inform the Court that, after the unfortunate mu- 
tineers had been mowed down by grape-shot, it was proved beyond all con- 
troversy that not one Native officer had joined them; and that when General 
Dalzell charged thein by their allegiance to the Company to fall out, they left 
their fellow-soldiers and joined the European officers, thus showing their at- 
tachment to the Company, and their readiness to act as honest and loyal men. 
Now, if it be right to punish men for misconduct, it is only just to reward 
them for excellent conduct. One would therefore have expected that the 
Government of Lord Amherst would have bestowed some mark of its-apppro- 
bation on men who had done every thing in their power to suppress the mu- 
tiny, and who, on failing in that respect, quitted the ranks of those who con- 
certed it, and rallied round and supported the British authorities. But no 
such thing happened ; on the contrary, a general order was issued, in which 
the affair at Barrackpoor is denounced as a disgraceful mutiny, and all the 
Native officers are cashiered and dismissed the service, on the ground that it 
could not have taken place without their knowledge and concurrence. [Here 
the noble Proprietor read the order in question.] I say that the issuing of 
such a general order is better calculated to prevent the settlement of any future 
mutiny than any single act which can be imagined.. Such an act on the part 
of Lord Amherst, connected as it is with his conduct in commencing and pro- 
secuting the war, is in my mind quite decisive as to the vote to which you 
ought this day to come ; but even if it stood alone, I should say, that it was 
quite impossible for any public body of men to conclude that he had acted 
with that wisdom and sense of justice which ought to characterize a British 
statesman. If we could have had upon this subject the necessary information, 
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I would have entered more largely into details than I think myself justified in 
entering at present ; but as I am unwilling to be challenged on this occasion, 
as I was upon a late oceasion, with having drawn my facts from partial sources, 
I will proceed to show what the Government of India did to prevent all know- 
ledge of this transaction from getting abroad. A letter was written to the 
Editor of every newspaper in India, commanding them not to insert any in- 
formation they might receive respecting it, be the same either good or bad. 
I hold in my hand a communication from a proprietor of one of the Indian 
Journals, stating that he had received a letter from the Persian Secretary to 
Government, enjoining him, on pain of the highest displeasure of Government, 
to abstain from all notice of it whatsoever. Lask, then, are we not entitled, 
under these circumstances, to have the result of the inquiry, which was insti- 
tuted into that melancholy catastrophe by able officers on the spot, laid before 
us, in order that we may decide to what party we ought to attach the blame ? 
And can I, in the absence of all information, agree to thank Lord Amherst for 
an act which endangered the fealty of every Native regiment in the British 
army? It is not because five hundred individuals lost their lives by military 
execution that I consider that act to have been so dangerous; but because it 
occurred at a time when we were advancing into the territory of a power of 
whose resources we knew almost nothing, and when we were in considerable 
alarm from various causes, both on the Eastern and Western sides of the 
peninsula of India. Fortunately for the continuance of our supremacy, the 
same good fortune, which attended us on many former occasions, attended us 
then. The lamentable consequences, which it was only natural to anticipate, 
did not follow the violence we committed, though, I understand, that great 
kindness must be exercised for many years to eradicate the feelings of resent- 
ment it has excited in their bosoms. Those vindictive feelings have not been 
at all appeased by the punishment which Lord Amherst inflicted on those of 
the mutineers, whose punishment he commuted from hanging to hard labour 
upon the high roads. To Brahmins, to men of high caste and spirited feéling, 
such a punishment was more cruel than death. I thank the Court of Directors 
for ordering it to be remitted ; and I have no doubt that they ordered it to be 
remitted, because, on a review of the whole case, they were of opinion that it 
was an atonement which was their due. I am well aware that when once a 
mutiny has commenced, it must be put down with a strong hand; but even, 
then, strength ought to be tempered by mercy, and we ought not to forget 
that we are men and Christians. I once more thank the Court of Directors 
for manifesting their displeasure at this part of Lord Amherst’s conduct ; I 
thank them for reviewing the orders which he had issued, and for making 
amends to the parties he had punished. 

I have perhaps occupied more of the time of the Court than I ought with 
these observations ; but I feel that, in justice to the public, in justice to the 
Native troops, in justice to Lord Amherst, and in justice to the Commander- 
in-Chief, we ought to have before us the Report of the Committee of Inquiry. 
It appears that such was the opinion of Lord Amherst himself, on first learn- 
ing the opinion expressed by the Court of Directors on his conduct. As a 
proof of this assertion, I cannot help reading to you a letter on the subject 
from the hon. Captain Amherst to Mr. Trower, an officer of the Bengal Civil 
Service. It was in these terms :— 

* Public rumour will have probably conveyed, ere this reaches you, the 
account of the Governor-General's recal. As he wishes it, as well as*the 
grounds which have induced the authorities at home to adopt this measure, to 
be made as public as possible, that all may have an opportunity of judging of 
its justice, | send you the particulars of this case.’’ 

I wish to call the attention of the Court to one particular sentence in this 
letter. Lord Amherst and his friends have upon more than one occasion de- 
clared, in justification of the restraints which they have placed upon the Press, 
that there is no public in India by which measures of state policy can be con- 
sidered. His Lordship has objected over and over again, in cases where others 
have been concerned, to allowing the public to become judges ; but no sooner is 
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his own conduct attacked, than he wishes that ‘‘ ail may have an opportunity of 
judging of its justice,’’ even those who on other occasions are declared un- 
worthy to exercise judgment. I could not help deviating from my course to 
make these remarks on the subject of the Press. It is amatter that is always 
sore with me, and I rejoice extremely in having caught one of its opponents 
on the slip. It shows how inconsisiently men act, when they depart from the 
straight-forward path of principle, and it affords another proof, if proof were 
wanted, to convince us that the only way to escape falling into incongruities 
is, by adhering strictly to the dictates of reason, But to return to the letter. 
The writer proceeds : 


‘** The first complaint is, the delay which occurred in sending home the 
Report of the Court of Inquiry on the causes which led to the mutiny at Bar- 
rackpoor ; the 2d is, that the evils disclosed before that Court, were not im- 
mediately redressed ; and the 3d, that the Government omitted to comment on 
the Report when forwarding it home. The answer to the Ist is, that the 
Report was so voluminous, that much time necesarily elapsed before it could 
be perused by the members of Government, attending at the same time to the 
routine of their official duties. The late Mr. Adam, was also, at that time, 
shortly expected in Calcutta, and the Governor-General was anxious, naturally, 
to obtain the opinion of so experienced a man upon such an important ques- 
tion. The answer to the 2d is, that if the Court had delayed their precipitate 
judgment about a fortnight, they would have found, that not only all evils 
were redressed, but that additional pay and comforts were granted to the 
troops in Arracan.”’ 


Now, if the troops were denied the comforts and conveniences which were 
always granted to them on former occasions, when they took the field against 
the enemy, does it not strike you that, by attending to their complaints and 
redressing their grievances in the first instance, by yielding to them volun- 
tarily that which you granted to them afterwards, all the mischief of this la- 
mentable catastrophe might have been avoided? and if it might have been 
avoided, and was not, does it not strike you that great blame must attach in 
some quarter, and that we ought to know in what quarter? The writer then 
proceeds : 

** To the 3d complaint, it is answered, that all comment was omitted, be- 
cause none was required ; the case being as clear as possible, and requiring 
no extraordinary intellect (‘ a fine compliment this,’ said Mr. Hume, * to the 
Court of Directors’) to determine who were to blame and who not. It was 
omitted out of delicacy to Sir E. Paget, who, asa member of the Government, 
must have passed censure on himself and on those immediately responsible 
to him.” 

This lets out rather an awkward secret; for it intimates that the Report 
censures Sir E. Paget, and those who acted under his orders; and if that 
gallant officer has any regard for his character and honour, which are deeply 
implicated by this letter, he must call for the document to which it refers, or 
must sit down under the stigma, which, in spite of all casuistry, it fixes upon 
him. Inthe whole course of this, and, indeed, of every other transaction, 
which we are assembled this day to review, I see an imperative necessity for 
calling upon the Court to give us farther documents. If blame attaches in 
some quarter, and no man denies that it does—tlet it attach to the proper per- 
son—4tet not the innocent be blamed and the guilty go free. If Lord Amherst 
be not guilty, I have done him serious injustice. I am now led to believe 
that blame attaches elsewhere: give me, therefore, the documents which will 
enable me to judge whether that belief is ill or well founded. ‘These are the 
grounds on which I object to the present resolution. The object which I 
have in view, is not to condemn Lord Amherst, but to call on the Court of 
Directors to grant me farther papers. I say that we are not in a condition to 
show that the war with the Burmese was on our part unprovoked ; I say that 
we are not in a condition to show that the Burmese had no just cause of com- 
plaint against us ; I say that we are not in a condition to approve either of 
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the origin or the conduct of the war; and I say that this appears even on the 
papers which have already been granted us. 

I think that it will not be disputed that one of the*great duties of an execu- 
tive government is, to provide ample means of sustenance for the troops which 
it despatches upon foreign service, since nothing is more necessary to ensure 
their success than the abundance of such means—nothing more certain to en- 
sure their defeat than the want of them. I recollect that, when a change was 
recently made in our commissariat department, the principal reason alleged 
for it was the necessity of supplying the troops with greater rapidity and cer- 
tainty than had hitherto been displayed. Now, I am obliged, by facts which 
have come to my knowledge, to contend that the Bengal army never left its 
cantonments, on its own soil, less amply provided against want than it did 
during this last war, and that much of the disease and disappointment it ex- 
perienced arose from that cause, and from that cause alone. My complaint is 
not that our troops in Arracan died so much from disease as that they died 
from the neglect of the Government, in not furnishing them with the proper 
supplies. I do not say whether Lord Amherst or the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces is most culpable for that neglect, but I state the fact of its occur- 
rence, in order to ask the Court to postpone its vote on the resolutions now 
before us, until it receives the Report of that Court of Inquiry which was ap- 
pointed to examine into that very matter. I understood that such an outery 
was raised in India, owing to the shameful and unnecessary want to whichthe , 
army was exposed, that it was utterly impossible to 1esist the call for in- 
quiry. Tunderstand that the want led to disease, and disease again to death, 
until, at one time, there could not be mustered, in our whole army in Arracan, 
more than 180 men who were perfectly sound and able to perform military 
duty; and that, if the Burmese had possessed ordinary enterprize, along with 
the knowledge of that fact, the whole of that army must have been cut off, 
without any chance or possibility of rescue. This is an important point in 
the consideration of the conduct of the war. I must, therefore, persist in 
blaming Lord Amherst until I know some reason to the contrary. He was the 
head of the Government, and was bound to take precautionary measures, not 
only for the military support, but also for the animal sustenance, of the army ; 
and, I say, on behalf of our troops, who exhibited, in that campaign, as much 
gallantry as was ever exhibited by any set of men, that it is imperative upon 
us to inquire fully into the matter, in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
disasters in future. The inquiry is one in which not the dead, for their toils 
and sufferings are over, but the living, are interested ; and it is on their ac- 
count that I call for those documents which will enable us to understand the 
series of disasters to which their dead comrades were exposed. ‘This forms 
another reason why I cannot concur in the vote which is proposed to us. 

I have now stated, Sir, what I believe to have been the conduct of Lord 
Amherst ; let me now state how different was the conduct of Sir T. Monro. 
(Loud cries of hear.) Uhave seen statements so honcurable to that officer’s 
jadgment and humanity, and bearing such strong testimony to the attention, 
precaution, and foresight, with which he provided for the wants of the troops 
which he sent into the Burmese territories, that I should do injustice to my 
own feelings if I did not mention his peculiar merits to the Court. Oh! that 
Sir T. Monro had been at the head of the British Government when these un- 
fortunate dissentions first took place! Whata different course would he have 
pursued! Thousands of valuable lives, which were sacrificed by the cffmate 
and disease, would have been saved for the service of the country. The ra- 
pine which is always unavoidable in cases of actual hostilities, would have 
been either prevented by the continuance of peace, or considerably repressed 
by his personal influence. I say this because I could wish the Directors not 
to allow any motive of private interest, any feeling of private friendship, or 
any solicitation of official personages, to bias them, to send out a man to 
govern India whom they believe, in their consciences, to be incompetent to 
so arduous atask. Isthere any man at that bar, within which you sit, who, 
at the time he concurred in appointing Lord Amherst to the government of 
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india, thought him qualified to meet the danger of an extraordinary emer- 
gency? I have heard that a great diversity of opinion existed among your- 
selves as to the expediency and propriety of his appointment; and [ thiak 
that you are resposible for the evils which arose from it, not only in the sight 
of God, but also in the sight of man. But, if you are responsible in the first 
instance, is not the Court of Proprietors equally responsible in the second ? 
You, the Diicctors, only act for us, the Proprietors: you are the represeata- 
tives of our feelings, and ought to be the guardians of our interests ; and, if 
you neglect your duties, we possess a controlling power, which, on occasion, 
we can exercise over you. (3) If then such scenes, as I have described, arise 
from your electing individuals who are unequal to the arduous offices they 
are appointed to fill, the blame is not eatirely yours; let us, each of us indi- 
vidually, take the share which belongs to us; let us endeavour, in future, to 
amend the errors into which we have fallen; let us not look to the party to 
which the candidates for our high situations belong, but to their fitness and 
competency to discharge them; and let us each, in our individual stations, 
behave es wise, and honest, and disinterested meu, in disposing of the pa- 
tronage which we have to bestow. (4) (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 know that 
there are several gentlemen now before me, within the bar, who opposed the 
appointment of Lord Amherst to the situation of Governor-General of India ; 
but [also know, as every man who hears me must know, that there were 
others who strenuously supported his appointment; and those individuals 
must take their share of blame for having done so. [ again repeat that we 
are not in a condition to award our approbation to Lord Amherst. I am not 
now speaking of him in his capacity of a private gentleman—I hear from all 
quarters that, in private life, he is a respected and respectable character ; but 
the qualities which render him so are not all that is wanted in a public fune- 
tionary. I believe, in my conscience, that more mischief has been done to 
inankind by ignorance and imbecility than by roguery and iniquity. (Hear, 
hear.) If U look at the evils which have ari-en from inconsiderate legisla- 
tion ; if I look into the page of either ancient or modern history ; if I turn 
over the great book of human nature, with all its long list of miseries and 
crimes, I find pregnant proof of the correctness of my assertion. I believe 
that, if an account current were kept of the mischief occasioned by ignorance, 
on the one hand, and by wicked intention, on the other, and a balance were 
struck between them, it would appear, that the sum of human misery, arising 
from ignorance and imbecility, was far greater than that arising from the in- 
tention of men in power to commit acts of depravity and cruelty. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I have thus, not unnecessarily, I hope, trespassed upon the attention of the 
Court. The question before it is one of paramount importance, and, if the 
vote of this Court be worth any thing, it derives its value from being given 
with calmness and deliberation. (Jiear, hear, hear.) 1 say that I am not 
prepared to give the vote which you require of me; [ have explained, at con- 
siderable length, my reasons for saying so, and, therefore, without occupying 
any more of your time, which I deem unnecessary, as [ shall have another op- 
portunity of discussing the affairs of Bhurtpoor, I shall now move, as an Amead- 
ment, that all the words of the original resolution, after the word ** that,’’ be 
expunged, and the following inserted in their stead: 

“This Court cannot agree to vote its thanks to Lord Amherst for his con- 
duct in the war with the Burmese, as the details of the causes and progress of 





(3) Unfortunately this is not the case, and therefore the utter indifference 
of the Direc’ors to such control. 

(4) The Proprietors have no patronage whatever, as Proprietors ; and if 
they want even a cadetship for a son, must beg it asa favour of one of the 
Directors ; while, in the matter of appointing men to higher stations in India, 
and recaling them when they fail to discharge their duty, the Proprietors of 
India stock are as powerless as can well be imagined, 
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that war are noi laid before the Court, to enable it to form a calm and delibe- 
rate opinion on such an important subject; and especially as the 24th of 
Geo. IIL., cap. 25, sect. 34, declares, that ‘to pursue schemes of conquest in 
India is repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy, of the British na- 
tion ;’ and enacts ‘ that, it shall be unlawful for the Governor-General in coun- 
cil, of Fort William, without the express authority and concord of the Court 
of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, either to declare or commence hos- 
tilities against any of the Native Princes or States in India, except when hos- 
tilities shall have been commenced, or preparations actually made, for the at- 
tack of the British nation in India ;’ of which, in this particular instance, the 
Court has received no satisfactory account; and, as Lord Amherst did com- 
mence hostilities, and invade the territories of the Burmese Government, with- 
out the authority and concord required by law, this Court cannot award its 
approbation to his conduct.”’ 

After the motion had been put from the Chair, Mr. Hume again rose to 
make a single observation.—Lest it should be supposed that he wished to im- 
ply censure upon any other individuals than those whose names were men- 
tioned in the Amendment, he thought it necessary to declare, once for all, that 
he wished the Court to suspend its judgment upon their merits until it was put 
in possession of further information. 

Sir Joun Matcotm and Dr. J. B. Gitcurist rose together to address the 
Court, but Sir Joun Matcotm having first gained the Chairman’s attention, 
was directed to proceed. He declared that he came to the consideration of 
this question with the utmost impartiality, as he had neither had leisure nor 
opportunity to read the voluminous documents which had been prepared for 
the perusal of the proprietors. 

Dr. Giicurist here declared, that he was intitled to be heard before Sir 
John Malcolin, as he rose for the purpose of seconding the Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend, the member for Aberdeen. After he had been com- 
pelled to silence, by calls for Sir John Malcolm to proceed, 

Sir Joun Matcowm continued his address.—He merely rose to say, that, 
though there were many points in the speech of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen in which they must all agree, there were also several against which he 
felt it necessary to enter his most solemn protest. He felt himself impera- 
tively called upon by the course which the hon. Member had pursued, in re- 
ferring so often to his recent publication, to declare his own views of his own 
statements, and to show how very widely they differed from those which the 
hon. Member had thought proper to take of them. The impressions on his 
mind were deliberately made, and as deliberately given to the public; and, 
if he recollected any thing of the words in which he expressed them, by no 
means warranted the conclusions which the hon. Member has deduced from 
them. He did not complain of the hon. Member for deducing such conclu- 
sions ; on the contrary, he had every reason to thank him for the kind and 
generous manner in which he had spoken of what he (Sir John Malcolm) had 
written. He must, however, state, in his own justification, that he had con- 
fined himself, in his work, to facts, and that he pretended to nothing more 
than to record those facts faithfully. In the first place, he must declare that, 
in his opinion, nothing could be more fair to Lord Amherst than to dispose, at 
once, of the circumstances which related to the settling of the Mugh emi- 
grants on the Chittagong frontier. As to the faults committed in locating 
them there, if faults they were to be called, surely they were the errors of 
humanity ; and errors of that description were, as the hon. Member had well 
observed, such as every one of them would be inclined to pardon. He might 
be wrong in the opinion which he entertained on that subject, but he certainly 
eould not concur in approbation of this policy, which placed them so near to 
that particular frontier. 

The gallant General then proceeded to detail the circumstances under 
which the Mugh emigrants sought the protection of the British Government, 
and asserted his belief that, after they had obtained a place of refuge in our 
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dominions, they were guilty of atrocities of the most appalling description. 
We settled them where we thought that they would become. more civilized 
and humane, but they disappointed our expectations, and, instead of cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace, committed the most unjustifiable depredations on the 
inhabitants of the Burmese territories. Every thing was done by the British 
Government to repress and prevent these disorders, but, from the impenetra- 
ble nature of their country, which was one entire jungle, our efforts were not 
as successful as we wished. ‘The Mughs, however, did not confine their de- 
predations to the Burmese—they committed them also upon the inhabitants of 
Chittagong, and thus became, not our subjects, but our rebels. We had, in 
consequence, made a boundary alliance with the Burmese Government, which 
enabled us to introduce Burmese troops, to put down their disturbances and 
depredations. That those measures were not perfectly successful—that the 
Mugh emigrants still occasioned irritation to the Burmese Government—that 
the Burmese Government complained of them, and complained of them re- 
peatedly to the British Authorities, were facts which, he believed, could not 
be contradicted. It was impossible, however, that we, knowing the horrible 
cruelty with which the Burmese Government had treated those unfortunate 
emigrants, could abandon them entirely to its power and disposal. A sense of 
what was due to justice led us to repress their outrages with a strong hand— 
but a sense of what was due to humanity, forbade us to deliver those who were 
guilty of them, up to the Burmese. Whatever mischief they might commit, 
the original sin of the whole transaction rested with those who had compelled 
them to emigrate, in a body of forty or fifty thousand men, and to resolve 
never to return to their own country. The language which they had used, in 
throwing themselves on the protection of our officers, was too extraordinary to 
be ever forgotten: ‘‘ Return to Arracan we cannot. If you choose to slaughter 
us here, we are ready to die; but if, by force, you drive us away, we will 
go and dwell in the jungles of the Great Mountains, and will seek, in them, 
that shelter which they afford to the lion and the tiger.’ Could we have for- 
gotten the direful necessity which produced this language, we should have 
soon been compelled to make the discovery, that, on our eastern frontier, the 
petty Rajahs, who had neither the power nor the disposition to make encroach- 
ments, had ail of them been swept away by a proud and ambitious Govern- 
ment, which was, at once, ignorant of our strength and foolishly vain of 
its own. 

Lord Minto, than whom a more moderate man never lived, was so well 
aware of the trifling importance which the Burmese attached to the preserva- 
tion of friendly relations with us, that he more than once declared it to be his 
opinion, that a war with them must happen before long. He would not carry 
on an account current of the atrocities which were committed by the Burmese 
on the one side, and by the Mugh emigrants on the other—but this he would 
say, paradoxical as it might appear, that, in our efforts to preserve the peace 
between them, we had not been as cruel as we ought te have been. (Hear, 
hear.) He made that assertion upon due deliberation. When he met men, 
who imbrued their hands in blood without hesitation, and made no scruple of 
sacrificing human life to obtain a paltry, and, perhaps, a transitory, advantage, 
he was not for treating them with any excess of humanity. He contended 
that many great statesmen had acted upon the same principle, and especially 
in countries where barbarism appeared to form the law and the custom of the 
land. We had, however, followed a different policy ; we had shown forbear- 
anee where we ought to have displayed severity ; and, under such circum- 
stances, could the hon. Member be surprised at seeing that there was, on the 
part of the Burmese Government, a growing spirit of aggression. 

Mr. Hume.—I did not say that there was any such spirit in the Burmese 
Government. 

Sir Joun Matcotm.—No, but I say that there was, and I am ready to 
prove it. 

Mr. Hume.—aAll I can say is, that if you do, your own book says the 
contrary. 
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Sir Jonn Maicoum contended that the growing spirit of aggression was 
visible in every act of the Burmese Government. In its conduct, it became 
more arrogant, in its letters more insulting. Its ministers threatened, and its 
agents intrigued against us. Its intention to excite a confederacy of the 
Mabhratta States against us was scarcely disguised from us, and was only frus- 
trated by not permitting its Ambassadors to advance, as they desired, to 
Benares. It was not always practicable, either in public or private quarrels, 
to look to the original causes of them; and in this particular instance he must 
say, that Lord Amherst, to whom their vote of that day was limited, ought 
only to be considered responsible for the state in which he found the quarrel 
between the British and the Burmese Governments, and not for the causes 
which led to it originally. In his humble opinion, Lord Amherst was bound 
to consider them no further than they were connected with the general inte- 
rests of the state with whose administration he was charged. 

With regard to the observations, which the hon. Member had made respect- 
ing the propriety of limiting our operations against the Burmese to boundary 
warfare, he would merely declare, that from all he had seen of that species of 
warfare, it was one in which it was not for the interest of the British Govern- 
ment to engage. The British Government must not speak, but act; it must 
look at once through every question ; it must say at once to its adversaries, 
** T will take such and such measures, if you do not desist from your present 
offensive proceedings ;’’ and it must always be prepared to perform what 
it said. (Hear, hear, hear.) Lord Amherst, in proceeding on the policy 
which he found in operation on his arrival in India, was bound to follow up 
by war the declarations which had been made against the Burmese. He 
(Sir John Malcolm) fully agreed with that excellent man Lord Minto, that 
war must sooner or later have taken place with the Burmese ; and he was 
fully convinced that if it had not taken place two years ago, it must have oc- 
curred before the next five years had drawn to a close. (Hear, hear.) The 
Burmese had never had an opportunity of measuring their strength with ours, 
they despised the Native powers whom we had conquered, and had, therefore 
formed an erroneous idea both of their own strength and of ours. A severe 
lesson was therefore necessary to inspire them with a sense of their own 
weakness and of our superiority. With regard to the war itself, he must beg 
leave to remind the hon. Member that it bore not the slightest analogy or 
resemblance to that with the Pindarries. The Pindarries were a set of mi- 
gratory ruffians and plunderers, whereas the Burmese formed a state which 
had sent regular representatives to us to treat about different matters. He 
admitted that both Lord Minto and Lord Hastings had evaded a war with the 
Burmese by every means in their power ; and it was perhaps that very cir- 
cumstance which rendered war inevitable on the late dissentions. As to 
limiting the war to the mere local defence of barriers, he had only one word 
to say—of all the different species of Indian warfare with which he was ac- 
quainted, none was so expensive as that of frontier warfare, none so unlikely 
to forward the military fame and character of Great Britain. He should ever 
contend, that Lord Amherst, having once commenced the war, acted rightly 
in prosecuting it as he did. The hon. Member had asked the Court with 
great apparent confidence, whether any prudent officer would ever have 
thought of sending troops to Rangoon during the continuance of the monsoon ? 
He was not bound to tell the hon. Member what he himself would have done 
had he been with that expedition ; but this he (Sir John Malcolm) would tell him, 
that he would not have ventured with such scanty details as the hon. Member 
possessed, to say that this or that measure was impolitic and improper. He 
knew frete experience, that the determination of officers was often ruled on 
the spot Dy a thousand circumstances, which could not be communicated to 
distant readers. He could not tell what information they might have had 
which it might be deemed prudent to withhold fromthe public at large. He 
could not tell whether the rivers might not have been deemed practicable for 
a coup-de-main on the principal towns in the Burmese empire. It might have 
been his own opinion before the commencement of the war, that the fall of 
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Rangoon would lead to a speedy termination of it ; and he might, like others, 
have been deceived in that expectation. The hon. Member had alluded to 
the blunders made by the British Government at home in the management of 
the expedition to Walcheren. If such errors could take place respecting an 
island so nears our own shores, surely the hon. Member might make some 
allowance for similar errors in Indian warfare. If we had been disappointed 
in our expectations of advantage from the capture of Rangoon, was that sufli- 
cient to make us look with disapprobation upon every enterprize which fol- 
lowed it? We had seen several of the great men whose images stood in that 
Court, fail in their first enterprize, and yet succeed afterwards.—Was such 
failure, he would ask, ever remembered as a blot upon their characters? Cer- 
tainly not ; and he would therefore ask the hon. Member, in common fairness, 
to extend that indulgence to Lord Amherst which he would deem it unjust to 
withhold from any other officer? Whatever the hon. Member might presume 
to do, he (Sir J. Malcolm) would not presume to say, that the season of the 
monsoon was not the most proper season during which to send our troops to 
Rangoon ; for he saw clearly, that if the time for military operations had 
been lost during the fair weather, instead of the foul, he should have been 
tauntingly asked, why he had not sent fhem to Rangoon during the foul 
weather, in order that they might be ready to take advantage of the fair 
weather when it arrived? The hon. Member, from the commencement to the 
close of his speech, had been perpetually calling for papers, had repeatedly 
complained that the information given in the thirteen folio volumes laid before 
the Proprietors was not sufficient for his purpose, and had over and over again 
declared, that the want of necessary information was his reason for not con- 
curring in the present vote. Now, he could have wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have suspended his condemnation on the very same account that he 
suspended his approbation. For if the Court had not suflicient grounds to 
applaud Lord Amherst, neither had it sufficient to condemn him; and indeed 
some points of the hon. Member's speech reminded him of what was called in 
their common country ‘* Jedburgh Justice,’’ by which a man was hung first 
and tried afterwards. (A laugh.) He was sorry to hear the subject of Bar. 
rackpoor introduced by the hon. Member into the debate of that day. The 
freedom of discussion, which no man valued more highly than he did, (5) would 
not let him call the hon. Member to order ; but his hon. Friend, if he might be 
permitted to use that title, would allow him to say, that in introducing that 
topic, he had wandered completely out of the record. His hon. Friend could 
not say whether it was on Lord Amherst, his Council, or the Commander-in- 
Chief that he ought to enfix his censure; and every thing that he did say, 
respecting any of them, was marvellously inconclusive. As a military man, 
he would assert, that the Governor-General could have nothing more to say 
to him whilst he was in command of a regiment, because it was under his (the 
Governor-General’s) eye, than he would have to say were ita thousand miles 
from him ; and as to Sir E. Paget, God forbid that the Court should come to 
any conclusion detrimental to the character of so distinguished an officer, on 
the mere hasty assertion of a private letter. Let them consider calmly the 
anxious situation in which that officer was placed. Those, who had been in 
the midst of a mutinous soldiery, who know the danger of an improper speech, 
look, or gesture, and who considered the necessity of acting with promptitude 
and decision, would not pronounce harshly on what an officer of character did 
in such circumstances. With respect to the general order, which was issued 
after the mutiny was quelled, it appeared to him that his hon. Friend had as- 
sumed as facts, certain circumstances which were not borne out by any evi- 
dence which he had yet seen. His hon. Friend had told the Court, that the 
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(5) That is, when Sir John Malcolm is himself a complainant against the 
measures of Government; but not when other persons dare to arraign the 
conduct of their superiors ; for then Sir John Malcolm has declared freedom 
of discussion to be fraught with evils and dangers ! : 
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Native officers were loyal to a man, and that they had rallied round their 
European officers, when called upon to do so by their allegiance to the Com- 
pany. Now he (Sir J. Malcolm) must give the Government ‘of India credit 
for acting with common prudence, and would therefore surmise, that certain 
facts had been laid before it, which had not come to their knowledge. Whilst 
he admitted the right of his hon. Friend to call upon all occasions for proper 
information, (6) he must still contend, that he had no right to demand the publi- 
cation of all the secret papers of Government. He would suppose a case, in 
which such publication would be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
quences. He would suppose that a regiment had mutinied—that the mutiny 
had been suppressed—that a committee of officers had been appointed to exa- 
mine into the causes and progress of it—that they had discovered that the 
mutinous spirit was widely spread through the whole army—and that they 
were all unanimous as to the danger of encouraging that spirit, by making the 
knowledge of its existence public. Would his hon. Friend, in such a case, 
demand the publication of the report made by the examiving o‘licers? (7) The 
case which he had just put was not altogether mere matter of supposition. 
He had himself been a member of the commission which was appointed to exa- 
mine into the mutiny at Vellore, and had been appointed to draw up its report 
with the assistance of another officer. What did the hon. Member think was 
the advice whichthey gave to Government on that occasion? It was this: ** Stop 
your commission instant! y—inquire no further—you ave sitting upon gunpow- 
der—it is your fate to be there, and you will incur less danger in remaining 
where you are than in publishing what will spread far and wide the disloyalty of 
your army.’’(8) The Government adopted the advice which was suggested to it, 
for it was well aware that the spirit of defection would increase most rapidly, 
if it were once officially declared that it was in existence. He would ask the 
hon. Member to apply the reasoning upon that mutiny, to the present case, 
and to consider whether it might not justify the withholding for the present 
of the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

As to the violation of the Acts of Parliament made to prevent our Indian 
Government from indulging in schemes of aggrandisement and conquest, 
those who knew his opinions on that subject, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
they had been become too well known, would pardon him if he abstained 
from saying more than a single word. This war was forced upon Lord 
Amherst by the concurrence of uncontrollable events, just as former wars 
were compelled upon his predecessors. He should now conclude with 
thanking them for the patient and attentive hearing with which they had 
indulged him, and with stating, that he had one principle diametically 
opposite to that which had been avowed by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
That hon. Gentleman had called upon the Court to withhold its approbation 
from their executive body, until all the Proprietors individually and collectively 
had had the requisite papers laid before them. He (Sir John Malcolm) was 
n great friend to discussion, and appreciated its value both in that Court and 
elsewhere, (9) but he must be forgiven for saying that he did, in this instance, 





(6) That is, such information as the Directors think proper to give, which 
will not include any thing that tends to cast censure on the acts of their Go- 
vernment. 

(7) Undoubtedly ; because the very universality of the dissatisfaction would 
show that there were strong grounds for its existence; and the removal of 
these grounds, which would undoubtedly follow such publicity, would most 
probably remove the dissatisfaction itself. ' 

(8) Here, then, at least, the fact és published; and as the debate will be 
read im India, every one may know it now. It is a mere question of 
time, therefore ; and the Barrackpoor mutiny has now been sufficiently quelled 
to make the publication of the Report on it, as safe as this declaration of Sir 
John Malcolm on that of Vellore. ‘ 

(9) However often Sir John Malcolm may repeat this, while his speeches 
against the freedom of discussion in India remain on record, no one will give 
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think that his hon. Friend’s opposition was carried to the extreme. His 
hon. Friend refused all confidence to the Court of Directors. He (Sir John 
Malcolm) purstied another course : when his information was incomplete, he 
should think himself irrational and absurd if he could not give his confidence 
to the Directors whom he had himself appointed to their important trusts. 
With this impression on his mind, he should give his cordial concurrence to 
the resolutions which they had proposed. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I am desirous of saying a few words in support of the 
Amendment, but I can assure the Court, that it requires some courage to 
stand up and deliver sentiments which are in opposition to those of the great 
majority here ; I, however, feel it my duty to pursue this course. ‘ There 
is a tide in the affairs of men,’’ and, unless we are prudent, we may be turned 
by the course into an abyss of misfortune. Such has been the fate of greater 
and more powerful Governments than that of British India. The lust of do- 
minion was observable in the acts of the British Government, in all parts of 
the world. We are about to lay hauds on Portugal—we have already seized 
upon a great part of the Ionian Isles, and we have exhibited similar conduct 
in almost every part of the world. The country is, at the present moment, 
placed in the situation of Janus of old, looking two ways at once. We are 
ealled upon to contemplate a retrospective war—that finished in India; and a 
prospective war—that about to commence in the Peninsula. Now, with re- 
spect to the question before the Court, I say, that if we express our approba- 
tion of the late war, and of the manner in which it was conducted, without 
further investigation, we shall be acting in a blindfold and precipitate manner. 
We shall not do justice to ourselves, nor, do I think, we shall do justice to 
the noble Lord, to whom the resolution refers. Most of the topics introduced 
by the Mover of the Amendment, meet with my entire concurrence; but I 
shall not attempt to enter into any detaifon those subjects, in an assembly 
which manifests so much impatience. My hon. Friend was justified in com- 
= of the want of proper information relative to the subject before us. 

went to the room where the papers are placed, for the perusal of Proprie- 
tors, and such a mass of documents—such a jungle—such a wilderness of 
papers, was actually enough to shake the stoutest heart. (A laugh.) But, 
from even this heap of papers, I have been able to perceive that the late war 
was unjustifiable in its origin, The island of Shapooree, which was the sub- 
ject of dispute, is out of the Company’s boundaries. A boatman, it appears, 
was shot by the Burmese, whilst passing through the Island. What was it 
becoming in the Governor-General to do thereupon? He ought to have re- 
monstrated with the Burmese Authorities, and, if he could not have obtained 
redress for the outrage, there would have been no great harm in sending a 
ship of warto Rangoon ; but I do not think he was justified in entering upon 
an expensive war. This is my impression at the present moment, but I 
think our information on the subject is incomplete. So important a question 
as that before the Court, ought not to be disposed of without due deliberation. 
I would wish to know how many of the Proprietors have looked at the papers. 
The thinness of the Court is also remarkable. When a candidate offers him- 
self for the Direction, we can muster in thousands, though, upon a question of 
such importance as the present, the attendance is far from numerous. (10) 





him credit for any profession of attachment to this freedom, either here or 
elsewhere. 

(10) The reason of thisis plain. Almost all the voters for candidates who 
aspire to the Direction have something to hope for, from the success of the 
particular individual whom they wish to see seated in the Direction. Cadet- 
ships, writerships, appointments, contracts, jobs, all these operate upon their 
hopes and fears: but whether a war be just or unjust, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, affects no Proprietor of India stock in his pecuniary interests: he gets his 
104 per cent. dividend if Indian wars are ever so unjust or ruinous, and he gets 
no more let them be ever so just or profitable. Why. therefore, should he 
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Again I beg to impress upon the Court that the spirit of conquest, which ani- 
mates the British Government in India, will lead to lamentable results. Ifwe 
refer to the history of ancient times, we find, that the overthrow of the Roman 
empire was owing to the extension of its territory. The provinces became 
too remote from the seat of government, and, at length, the immense empire 
grew unmanageable. Our situation in India is fast assimilating to this. We 
are placed jn this extraordinary situation, that, to go forward is dangerous— 
to recede is worse, and, to stand still is impossible. Under such cireum- 
stances, the Executive had a difficult duty to perform; at the same time, I do 
not think Lord Amherst was justified in the course which he has pursued, 
particularly as it appears to me, that he has acted in the teeth of an Act of 
Parliament. I think that, if his Lordship had satisfied himself with sending 
only a single vessel of the Bombay Marine to Rangoon, it would have brousht 
the Burmese Government to its senses. It is only to the resolution respect- 
ing Lord Amherst that I object. With the others, which convey approbation 
to the officers and troops, I fully concur. Indeed Lam willing to go farther 
than is proposed—I would give them solid pudding instead of empty praise. 
I would remove the unpleasant difference which exists between their pay and 
that of the civil service, by paying them in sicca rupees. We ought to thank 
our good fortune for the manner in which the war has terminated, rather than 
the prudence and foresight of those who conducted it. If it had not been for 
good fortune, we should, in nine instances out of ten, of our Indian wars, have 
been losers. It is said that *‘ the Devil takes care of his own;"’ and cer- 
tainly, in this war, he has taken care of us. (A laugh.) No Proprietor pre- 
sent would, if he were un a jury, give a verdict, upon even the most trifling 
case, without a full knowledge of ali the circumstances connected with it. [ 
hope we shall not act with less cireumspection in a matter of snch importance 
as this. I would ask, whether mére than 20 Proprietors, out of the 2000 
which compose the body, have read the papers on the subject, and understand 
them when they have read them ? Instead of presenting us with such a mass 
of papers, the Directors should order a faithful abstract of their contents to 
be made. A person might find time to read that; but, with respect to the 
papers, there were not many who could do so. It is understood, that some 
individuals, in the Court of Directors, dissented from the resolution before 
us ; who those individuals are we have no means of knowing. In that respect, 
their situation differs, materially, from mine. I come forward openly to op- 
pose this resolution, and, by so doing, | expose myself to all the injury which 
Lord Amherst, or his friends, have it in their powertodo me. My conduct, in 
this Court, has already acquired me the enmity of some persons. I hold in 
my hand a libel upon me, contained in the Bengal Government Gazette. Ido 
not say, however, that Lord Amherst sanctioned this libel. It is here stated, 
that I know nothing of the languages of India—that I cannot impart the least 
information on those subjects—and that the cadets, whom I teach, cannot be 
understood in India. These are known to be untruths. (flear, hear.) Let 
any of my pupils be placed before a Lascar, or aSepoy, and see whetherthey 
will not be understood. This libel, I have reason to think, has originated in 









waste his time in fruitless attendances, where nothing is to be gained by his 
presence, his speeches, or his vote? No! he reserves himself for elections, 
when he will come to town from 300 miles distance, to be present in the ballot- 
ting-room ; because a good thing may reward him for his trouble ; and he will 
oblige his particular friend, the candidate, so esseutially, that though no pro- 
mises are actually exacted, he may be able to tell him at some future time 


, 


the undeniable truth, that ** one good turn deserves another.’’ The cure for 
this evil would be, to let the dividends on India stock be according to the 
actual profit or loss of the Company’s trade and revenue ; and then we should 
see crowded courts and hot contentions, when the issue of a measure or a de- 
bate would affect the fortunes of Proprietors to the extent of two or three per 
cent. on their capital, There is no other lever by which the ponderous mass 
appears capable of being moved. 
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what has passed in this Court. It is calculated to injure my literary property, 
on whieh I have expended 10,000. It is to such attacks as these that I ex- 
pose myself, by coming forward in this Court: say the libellers—‘‘ Mr. 
Hume has made such and such a motion, and Doctor Gilchrist has seconded 
it—we must tell the world that his books and his method of teaching are 
bad.”’ 


To come forward under such circumstances, and to face meeetings like 
this, requires no ordinary degree of courage. 1, however, feel it my duty 
to say, laying my hand upon my heart, that [ cannot conscientiously give a 
vote of unqualified approbation to Lord Amherst, and I glory in the idea 
that there are some persons behind the bar, who entertain sentiments similar 
to mine. Nobody knows who they are; but here [ stand openly to avow 
my opinions. So fay as Ihave been able to examine the papers, I can find 
no justification for commencing the war, except such as the wolf in the fable 
offers for his attack upon the lamb. The Burmese Government appears to 
have been placed in j recisely the same situation as the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, whom we are defending at the present moment. I second the Amendment, 
because I think we have not at present before us sufficient information to au- 
thorise us whether to approve or condemn. 


Col. Stanuope and Mr. R. Jackson rose at the sam» moment; when the 
Chairman calling upon Mr. Jackson, the gallant Colonel gave way. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I_ hope the hon. Proprietor will excuse me for taking 
precedence of him, as I have already given way to the hon. Baronet, (Sir 
J. Malcolm.) [rejoice that Ididso. I heard his speech with much pleasure, 
and the only fault that I find with him is, that he forbore to give a decided 
opinion upon one very important point, although he said enoxgh to satisfy 
us as to what his opinion really was. We are called upon to express our 
opinion upon a question of the highest moment, not only to the noble indi- 
vidual to whom the resolution refers, but also to the Court of Directors and 
ourselves. Ido not think the hon. Proprietor who lately addressed the Court, 
is ju-tified in withholding the expression of his opinion on the ground that he 
has not read the papers. I think it is the worst of apologies to say, that one 
has not applied one’s industry to the means which have been afforded to us of 
coming to aright conclusion. In December last, a resolution was submitted 
to this Court, having for its object the recal of Lord Amherst. I opposed 
that resolution, notwithstanding the gveat respect I eatertain for the characters 
of those by whom it was submitted to our consideration. I said it would be 
unjust to agree to aresolution which must for ever destroy and blast the fame 
of the individual alluded to, until we had better means of coming to a right 
and honest judgment, than we then possessed. Under this feeling, I moved 
for the production of all papers which had been received relative to the war. 
This motion was opposed by the Chairman, upon grounds which I had no 
right to complain of. He stated that the papers had come under the obser- 
vation of the Secret Committee only—tha! 21 Directors, whom we had elected 
under the idea that they were perfectly competent to fulfil the duties of their 
office, were as ignorant of the contents of those papers as I, or any other man 
could be, the Secret Commitiee being bound by oath, not to reveal one iota 
of information without the permission of the Board of Control. What could 
be the reason why the Board of Control did not sooner relieve the Secret 
Committee from their oaths? Was it the object of Government, with that 
adroitness which is imputed to it, to teach the world how few persons were 
necessary to manage the affairs of the East India Company, with the view of 
curtailing some of our privileges when next we shall have occasion to apply 
for the renewal of our charter. Be that as it may, we are now in possession 
of the papers, and the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, has not, I think, of- 
fered a fair excuse for not being able to come to a decision at the present 
moment, by saying that he was lost in a wilderness of papers, and had time 
to look them over only cursorily. He ought to have perused them carefully, 
in order to ascertain whether or not they justified the vote of approbation 
proposed to the Governor-General. 
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My hon. Friend who moved the amendment, has put the question ina fair 
and manly way. He contends, that uniess it can be shown that the war was 
just and necessary, wisely planned and ably executed, and lastly, terminated 
in a manner beneficial to the Company, as the resolution purports it to have 
been, it becomes us to refuse the vote of approbation. With all humility, 
I conceive it not to be out of my power to show that the war was 
just, necessary, and inevitable; and, under such circumstances of diffi- 
culty, as military history presents no instance of, wisely planned and con- 
ducted ; and I put it to the common sense of any man, whether the result can 
be otherwise than benefi¢ial. There is no merit due to him who discovers 
that the island which was the cause of the late war is a worthless piece of 
ground. That fact is fairly admitted in the correspondence of the Governor- 
General. Nevertheless, though worthless in itself, this island became va- 
luable in reference to a point of national right and honour, and it was neces- 
sary either that we should lay ourselves atthe feet of the most arrogant, pow- 
erful, and, up to that time, victorious people, who had ever opposed us in 
India, or assert our right to this territory. 

Let us see how the question of our right to this island stood, It appears 
to have been long in our possession, and according to the general rule of in- 
terpreting landed property, it is proved to be within our boundary by sea 
marks, as indisputable as any thing which in this country constitutes a land 
mark. The war began in 1823, and the intelligence arrived in this country 
in November of that year, yet it was not till July 1825, that the Court of 
Directors called upon the authorities in India, to state specifically what con- 
stituted our right to the island of Shapooree. That eall produced from Lord 
Amherst a most masterly exposition of the whole question. Only that it would 
occupy too much time, I wouid read the whole of this paper, for nothing more 
important could be brought under the notice of the Court. His Lordship states 
that we had possession of the island in 1790, and granted a lease to a person 
who undertook to clear it. Reference is made to a memorandum of this 
lease. In 1801, it was measured by order of the Government, again in 1809, 
and again in 1815. All these acts indicated that the possession was in us. 
But we have the best of all authority for proving that the island belonged to 
us—namely, the authority of our adversaries. In the answer which the 
Rajah of Arracan made to the remonstrances of our Government, he stated 
that the island belonged io him because it was an appendage to the four 
great cities of Bengal, Moorshedabad, Chittagong, Dacca, and ———, which 
were his. Now, if these great cities, which, asthe papers say, have been in 
our possession from the time we have held Bengal, belong to the Rajah of 
Arracan, and consequently to his victorious masters, the Burmese, there 
can be little doubt that Shapooree also belongs to them; but if, as is well 
known to be the case, the cities in question, over which we have long exer- 
cised undisputed possession, belong to us, so must also of necessity the 
island of Shapooree, upon our adversaries’ own showing. 

What were the circumstances which caused the question of right to the 
island to be first agitated? I think they exhibited a premeditated design on 
the part of the Burmese. One of our vessels happened to anchor off the 
island, and a boatman who went on shore was shot dead. Remonstrances 
were made against the aggression. Who was it said, that the frst step our 
Government should have taken, was to remonstrate? Remonstrances were 
made from every legitimate authority to every legitimate authority; and 1 
will presently read the answer given to those remonstrances. In the mean- 
time we took possession of the island, placed a thousand men there, whom 
we afterwards thought proper to withdraw on account of an attack of sick- 
ness. One of the letters from the Indian Government, dated the 22d of Oc- 
tober, contains the answer of the Rajah to our remonstrances. He there 
states, that the stockade which we had formed on the island, had been de- 
stroyed by his orders, and that, if we reconstructed it, he would cause it to 
be taken by force, adding, that if we endeavoured to retake the island he 
would inyade Bengal. This must not be called mere gasconade; he did 
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jnvade the British teriitory with an army of 5000 men, and cut off our out- 
post, which the hon. Proprietor who moved the amendment, says was sacri- 
ticed for want of proper support. It was one of those unfortunate accidents 
of war which it is impossible to foresee and avoid. ‘The detachment had 
already received orders to retire on Chittagong, which, if they had obeyed 
with more alacrity, would have placed them in safety. Under these cireum- 
stances I say, and [ speak in the presence of an hon. and learned Proprietor, 
who can correct me if | am wrong, that we were justified in commencing war 
upon every principle of national law, and that it likewise comes under the 
description of a defensive war, for a Government is warranted in commencing 
hostile operations as soon as it is satisfied that it is the intention of another 
power to invade its territory. Now what are the state of the facts? Here 
is an island which has been in our possession ever since 1790, which we have 
repeatedly scourged, granted a lease of, and all at once it is claimed by 
another power, which assembles an army of 15,000 men to enforce its preten- 
sions and actually invades our dominions. 

My ‘hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) stated that our previous conduct towards the 
Burmese was such as to justify their aggression. He ought to have recol- 
lected that, according to his own showing even, all cause of heart-burning 
between them and us had ceased for a considerable time, not less than three 
years, previous to their aggression with respect to Shapooree, But taking 
for granted all that my hon. Friend stated, we will suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that great irritation existed in the minds of the Burmese ; 
that they were worked up to such a pitch that they were searcely able 
to control their passions; that, in short, they were in a state resembling 
a voleano or a magazine of gunpowder, which is expected every instant 
to explode ; are we to condemn the man who anticipated the explosion, 
which, on my hon. Friend’s own showing, was about to take place, and 
might have involved us in destruction? I must, however, charge my hon. 
Friend with haying stated only one side of the question. He has dwelt much 
upon our aggressions against the Burmese, but he has omitted to give us any 
account of their conduct. Language cannot describe the barbarous and mon- 
strous cruelties committed by those devils in human form upon every nation, 
whom they conquered. They overran our territories and exercised the most 
unbounded eruelties upon those who had fled from their power. My hon. 
Friend complains that we cruelly gave up a number of those refugees to the 
Burmese. ‘The facts of the case are these: the Burmese invaded our territory, 
and with an insolence which a much humbler nation than we are could not 
have brooked, declared that unless certain offensive parties were given up to 
them they would overrun our territory. Our Government replied that it 
would not treat with them in any way whilst a Burmese foot remained upon 
British ground. The Burmese force was consequently withdrawn. Inquiries 
were then made respecting the delinquents, and finding that they were three 
notorious robbers who ought to be given up by any one country to another, 
they were accordingly surrendered. I now, having advanced so far, take the 
liberty to draw this conclusion from the premises which I have advanced, that 
the war we undertook against the Burmese was just and necessary, and that 
we should have lowered ourselves in the opinion of the Native Powers if we 
we had not entered upon it at the time we did. 

Then comes the question, was the war wisely conducted? Upon this point, 
I confess, I do not feel myself so ‘competent to give a decided opinion. I de- 
fer much to the judgment of the British Government, who approve so highly 
of the manner in which it was carried on, that as a mark of their approba- 
tion they have added the name of ‘ Arracan’’ to his Lordship’s title. My 
own opinion, perhaps, is, that the war should have been a maritime one. 
Lord Amherst in his letter states, what is now universally admitted, that there 
was no such effectual way of stopping the enemy’s march as by seizing upon 
their principal seaport, namely Rangoon. Reasoning prospectively from 
what his Lordship states to have resulted from the possession of Ran- 
goon, I think I have a right to assume, that similar results would have 
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ensued from a more exieuded course of operations of the same character ; 
namely, of maritime warfare. Lord Amherst attributes to the possession of 
Rangoon, that it compelled the enemy to withdraw the army with which 
they were overrunning Assam. By holding Rangoon we padlocked them as 
it were. It was as if an enemy should have possession of Portsmouth. If 
instead of attempting to march a large army through Assam and Cachar, we 
had gone on at once to Amerapoora, I am convinced that the war would 
have been concluded at a tithe of the loss of money and of human life which 
it has cost, It was the possession of Rangoon which prevented the Burmese 
from overrunning the territory of Bengal. Already trepidation was felt at 
Calcutta similar to that which prevailed ia London in 1745, when the Pre- 
tender was within 140 miles of the capital. ‘The enemy had beaten a de- 
tachment of our troops, and were preparing to improve their progress by 
rendering it necessary for them to bring all their forces to a central point. 
After we were in possession of Rangoon, about 50,000 men invested the lines, 
but we succeeded in beating them off easily. Lt was in consequence of our 
going so early in the season to Rangoon, that the enemy were prevented 
from offering a stronzer opposition to us. If we had not gone there at that 
time we could not have been ab‘e to obtain possession of the place without a 
much grearer loss than we suffered. ‘This I think is evident from the circum- 
tance, that we afterwards succeeded in beating off 50,000 of the enemy. I 
am willing, however, to concur entirely with what is stated in the resolution 
concerning the management of the war. 1 will not set any floating idea which 
I may entertain of the superior efficacy of a maritime war, against the opivion 
of persous who are much better qualified to form a correct opinion on suen a 
subject than Lam. The manner is which the war was planned, seems to 
have been approved of by all parties. (11) 

Then comes the question, was the war carried on in a wise and statesman- 
like manner? Of all questions, those which interest the sympathies of the 
human heart, are the most difficult to treat with calmness and deliberation. 
Arracan, we know, has been the charnel house of many of our troops. It is 
difficult to argue against appeals to the feelings, but.they must be resisted as 
other prejudices are resisted. I know not the man nor his connections, neither 
does he know me or mine. My apprebation of him is the result of the most 
industrious reading of the papers which have been laid before us at the ex- 
pense of many imporian!t engagemeats. I felt myself bound in honour to 
make myself as much master of the case, as industry would enable me. With 
respect, then, to the question, whether the troops ought to have been sent to 
Rangoon at about the middle of the favourable season, when it was well 
known that shortly after their arrival the rainy season would set in? What 
would have been the consequences if this measure had not been resolved 
upon? If our troops had not gone at that precise period to Rangoon, Chit- 
tagong would have been exposed to an army of 20,000 men, and the whole 
country thence, to Bengal and Calcutta, would have been entirely at their 
mercy. It is a subject of extraordinary admiration at Caleutta, that the 
Burmese knew so little of their own strength and of our weakness, that they 
did not instantly press on to Caleutta ; for every body admits that if they had 
resolved on that coup-de-main, we had no force to oppose them. In conse- 
quence of taking Rangoon, however, we obliged the enemy to withdraw their 
troops from our territories. Lord Amherst, in one of his despatches, said, 
if the expedition had not proceeded to Rangoon, we must have defended 
Chittagong. We could not have remained passive. Wemust have opposed 


(11) How can this be asserted, after the pointed censures that have been 
expressed by different speakers in Parliament, and at the India House, on the 
plan of this war? after the condemnation of it by many of the public writers 
of England, and some even in India? and, above all, after the marked disap- 
probation uttered only one hour before, in the same Court, by Mr. Jackson's 
own ‘ honourable friend,’’ Mr. Hume ? 
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the enemy, and where? In an absolute marsh, where we should have lost as 
many men as we did at Rangoon, without gaining any corresponding advan- 
tage. In consequence of possessing Rangoon, we saved Chittagong from 
destruction and Bengal from invasion. [t is impossible not to lament the un- 
fortunate loss of lives which took place at Rangoon, and which, [ admit, was 
aggravated by the want of proper teod and equipments. 

Itis true, Sir, that we have hid the misfortune to losea great number of men 
by sickness, brought on in a great degree by fatigue, and muchaggravated by 
the want of that proper food under which our troops laboured for a considerable 
period. But, Sir, this delay in procuring a supply of fresh meat, as well as 
vegetables, was caused by circumstances which it was impossible to foresee 
previously to the commencement of the campaign. Those most capable of 
forming an opinion on the subject concluded, and with every appearance of 
reason, that in taking Rangoon almost by surprise, they would then be able 
to make good their deficiency of provisions. But it turned out that surprise 
was one of the causes why the place was so indifferently supplied; for the 
inhabitants, being wholly unprepared for a movement so sudden, had not 
amply provided themselves, and when it was made, they fled in all directions 
into the surrounding country ; the population of which were, in consequence, 
prevented for a considerable time from being in a situation to bring in for 
sale those provisions with which they would otherwise have supplied our 
troops. Our sick were therefore obliged to make use of provisions totally 
unsuited for men in their situations, and the mortality amongst the troops be- 
came considerably augmented. It is, however, a mistake to suppose, that the 
sickness which then so unhappily prevailed was a disorder peculiar to that dis- 
trict. The fact was, that it was an epidemic similar in its commencement 
and its results to that which had been found so fatally prevailed during the 
last season in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal. Before the arrival of our 
troops iu that neighbourhood, it was generally understood that the climate of 
Rangoon was more healthy than that of Bengal, but it was unfortunately found 
that the neighbourhood of Rangoon was as subject to the generally-prevailing 
epidemics at that period as other districts. But, Sir, I shall not shelter myself 
under this well-attested fact. I shall meet the case in its worst form, and 
suppose that the epidemic was peculiarly prevalent in that district ; and still, 
I say, that Lord Amherst’s Government had no other alternative than that of 
sending forward our troops to that place, or else yielding up the whole of 
Bengal and its vicinity to our invading enemy. 

Thus far I have gone fairly into the calamities of the first campaign. In 
the second campaign. however, a like want of nutritive provisions was not 
felt by the troops. By a wise and judicious regulation, a constant line of 
communication between the Honourable Company's territory was kept open 
by a large number of boats, and by this means provisions for six months in 
advance were regularly secured. This, Sir, was provided for by the vigilance 
of the noble Lord, who was to be not only condemned, but disgraced by the 
rejection of the vote of thanks which we are called upon to vote to him for 
his exertions. (Hear, hear.) But Rangoon was not the only place of which 
our troops took possession ; they also occupied several places on the coast, 
and thereby established such a line of maritime communication, as must, if 
properly taken advantage of, be productive of the greatest advantages to the 
Company's interest in those seas, and give them a powerful command in 
Eastern India. All this, Sir, had been done by men who were said to be 
ineffectual—men who were said to have been lying sick and inactive during 
two whole seasons. Our troops did not confine their services even to this 
point. They took and destroyed several important stockades with a boldness 
and bravery unequalled, and by doing so, struck such terror into the enemy 
that they were afraid to look us in the face with a less number than fifty thou- 
sand men. They did, however, look at us with that force, and we beat them. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘They next faced us with an army of sixty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse at Prome. Again, we attacked them, and again were 
they defeated ; and defeated under circumstances which struck terror and dis- 
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may even into the GoLpEN Foor itself. It was not until we had achieved 
this victory that the enemy had recourse to treaty, and even then resorted to 
it only for the purpose of delay. By the despatches received by the Indian 
Government, it appeared that the Burmese, though defeated in every action, 
were still unsubdued and but little reducedin power. Again, our troops were 
engaged, and it was not until the enemy were again beaten that the Burman 
King consented to sign a treaty, in which he conceded, with one exception, 
every thing claimed by us, and I for one am sorry that we had given up even 
that one point, I mean the possession of Rangoon. (lear, hear.) 

I think, Sir, that I have thus far shown the justice with which the war was 
undertaken ; I think, too, I have made it appear that it was conducted with 
energy and with talent. It is not for me to detain the Court by pointing out 
in detail the combination of skill and ability shown by the head of the Indian 
Government, I shall, therefore, content myself with observing, that the suc- 
cess attending it affords abundant proof of both. If, in ordinary life, you judge 
of the skill and ability with which a measure is prosecuted by the success 
with which it is achieved, why, let me ask, should you not apply the same test 
to the exertions of Lord Amherst, and admit that his brilliant exertions are 
the result of the ability and skill employed on the occasion? (12) His Lord- 
ship had brought his exertions to a glorious conclusion. And against whom 
had he succeeded? Against a prince whose power was dreaded throughout 
the East ; whose name and aims were dreaded, and had earried terror and 
devastation into all the nations by which he was surrounded; a prince who 
had ambassadors at the Courts of all the Native princes, and whose fierceness 
and thirst of blood and rapine had pointed him out as the scourge and ravager 
of every country through which his armies passed. The Burman King affected 
to treat Britisharms and British authorities with contempt, indeed so far had 
he manifested this feeling, that he threatened to pursue our troops even into 
Calcutta, and, no doubt, calculating on his means of insuring conquest, he 
laid claim to the chief provinces of Bengal as belonging to him. I hold it, 
Sir, that a prince, with such dispositions, would even at the head of a much 
smaller force be looked upon as no inconsiderable foe ; and when I add fo 
these, the vast power (not less than one hundred thousand men) which he 
could bring into the field; when we take into consideration, moreover, that 
his military tactics and skill were only inferior to those of European forces, 
some correct idea may be formed of the valour and skill by which he was so 
successfully opposed and defeated. 


But, perhaps, I may be told, that the splendid success of our arms was 
totally the work of chance! If this Court should entertain such an opi- 
nion ; if you should think that we have taken the most important fortresses of 
the Burman empire by chance; that we had beaten one hundred thousand 
men ; that we had overcome every difficulty of climate and a bad season, all 
by chance, then you will be right in refusing your approbation to Lord 
Amherst. But if, on the contrary, judging by ordinary occurrences, under 





(12) Success is not always a sure test of skill or merit ; neither is failure 
always a sure test of the absence of these qualities. But judging even by Mr. 
Jackson’s own standard, we would also ask, (since putting questions, and fol- 
lowing them up by ready-made answers, seems to be here the order of the 
day,) whether that can be called a successful issue to a war, which has ended 
in the expenditure of more than ten millions sterling in money, without re- 
covering back the worth of even one million in exchange? or whether that 
can be considered a successful conquest which has sacrificed some thousands 
of valuable lives, to put down a foe which a few regiments on our own fron- 
tier would have always kept within their own boundaries? and which has 
drained the treasuries of the state to acquire possession of a country not able 
to pay the expense of its occupation? These are questions which, we think, 
most persons would answer in the negative ; and if so, the war was not a 
wise one, nor has its issue been successful. 
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ordinary circumstances, you shall be of opinion that such successes must have 
been brought about by ability and by skill, then [ call upon you, and I feel 
entitled to call upon you, to say, whether you can refuse your assent to this 
vote? (Cheers.) 

Having said so much, Sir, [ now come to the consideration of another 
point, namely, whether the campaign is likely to prove in its results benefi- 
cial tothe East India Company. Sir, I maintain that the advantages to be 
derived from that conquest are more than equivalent for the losses sustained 
by us in achieving it. Mr. Fendall, then a member of the Indian Govern- 
ment, stated, that peace with the Burmese would not last longer than the Bur- 
man King felt it his interest to preserve it. This opinion, Sir, 1 am not in- 
clined to acquiesce in, because I find that the Indian Government has taken 
the precaution of possessing many important places in the Burmese dominions, 
by which we can check all future attempts to make incursions into or disturb 
the repose of our territory. Some of these, it is true, are unhealthy, and the 
occupation of them might be attended with considerable loss of life, but then 
we have the island Cheduba, which is not subject to the same inconvenience, 
and upon which we may always keep up such a force as would keep the Bur- 
mese in check should they be again disposed to interrupt our tranquillity. 


There are other advantages arising from this war, upon which I do not feel 
it necessary to occupy much of the attention of the Court. (13) A considera- 
ble sum had been obtained from our enemy as a sort of indemnification for 
the expenses which we have incurred during the war. (14) Upon the ap- 
plication ofthis sum I shall be silent, as I feel there are those around me who 
can do justice to the services done, and the hardships suffered by our brave 
troops in India during a war of more than two years’ duration. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with calling to the recollection of the Court the noble 
example set by that army, who though on the point of receiving the reward of 
their labours, by the possessicn and spoil of the Golden City (as they fondly 
painted it) of Ava ;—what, L ask, must be thought of the discipline of those 
troops, who, at the word of command given by their General, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, gave up their hopes and expectations, and returned without a mur- 
mur to their homes? (Hear, hear.) Sir, we have no record, no communica- 
tion even that the slightest expression of discontent has been heard from any 
branch of our troops upon this unexpected failure of their golden dreams of 
ease and riches. No murmur was heard, no voice was heard to exclaim, 
** Shall we now, after all our labours and privations, forego the rewards 
which we hoped to reap from them? or shall we risk the displeasure of our 





(13) But there was no part of the subject so well calculated to secure the 
vote for the passing of which Mr. Jackson was labouring, as these very de- 
tails ; nay, we will go farther, and say, there is no part of the subject on 
which he would have dwelt with more zeal and earnestness then this, if he 
really had materials for so doing. It is the great point in dispute, whether the 
war has in its issue been advantageous to the India Company or not? and 
yet their principal advocate here shrinks from this great feature of the whole 
case, by pretending that there are advantages, but that he does not think it 
necessary to occupy the attention of the Court in detailing them! This is, 
indeed, a very singular instance of respect for the value of the Proprietors’ 
time, when things the most essential are withheld from them rather than waste 
their precious moments ; while whole hours, nay days, are trifled away in the 
reiterated delivery of the most unimportant and irrelevant puerilities. 

(14) This considerable sum was one crore of rupees (about a million ster- 
ling) as an indemnification for the loss of more than ten times that amount in 
mere money-expenditure only, to say nothing of loss of life and reputation. 
Of this little of the cost of the war, only one-fourth has yet been paid ; and 
that fourth has turned out, on examination, to be more than halfdirt and dross, 
and no part pure metal ; so that, for the loss of ten millions sterling, we have 
been indemnified by about the tenth part of a million, returning us back just 
the hundredth part of our actual loss 4 
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commander, by moving on to obtain that for the possession of which we have 
so long looked forward with hope a:d expectation.”’ No sentiment of the 
kind was uitered. I might almost say no such thought was entertained 
throughout the army. ‘This Court thea will, I am sure, reward as they de- 
serve those brave fellows who so cheeifully made such a sacrifice, and at the 
same time set such an example of discipline and obedience. (Hear, hear.) 
And I mention the matter now, not so much to hint to the Court what | con- 
ceive to be its duty as to pay the humble tribute of my admiration to an army 
which had so acted, and so signalized itself in support of the honour and cha- 
racter of the country.(15) (Hear, hear.) 

My hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) in moving the amendment, objected to the 
vote before the Court, on the ground that we are not in possession of the ne- 
cessary information onthe subject. Now, I, on a former occasion, expressed 
an opinion, that before we proceeded to pass a vote of censure oa Lord 
Amherst, we should be in full possession of the whole details of the war. We 
have now before us, and open to the inspection of every Proprietor, papers 
since furnished by the Court of Directors, giving the fullest information on 
that subject, and consisting of thirteen folio volumes, and yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) complained of a want of information. (16) (A laugh.) An 
hon. and gallant General opposite (Sir J. Malcolm) has very properly ob- 
served, that if there was no evidence before the Court, there surely could be 
no ground for an expression of our disapproval, by vote, of the conduct of 
Lord Amherst in the transactions at Barrackpoor. Now, mark, I pray you, 
the inconsistency of my hon. Friend, (Mr. Hume :) he refuses to assent to a 
vote of thanks where every information was before him, and yet he feels in- 





(15) No one can be more ready than ourselves to concur in the praises every 
where so justly bes‘ owed on the con‘uct of the Indian Army in this campaign. 
If the plunder of Amerapoora had ever been the object of the Government or 
Commander-in-Chief, then, indeed, some praise might be due to the leaders for 
abandoning the original intention. But we have been repeatedly told that 
the war was not one of territorial acquisition, not one of plunder, but merely 
a contest to decide whether a sand-bauk, called Shapooree, belonged to the 
Burmese or the British ; and whether, suppcsing our own verdict in this case 
not to be acquiesced in by the other party, we could not compel them to give 
it up to us, and show them our power in sueh colours as might teach them not 
to dispute any thing we should say on any future occasion. If these were 
our only objects, the plunder of Amerapoora ought never to have been thought 
of. But, making it a great virtue in the Army, not to have murmured when 
this hope was cut off, shows that Mr. Jackson, at least, conceives this to 
have been part of the plan of operations ; for on what other ground could the 
troops have ever looked forward to such a scene? The absence of all com- 
plaint on the subject may, however, be received as good evidence of no such 
expectations having generally existed, and it is honourable to the character 
of the Army to believe that no disappointment was felt by them on this head. 

(16) We certainly think that the objections raised by Dr. Gilchrist as to 
the information being too voluminous for any Proprietor to read through, and 
of Mr. Hume as to its insufficiency, were not sound ones. There is abundance 
of information already disclosed—though, perhaps, still not as much as might 
be produced—to show that the war was unjust, unnecessary, batlly planned, 
badly supported, as far as the measures of Lord Amherst were concerned, and 
the issue most unfavourable ; while the information so studiously withheld, 
namely, that relating to the Barrackpoor massacre, may be fairly inferred to 
be hostile to Lord Amherst’s character ; for no other imaginable reason can 
be conceived for its suppression at such a moment as the present. Then, as 
to the information being too voluminous, it is the duty of all who would give 
a correct judgment on the subject to examine and select for himself. If the 
Directors were intrusted with a power to do this for the Proprietors, the re- 
sult would be fatal to impartiality. 
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clined to pass a vote of censure where there exists no ground, inasmuch as 
we are not possessed of any information on the subject. It has likewise been 
stated to the Court, by a gallant Officer, (Sir J. Malcolm,) that it was not ne- 
cessary Lord Amherst should have beea informed of what took place at Bar- 
rackpoor, and that it mattered not whether his Lordship was near to or dis- 
tant from that quarter at the time, inasmuch as Sir E. Paget would, in all 
probability, have adopted the same course, and, in my opinion, that gallant 
Officer was driven to take that course by dire and inevitable necessity. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

I fear L occupy too much of the time of the Court; but a few words more 
and [have done. If any hon. Member shall decline to vote upon this motion, 
on the ground of not having such information as would enable him to judge 
of it, (although the documents are opea te all,) or ifhe shall consent toa 
vote of censure upon the affair of Bavackpoor, (ia the absence alike of all in- 
formation, and of both Lord Amherst and Sir E. Paget.) then such conclusion 
must be come to, in either case, upon the gratuitous assertion of that which 
does not appear before us. But I hope and trust that no hon. Member of this 
Court will adopt such a course. (Applause.) Sir, it has been objected agaiust 
Lord Amherst, in addition to other charges, that he has infringed the laws of 
his country, by extending our Indian territories, without the necessity pro- 
vided for by lav. Admitting this fact, it is an infringement which has 
been committed by various Governors withoul inquiry or blame. True 
it is, that according to law, no increase of our territory is allowed, because 
no war can be declared agaiust the Natives unless upon aggression, or threat- 
ened aggression by them. Now, Sir, what was Lord Amherst’s case—either 
he must have made war, as cther Governors had done upon similar pro- 
vocations, or else he must have submitied, as other Governors before him 
must have done, unless they made a like resistance , that is, he must have 
submitted his neck to the swords of ambitious eaemies. The case, thea, of 
Lord Amherst caine within both the letter and spirit of the law. His Lordship, 
it was true, had no power to commence a war without provocation, but he 
had the power of resisting aggressions. I say, Sir, that those aggressions 
have been committed upon our territories in India; they were successfully 
repelled by Lord Amherst with the force placed under his control, and by 
the spirit and eiergy displayed in this war, the honour and character of the 
British name were supported, and, at the same time, the pride of an arrogant, 
a daring, and anijitious enemy was humbled. (Cheering.) tis with these 
views, Sir, and npon these principles, that I support the motion, and I declare 
that I have never ia my life ziven in this Court, or elsewhere, a vote with 
more cordiality or wore conscientious feeling. 

Col. Leicester Stannore.—Sir, my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) has been 
obliged to absent himself from this Court, in order to attend to his duties in 
the House of Commons. Before bis departure, he requested that I should 
reply in his behalf to any objections which should be urged against the ar- 
guments he had advanced. I therefore feel myself bound to offer a few re- 
marks for the purpose of correcting some statements that have been made 
against my hou. Friend’s opinions——— 

Sir Joun Sewevr.—! conceive that the course proposed is quite irregular. 
The gallant Colonel is unquestionally entitled to address the Court as from 
himself, but I do not think it consistent with order that any Proprietor should 
make a speech as the proxy of an absent Member. 

The CuarrMan said—I am not aware of any precedent to justify this pro- 
ceeding of the gallant Colonel, and I should not approve of establishing the 
principle in the present instance, for if he,should deliver a speech as the de- 
puty of the Mover of the Amendment, its conclusion must necessarily preclude 
any further debate. Such a result must be a great inconvenience, as I dare 
say several Members are anxious for an opportunity of delivering their senti- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. Stannore.—I contend, Sir, that I possess the right of replying on the 
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part of my absent friend, to any attacks which have been made against the 
principles narrated in his speech. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I donot think that it will make any difference in the effect, 
whether the remarks of the gallant Colonel shall be expressed by him in his 
own person, or as the deputy of the absent Member. The distinction merely 
regards a formality, and does not affect the arguments that the gallant Co- 
lonel is desirous of submitting. 

Col. Stanuope.—I wish, in the first place, to advert to some observations 
which have fallen from the gallant General, (Sir. J. Malcolm.) That gallant 
officer has stated that it was not in our power to prevent the attacks of the 
Mughs, but that the Burmese were differently circumstanced, and might have 
done so if they pleased. 

Sir J. Matcotm.—The gallant Colonel is in error, for I never made use of 
the observation to which he has alluded as having proceeded from my lips. 

Colonel Stannope.—The gallant General had misconstrued what fell 
from my hon. Friend, Mr. Hume, in attributing to that hon. Gentleman the 
opinion, that the war originated in the protection that had been afforded to the 
refugee Mughs. What my hon. Friend meant and insisted on, was, that the 
protection extended to the Mughs was a distinct matter, and did not require 
that we should engage in hostilities with the Burmese on such trifling provoca- 
tion as had been given. It was attempted to justify the adoption of hostile 
measures on the part of Lord Amherst, by the assertion, that the conduct of 
Lord Minto had been influenced by similar motives. I however feel no hesi- 
tation in denying that assertion, as the course of policy which had been pur- 
sued both by Lord Minto, and by Lord Hastings, clearly proved their uniform 
determination not to identify themselves with either of those Powers. With 
great surprise, I heard the gallant General declare, that he was not certain 
whether the rainy senson might not be the most eligible time for the com- 
mencement of operations at Rangoon. What! the rainy season a proper pe- 
riod for sending troops to that unwholesome climate! Could any officer who 
was acquainted with the nature of the country, assert as his serious opinion, 
that such a time was favourable, in such a place, for the commencement of a 
campaign? The idea appears to me so absurd, that the gallant General when 
he expressed the doubt, must have surely taken leave of the good sense which 
usually directs him. (Hear, hear.) It has been said by the gallant General, 
that we were in possession of evidence sufficient to entitle Lord Amherst to 
thanks as far as his conduct was concerned in the origin and progress of the 
Burmese war, but that there was nothing on whichto ground a vote of censure 
in respect to the transactions at Barrackpoor. But why had not any informa- 
tion been given on the subject? Particular circumstances might indeed have 
occurred to require extraordinary promptitude of action, but when that exi- 
gency of circumstances had ceased, and when months had followed months 
since ils cessation, was it too much to expect, was it unreasonable to demand, 
that some information on a subject so vitally connected with the interests of 
the service in India, should be communicated? That delay was certainly a 
very bad negative argument. But the gallant General has strenuously recom- 
mended the expediency of secresy in these matters, and in confirmation of the 
necessily of silence on such subjects, has instanced a case when he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners of Inquiry after the mutiny of Vellore, on 
which occasion he had suggested to the Company the propriety of a strict se- 
cresy, an oblivion of the past, and a discontinuance of further proceedings. 
I entertain no doubt of the fact which has been alleged; but I well remember, 
that notwithstanding his affection for secresy and privacy, the gallant Gene- 
ral favoured the public with an accurate account of the business, in a pamphlet, 
and a very good one too, which he had written on the subject. 

Having thus disposed of the facts introduced by the gallant General, I am 
desirous of adverting to some topics contained in the statement of the learned 
Geutleman, and I cannot here avoid expressing my regret, that hon.. Members, 
instead of adhering steadily to the facts in their discussion of a question of 
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such importance as that now under consideration, should indulge in speeches, 
irrelevant to the points at issue, and calculated by their length to produce 
sleep in the auditors. The learned Gentleman had very gravely adverted to 
the Law of Nations, and had assured us that by it we were fully justified in 
going to war to protect from invasion our territory, part of which, the Island 
of Shapooree formed. The learned Gentleman really appears to me to have 
been influenced by a professional bias in delivering such an opinion, and I 
would remind him, that if the Company engaged in war, as some people went 
to law, for trifles, we should be perpetually involved in hostilities. (Laughter.) 
The learned Gentleman had acquainted us with the magnitude of the prepa- 
rations which had been made for the invasion of Bengal and the capture of 
Caleutta. The apprehension of such attempts was too absurd to be dwelt 
upon, and could never have emanated from any man conversant with the sub- 
ject. Such an idea however, was by no means inconsistent with the notion 
framed by a lawyer on military affairs. (Laughter.) ‘The learned Gentle- 
man had not scrupled to say, that the Burmese army was ready to proceed to 
Calcutta, where it might arrive in the space of fourteen days. I do not know 
by what mode of conveyance he might have facilitated their march, but the 
calculation is to me unintelligible. The distance was only seven hundred 
miles, and the learned Gentleman must have supposed, that in order to reach 
their destination in the prescribed time, the troops must have travelled with 
the rapidity of his own tongue. (Laughter.) I certainly do not intend to ex- 
press myself in any way which may be deemed personally offensive, but I 
hope the learned Gentleman, whose pursuits have been directed in a school 
different from military tactics, will excuse me for thinking that the supposi- 
tion of the Burmese seizing the four cities of Bengal, and advancing on Cal- 
cutta, is perfectly preposterous, and not to be for a moment seriously euter- 
tained. 

Having thus far applied myself to the hon. Gentleman’s facts, I shall now, 
with the leave of the Court, go over the whole campaign. (Laughter.) 
I do freely admit, that in the progress of that campaign, the highest praise 
is due to the army ; not less for the patience with which they endured the dis- 
eases to which they were exposed in the swamps, than for the bravery which 
they exhibited in the field. (Hear, hear.) But, Sir, from this praise I will 
most certainly except the Governor-General. It does appear to me that 
the Court never seems disposed to offer a vote of thanks to their Government 
in India, except when it happens to do something very absurd. To talk of 
a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, for commencing and carrying on the Bur- 
mese war, reminds me of what has been once said respecting even the Wal- 
cheren expedition, ‘‘ That it had been wisely planned and ably conducted.” 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) Now this war of Lord Amherst’s has cost the 
Company ten millions of money, whic’ is as much as, or even more than was 
expended in the two celebrated campaigns conducted by the Duke of Marl- 
borough. As to the cause of the war itself, [do contend, that what has 
been shown will not at all justify it. The existence of real danger to the 
possessions of the Company, can alone sanction the policy of a war—not 
such danger as the learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) apprehended in the 
invasion of Calcutta ; but such danger as would arise from the aggression of 
a force really calculated to disturb the peace of our territories. And with 
respect to the attack on our subjects in the island of Shapooree often men- 
tioned, a few men would have been quite sufficient to repress that. Butamere 
incursion beyond our frontier line cannot ever be prevented, as we are not 
able on such an extensive frontier to keep up a police or military force ade- 
quate for such a purpose. And after all, the main question, as to whether it 
was politic te attempt the conquest of the Burman empire, and to detach 
from it the provinces of Pegu, Arracan and Assam? one observation here na- 
turally suggests itself; it is this: that the Governors-General of India, 
and their ministers, have had at all times a direct interest in carrying ona war, 
( Cries of no, no.) I maintain that they have. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances which contribute to make a war profitable to persons high in 
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office in India. I will even go farther, I will add, that the hon. Gentlemen 
within the bar (the Directors) have also a direct interest in a war, as it al- 
ways increases their patronage ; but the great body of the Proprietors have 
no such interest. Whatever sums might be spent on a war, the amount of 
their dividends is generally the same. (17) 

Nevertheless, they should be cautious of giving their approbation to mili- 
tary excursions which were not called for by absolute necessity. And at all 
events, I hold, that when wars are commenced, it is the bounden duty of this 
Court to withhold their approval of them unless they are carried on with 
ability. Now, looking at the different places in which the Company’s troops 
have been engaged, I cannot conceive that any merit whatever is due to the 
Governor-General on account of the manner in which the troops were pro- 
vided for. From one place, they were obliged to retreat in consequence of a 
want of provisions ; from another, through the want of other necessary sup- 
plies. Asto Rangoon, if it was found necessary to make adiversion in that quar- 
ter, I certainly should have no objection that Lord Amherst himself should 
have formed one of the party who were sent there. But whatever might 
have been the importance of the possession of Rangoon, surely troops ought 
not to to have been sent there in the rainy season. And here I cannot help 
expressing my astonishment at hearing any man, pretending to experience, at- 
tempt to defend so injudicious a course. 

Sir J. Matcotm.—I beg to observe in explanation, that what I have said 
was, that independently of the contest arising from the disputed possession of 
Shapooree, such was the hostile disposition of the Burmese, that sooner or later 
war must ensue. As to my not being in possession of information, all I said 
was, that not having read all the documents which were laid before the Court, 
I was disposed to place confidence in the recommendation of the Directors, 
who have full information on the subject, and upon their proposal I most fully 
concur in the vote of thanks. 

Colonel Stannore.—I must say that the words, ‘‘ sooner or later,”’ are 
very sweeping terms indeed, which may embrace any period however distant, 
There is no doubt, that ‘sooner or later’? we may be engaged in a war with 
France or Austria, or some other power; but at the same time, that cannot 
be a just ground for asserting that there is a probability of an immediate war. 

Sir Joun Sewer. I am led to infer, that the vote, now submitted to the 
Court, not coming before us with the unanimous support of the Court of Di- 
rectors, arises from a doubt entertained by some of them as to the justice of 
the war. This, I confess, is a point upon which I also have my doubts ; or, 
perhaps, I had better say, that, for the commencement of this war, there ex- 
isted no real necessity. We have been told, Sir, by a learned Friend of mine, 
(Mr. R. Jackson,) that he has come to his conclusions after having gone 
through the thirteen folio volumes, furnished by the Court of Directors for 
our information ! 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I! beg to correct my hon. Friend—I never said that I 
had read through the whole of those thirteen volumes. What I did state was, 
that I had endeavoured to make myself generally acquainted with the sub- 
stance of their contents. 

Sir J. Sewett, in continuation.—I, Sir, have devoted an entire day to those 
papers, and yet have been unable to get through the contents of even a single 
one of them. I need not, therefore, feel ashamed to confess, that I am igno- 
rant of the information contained in the whole thirteen. I think, notwith- 
standing, that I know enough—and that this Court, also, knows enough—to 
justify us in declining to pass a vote of thanks to the Governor-General of 
India at the present moment. In entering into an inquiry upon this subject, 
we are bound to take, first, into consideration, the justice of the war. There 





(17) These are truths, which, however unpalateable, are really undeniabic, 
and cannot be too often repeated. 
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are, I find, two letters from the Governor-General upon this subject—the first: 
is dated the 2lst of November 1823, and the second is dated the 2d of Novem- 
ber 1825. The Governor-General, in his second letter, seems to lay great 
stress upon, what he terms, the intentions of the Burmese, to carry war into 
the British territories. From this, it would appear, as if his Lordship was 
anxious to urge these intentions as a cause for the course he had pursued. In 
his first letter, however, there are two other causes assigned for our com- 
mencing hostilities—first, the molestation of the elephant hunters, and, se- 
condly, the dispute about the paltry island of Shapooree. That this island 
has been iadisputably proved to form part of the Company’s territory, has 
been confidently asserted by my learned Friend (Mr. R. Jackson). 1 concur, 
perfectly, with my learned Friend in thinking that, if our title to that is\and 
was fully established, we would be justified in using arms, in defence of our 
right, against any Power by whom it should be questioned. I agree with 
my learned Friend, also, in thinking that, if we had cause to expect an ag- 
gression was to be made upon us, we were not to wait until the aitack should 
have been actually commenced. An individual, against whom an arm is lift- 
ed, is not bound to refrain from resisting till the blow is actually struck. The 
same principle holds good with respect to nations. According to the law 
of nations, a Power, seeing that she is about to be attacked by another Power, 
is perfectly justified in commencing on the aggressive before the other has 
time to execute her designs. 

Now let me, before I go any further, inquire into the real state of the case 
with reference to the island of Shapooree.—The geographical position of this 
little island has been described to us. We have been told that it is contigu- 
ous to our territory, from which it is only separated, on one side, by a small 
stream, whilst, on the other hand, it was separated from the Burman empire 
by a deep river. It is quite clear, that there is water on both sides of it, as, 
it being an island, there must be. One great difference relied upon is, that 
the water on our side is fordable, whilst, on the side of the Burman em- 
pire, the river, is deep, and is, moreover, the alleged boundary between the 
two states. Nothing wou!d have been more easy, upon a contested point of 
this description, than to have appointed commissioners on each side, to whom 
the power of deciding all that was in dispute might be given. This, I con- 
tend, ought to have been done, or, at least, ought to have been attempted, be- 
fore the Company was hurried into such an expensive and calamitous war. 
{t has, I presume, been assumed, that the possession of this island necessarily 
vested in us, because it happened to be within the boundary line of the British 
territories. ‘This, however, is assuming the whole fact, whichis begging the 
question from beginning to end; for we all know that the territorial posses- 
sions of one Power may be situate within the boundary line, though not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of another. I maintain thgt we have no absolute right 
to claim the possession of any island, or piece of land, because of its mere 
juxta position with our territory. This being the case, what ether claim of 
right has the Company adduced? They set up the possession of this island 
from 1790, as tke ground of their cgim; that they had got it measured, and 
had granted a lease of it in 1801—no very remote claim by the bye—as an 
ancient claim of possession. I believe that our possession, even of Chitta- 
gong itself, will be found to have commenced within the memory of man. As 
our sovereigaty over this island of Shapooree has been of a date so very re- 
cent, one would have expected that the lease made of it would particularly set 
forth its situation, and specify its boundaries. However, on looking over the 
lease, I find that it is not a specific lease of that island, but that it had been 
leased, along with another piece of adjacent land—that it had been nominally 
included in the lease, without any consideration having been given for it. lt 
is added, that the island was measured by order of the Government of India, 
in the year 1801, (no very remote prescription,) with a view to the collection 
of revenue: but I have scen a statement in which it is positively asserted, that 
the person by whom the survey and measurement are said to have been made, 
had never set a foot upon the island. Seeing, tien, that the property of this 
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island has been, by no means, indisputably vested in the Company, I do think 
that the Court should pause before they pass a vote of thanks tu the Gover- 
nor-General for having gone to war for the property of an island which he 
could not prove to have ever formed part of the territory of the Company. 

As far as respects the lease, it is clear that the island could not have been 
let with any view to profit from its cultivation, as it appears that the only use 
made of it was to drive over a few animals from the main land to it, for the 
consumption of the rank forage which it affords. ‘The Mughs were accustomed 
to drive over their buffaloes to pasture there during the day, but they never 
suffered them to remain on the island during the night, either from a fear of 
disease or through the dread of being attacked by the Burmese. Now, if the 
latter cause prevented them from leaving their cattle on the island, it will 
afford a tolerably fair presumption that the Burmese have never quietly ac- 
quiesced in our possession of it, or in the occupation of it by the Mughs. 

Thus it is plain that the title of the Company to the island does not rest on 
unquestionable right, whatever might have been the opinions of the collectors 
of the Indian revenue (in whose survey of measurement it is said to be in- 
cluded) upon the subject. From the papers which have been laid before the 
Court, I perceive that in the year 1822, the Burmese had two or three houses 
built upon the island, which the British troops got orders to destroy, and they 
were pulled down accordingly. ‘This, in my opinion, affords an additional 
proof that our title was not an undisputed one up to that period. It appears 
that in the year 1813, there were some individuals of the Mugh nation on the 
island, and when the question was put to them as to what right they had to 
be there, they answered that their fathers had a lease of it from one of the 
officers of the Company in the year 1790. Now, if this was the fact, nothing 
could be more easily proved. If such, or if any grant, had been made, it 
could have been very readily shown by the records of the transaction, and 
thus the date could have been put beyond any doubt. But unsupported by 
any such evidence, the claim brought forward by those (and they were only 
two Mughs) must appear too slight to deserve any consideration, because it 
was certainly very easy for persons in possession of property to profess such 
a title, but it would have been also just as easy to bring forward evidence 
that such assent was really in existence, if it had ever been made. Does it 
not, however, appear somewhat strange that if a lease was really granted in 
1790, under which parties were possessed in 1813, a new lease should 
have been made in the year 1801? If this were the case, it certainly proves 
that the public business in the province of Chittagong must have been carried 
on in a most slovenly and careless manner. From what I have already men- 
tioned, I think it must appear quite conclusive, that the Burmese never have 
admitted that the island belonged of right to the Company, for if they had 
thought so, was it natural for the Burmese to imagine that they (the Company) 
would not have erected buildings upon it ? 

I also think that the papers laid before us sufficiently prove that in the first 
instance Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, did not believe that this island 
formed an undisputed, and indefeasiblehortion of the British territory. If 
we had possessed an indefeasible right to it, the principle of the law of 
nations would be equally applicable whether the island contained one acre or 
one thousand, because if a nation tamely yields one acre of its lawful posses- 
sions to unjust aggression, it will well deserve to lose its whole territory. 
No matter, therefore, how trifling or how insignificant this island of Shapooree 
might be ; if it really constituted an indefeasible portion of the British terri- 
tory, it was as much our property as the Castle of Dover or the Isle of 
Wight, and we should be equally bound to defend it. But what did the Go- 
vernor-General say, and what opinion did he express respecting this inde- 
feasible right? Why, his first proposition was, that the dispute respecting the 
possession of the island should be referred to two persons, one to be appointed 
by each of the powers. What reas6n was there that Lord Amherst should have 
adopted such a course? Why should he submit the question to arbitration ? 
If he knew that the island was an indefeasible portion of our territory, he 
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would have no right to submit the claim of any foreign power respecting it to 
arbitration. On the contrary, he was bound by his oath; he was bound by 
his regard for the honour of the British flag, to resist such a claim if it were 
asserted, by arms, with immediate and with open force. Therefore then, to 
speak of arbitration in such a case was a dereliction of his duty, unless the 
noble Lord had in fact a doubt as to our real right of possession ; and if he 
had such a doubt, he should not have involved the Company in a war upon a 
subject which might have been terminated in an amicable manner. 


It appears by the letter in which the opinion of Lord Amherst, declining an 
arbitration, was recorded, that he had given private instruction to the authorities 
at Chittagong, not to allow the island to be given up. From this, it appears 
to me, that his Lordship was not actuated by any sincere feeling in proposing 
to submit the claims of the Burmese to arbitration, and if he acted with in- 
sincerity upon that occasion, I openly assert, that his conduct was utterly 
unworthy of the high rank and station which he filled in that country. 
(Hear, hear,) It was beneath the dignity of a Governor-General of India 
to promise that which it was not his intention to perform. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) I say, then, that if there were nothing else to be urged in opposition 
to the vote of thanks proposed to the noble Lord, that conduct such.as this 
is, in itself, sufficient to justify witholding their assent from that vote. Ido 
hope and trust that this Court wlll uot su‘fer that vote to be entered upon its 
records, or allow it to go forth to the world tiat they have, by their thanks, 
sanctioned the shuffling and inconsistent policy pursued by the noble Lord 
in the earlier stage of this transaction withthe Burmese. Such a proceeding, 
on our parts, if allowed to go foith, will have the effect of lessening that cha- 
racter for sincerity and good faith by which the British name has been so long, 
and so eminently distinguished. (Cries of hear, hear.) 

Some friends of the noble Lord have set it up as asort of justification of the 
course pursued by his Lordship, that the islaud of Shapooree was neutral ground ; 
they attempted to rake out that it was a kind of ‘* misunderstanding,’’ a spot 
to which neither the Burmese nor the British had any decided claim, but 
which had been often enjoyed by both in common. Those who attempt this 
mode of defending his Lordship. ought, in my opinion, to be ashamed of 
adopting such a course; such as it is, however, I will examire how far it 
goes, and how far his Lordship is defended by it. From the papers before 
the Court, it appears that, in 1821, Mr. Lee Warner had described this island 
to be what was called a Chur, which was explained to be a piece of nentral 
ground. But is it not, I ask, a little singular that that island which had 
been claimed as part of the Company’s territory so far back as 1790, and 
which had been described, both in 180] and 1809, to have been leased out 
and measured at those periods, should, in 1821, have been described by this 
gentleman as Chur, or neutral ground. 

Doctor Gitcnrist begged to inform the hon. Gentleman that the word 
Chur literally meant an island. 

Sir J. SeweLt.—Perhaps it may be so. I have only to observe, that, as 
I read the papers, it appeared to me that neutral ground was meant. But, as 
I read the papers in considerable haste, I cannot vouch for my having cor- 
rectly understood them. Supposing, however, that I was mistaken in that 
meaning, still, I ask, what right had the noble Lord to plunge the Company 
into an extensive war for the mere possession of an insiguificant island, their 
indefeasible right to which it was not in his power to prove? It is my firm 
and decided opinion, that the conduct of the noble Lord is totally indefensible, 
nay, | will go further and say, that by that declaration of war, nis Lordship 
has acted in direct violation of the established law by which the conduct of 
Governors-General in India is governed. It is specifically declared by the 
last Act of Parliament for regulating the Government of India, that without 
the permission of the Board of Control, that no Governor-General shall make 
war upon a Native Power, unless where it clearly appears, either that actual 
aggression has been commenced, or is immediately contemplated upon the 
territory of the Company. By this law, the conduct of the Governor-Ge- 
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neral is clearly defined, and I maintain that the noble Lord has acted in direct 
opposition to the spirit of it. I say this, because I feel that even admitting 
the shooting of a seaman belonging to us to be such an aggression as 
called for retaliation on our parts, still, as there was sufficient time afforded to 
the noble Lord to obtain the advice and direction of the Board of Control, his 
having made war without any such application, was undoubtedly acting in 
direet hostility to the spirit of the Act of Parliament. ‘That differences ex- 
isted between our Government in India and the Burmese, relative to the island 
of Shapooree, long before the breaking out of hostilities, is very well known. 

Tue Cuairman observed, that Lord Amherst was not then in India. 

Sir J. Sewett.—That may be, but still he must have heard of those dif- 
ferences upon his going out, and it was his bounden duty to have made 
the proper representation to the Governinent at home, before he commenced 
hostilities against the Burmese. The great difference to be remarked in the 
tone of the two letters of the noble Lord, to which I have before alluded, 
shows that there was not in the first instance that cause of hostility, the 
existence of which the noble Lord was anxious in his second letter to 
impress upon the Court of Directors. In one of the papers before the Court, 
it was stated that Captain Pechell had had some segociations with the Bur- 
mese, and I should much like to know what the nature of these negociations 
was, and whether they had any reference to those particular subjects upon 
which war had since been declared. Upon taking the whole of the cireum- 
stances into consideration,—on seeing that the right of possessing the island 
of Shapooree was not proved to be indisputably vested in the Company, 
(and the establishment of such proofs was the point upon which the whole 
question of the justice of the war must turn) ! cannot vote conscientiously 
that thanks should be given to the noble Lord, whea the persons who 
brought forward that motion, had entirely failed in proving the justiee or the 
necessity of the proceedings in which it was founded; and I must therefore 
oppose the original motion. \ 

Mr. R. Jackson, in explanation.—! must beg to say that the argument of 
the right of the Company to the possession of Shapooree, is taken from the 
admission of the Burmese themselves. They have admitted that Sh .pooree 
was always considered one of the appen ‘ages of the four great cities of Ben- 
gal, and as those cities have been ceded by the Rajah of Arracan, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the Company to whom that cession was made, have the 
same right to the island as the Burmese admitted to have been vested in the 
Rajah. 

Mr. Trant.—The hon. and learned Judge (Sir J. Sewell) is mistaken in 
supposing that the word Chur means a neutral ground; the meaning of the 
word is a bank of sand which had, in process of time, become an island, The 
learned Judge has asked why, when the case of this island had been brought 
under discussion in 1809, it was not at once put beyond dispute that the title 
of the Company was clear? And he has also asked, how it had happened 
that if the island was let out on lease by the Company at one period, it 
should have been so soon afterwards leased to other parties? Now I beg 
leave to give as an answer, that the Company’s title was not disputed at the 
time of the first lease; and as to the second question, I will say that the 
parties to whom the first had been given, did not think the place worth the 
trouble of cultivation, and abandoned it. The island was then occupied by 
persons who had no right whatever to it, and the Company sent a party of 
Sepoys to resume its possession. They were attacked, and the greater num- 
ber of them killed by the Burmese troops. Here then was blood shed, and the 
Company’s servants put to death. I ask, therefore, was not the Company 
bound, under circumstances such as those, to assert its honour and to resent 
the insult which had been offered to it? I assert that it was, in fact, impossi- 
ble to avoid coming to hostilities, unless the Company were prepared to aban- 
don all Bengal, because the King of Burmah demanded the whole of Bengal 
as his, and the island of Shapooree as a part of it. So great, in fact, was the 
inselence of the Burmese. that, if Lord Amherst was to be blamed at all, it 
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was for having been in the first instance too gentle towards them. If resist- 
ance had not been offered to them in that quarter, a necessity would have 
arisen for it at some other point ; for it was evidently their design to pick a 
quarrel. My opinion, theiefore, is, that Lord Amherst could not have avoid- 
ed hostilities, and that he is fully entitled to the thanks of this Court. I have 
read all the papers, and I think that they fully bear out and sanction the mo- 
tion now before the Court. (Hear, ear.) 


Sir Joun Sewett in explanation.—I say that it was so late as the year 
1813 that two men were in possession on the island of Shapooree, which they 
then claimed, in right of a grant made to their fathers by an agent to the Com- 
pany in 1790. TI repeat tht it is strange, thal, if such lease was made at the 
time, no better evidence could have been given than the assertions of those 
two men. 

Mr. Riesy.—lI think that the course pursued by the hon. Gentlemen who 
are in opposition to the motion of thanks before the Court, is extremely siv- 
gular. {tdoes appear strange that they should attack the character of Lord 
Amherst, upon the grounds that they have now chosen ; a man who occupies 
so large a space in the eye of Europe. (18) Some of the charges, made by 
those gentlemen, rest upon direct mis-constructions, and others upon argu- 
ments and assumptions of fact totally without foundation. I certainly did ex- 
pect that, if the noble Lord were to be opposed in this Court, something more 
tangible and su)stantial, than any thing [ have yet heard, would have been 
brought against him. Instead of that, | have not heard any thing that would 
warrant any honourable man, in withholding his assent from the motion be- 
fore the Court. I have read the papers, and I am of opinion, that they fully 
justify the statement of our hon. Chairman, and the resolution submitted 
by the Court of Directors. I ask, can it be denied that the blood of the Na- 
tive subjects of the Company has been shed—that their property has been 
attacked, and that their territory has been invaded? and, even after all this, 
which would have justified an instant recourse to hostilities, the Governor- 
General preferred arranging the matter, if possible, in an amicable manner? 
It would be even seen, in his Lord-ship’s letter, that, at first, a kiad of repri- 
mand was sent to the officer of the district, for having appeared to make too 
much of the affair. And what was his next course? he appointed several offi- 
cers—Capiains Canning, Scott, ard others—(several of whom had been on 
missions to Ava, and all of them persons of eminent skill and experience,) as 
commissiouers, to settle the subject in dispute by arbitration, if that mode 
were practicable. And what was the result? far from coming to any terms 
of accommodation, the Burman Government threatened that they would take 
possession of Dacca, and the other chief places of Bengal ; that they would 
then pursue the British up to Calcutta, AND THAT, AFTER THAT, THEY WOULD 
MARCH TO Enatanp! (Loud laughter.) ‘These are the very words used in 
the papers before the Court. It was, no doubt, clear, as has been said, that 
the Burmans could not have known the power of the Company, which they 
affected so much to despise ; and that it was also necessary to teach them 
what the strength of the Company really was. Lord Amherst has done so: 
he has successfully repulsed those arrogant invaders ; he has defeated them 
on their own territory, and compelled them to sue for peace; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, we are told by an hon. Member (Mr. Hume) that the noble 
Lord deserved as little credit for putting an end to this war, as the man would 
do who had scattered firebrands about, aud afterwards assisted in extinguish- 
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(18) This is really an Eastern hyperbole. The “‘ space ’’ occupied by 
Lord Amherst ‘‘ in the eye of Europe ”’ is so small, that even the newspapers 
of London, even eager as they are to gratify the vision of that eye, by giving 
precedence in their columns to whatever really occupies the largest space in 
its regards, say much less about Lord Amherst or his movements than about 
any public character that can be named; so indifferent are the people of 
Europe to the fate of aman whom Mr. Rigby conceives to fill so ‘ large a 
space ’’ in its attention ! 
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ing the conflagration they had caused. From this view of the subject I to- 
tally differ. The noble Lord, it is true, and I admit, has effectually put out 
the fire; but it was not a fire which he himself had kindled, and (to follow 
up the comparison) for having done so, I think he is fully entitled to all the 
bounty of all the fire-offices. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) 

From all that I have seen of the papers, and I have gone through the 
greater portion of them with very considerable attention, it appears to me to 
be established beyond doubt, that the noble Lord has conducted himself 
throughout as a wise and able statesman, acting with the most cautious pru- 
dence before the commencement of hostilities had rendered war inevitable. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Another honourable Proprietor seemed to regret the 
absence of Sir Thomas Munro on the present occasion, although I do join in 
that regret, I must at the same time congratulate the Court on the presence of 
another gallant Officer, (Sir J. Malcolm,) who is in himself a host, and whose 
observations upon the present question are of the greatest impoitance. I do 
again repeat, that the papers before us prove, beyond a doubt, that the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst respecting this war has been distinguished, in the first 
instance, for the most cautious prudence, and in the next for the most active 
exertion. I do, therefore, trust that the Court will strip this question of the 
casuistry in which some honourable Proprietors have made an attempt to in- 
volve it, and that’if there shall not be an unanimous vote, the decision of the 
Court will at least show that the great majority of the Proprietors view the 
question in its proper light. I will not attempt to waste the time of the 
Court by entering at length into another ground of attack which has been 
made upon Lord Amherst, namely, that he is a man totally unfit for the high 
office he holds. This Court has, ona former occasion, come to a most pro- 
per decision respecting this subject, and since that period the successful ca- 
reer of the noble Lord has fully borne out the wisdom and propriety of that 
decision. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I have been a member of this Court for many years, but 
in the experience of that very long period, I have never witnessed an afternoon 
so uselessly spent in special pleading as that which is now drawing to aclose. 
The only question for the consideration of the Court is, whether a vote of 
thanks should be given to Lord Amherst? Lord Amherst did not go out to 
India until 1623, and yet honourable Gentlémen have deemed it necessary, in 
taking his Lordship’s conduct into consideration, to go into an inquiry re- 
mers | matters which took place in India several years before that period, 
and with which that noble Lord had nothing’whatever to do. (Hear, hear.) 
One honourable Member has favoured us with a very long story, in which he 
endeavoured to make it appear that a lease of the island of Shapooree had 
been given to two Mughs ; (a laugh ;) but itis not a little surprising that that 
honourable Gentleman should have forgotten to particularize the period for 
which the lease was given ; he has not told us whether it was seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years. (Fear, hear.) Nay, he has not even condescended to 
inform us whether the two Mughs could read the lease, supposing them to 
have gotten it. (Hear, hear.) Now, really, Sir, I think that this paltry 
little island, or sand bank, or mud bank, or whatever it is, is altogether be- 
side the real question before us. We are called upon to inquire, whether, 
situated as Lord Amherst found himself on his arrival in India, he could with 
fee, soe have avoided going to war? We know very well that long before 

is Lordship’s arrival in that country the Burmese name and character had 
spread terror and dismay amongst several of the neighbouring powers; we 
knew also that they were anxious to make encroachments upon our own ter- 
ritories, and had we silently permitted these encroachments, it would, doubt- 
less, have given rise in India to an impression that we had done so through 
fear of the Burman arms, and not from any acknowledgment of the justice of 
their claims. (Hear, hear.) I shall not detain the Court by going at length 
into the history and progress of the war, as it is a subject upon which we 
have been already favoured with so mavy learned treatises, by some honour- 
able Gentlemen who have preceded me. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) And I 
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feel the less inclined to do so, because, in my opinion, a minute discussion of 
its details is not at all necessary toa proper understanding of the question be- 
fore us. It is my decided conviction, from what has already appeared, that 
the war was on our part inevitable. And, I think, also, that it has not only 
been conducted with skill, but brought to a successful termination, and with 
this feeling I shall give my most cordial support to the motion. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir Cuartes Forspes.—It would give me the greatest satisfaction if I 
thought that we could, consistently with our duty, pass the proposed vote of 
Yhanks with unanimity. But, I regret to state, that I for one feel called upon to 
oppose it. From all the information I have been able to procure, and I have 
done my best to obtain that information, as well from the papers laid before 
us as from other sources, I feel compelled to withhold my approval of the 
commencement of the war by Lord Amherst. There are other points also 
connected with his Lordship’s administration of which I highly disapprove. 
Nothing can induce me to think that the war was either just, or necessary, or 
unavoidable. A great deal has been said about the violence and insolence of 
the Burmese ; and I have heard much also of the arrogance and insolence of 
the Chinese, and of their imagined Superiority over us and other nations ; but 
did any one ever hear of our going to war with China in order to avenge the 
insults offered to our subjects at Canton, or other places in that empire? No, 
Sir, it was upon all such occasions uniformly found best to adopt a milder and 
more gentle course of proceeding. The Burmese have been described to us 
as wild, untractable barbarians: if this be so, then, their petty incursions into 
our territory were unworthy of the important notice taken of them by our 
Government in India. Would a gentleman who was insulted by a blackguard 
in the street, be properly defending his honour by entering immediately into 
a ruffianly contest with him? When I say that he would not, I do not mean 
to assert that force is not to be resisted by force; but the aggression having 
been repelled, the contest ought there to have an end. In looking into the 
whole question, as it has been stated on both sides, f cannot help thinking, 
that the grounds for entering into the war were by far tootrivial. As we had 
for such a length of time borne with their petty aggressions, it was not right 
to allow the last ounce to break the elephant’s back. You, Sir, in calling 
the attention of this Court to the resolution passed by the Court of Directors, 
appeared desirous that it should be unanimously approved of by the Pro- 
prietors, forgetting, at the same time, that the Directors themselves had not 
been unanimous in their opinions upon it. I was, [ must confess, somewhat 
surprised at hearing that the Chairman should expect that unanimity amongst 
the Proprietors, in support of the resolution, which he had failed to obtain 
from his colleagues within the bar, who must be supposed to be better ac- 
quainted with all the facts than the Proprietors generally could be expected 
to be. The Court of Directors had, during the last three years, had access to 
all the documents which could throw light on the subject, and were there- 
fore best qualified to form a just opinion as to the conduct of Lord Amherst. 
If, however, the Court of Directors, with all their means of information, could 
not agree in favour of this vote of thanks, is it not too much to expect a 
unanimous vote in its favour from the Court of Proprietors, when no two 
of them had been able to go through the papers laid before them? It is 
much to be regretted, that the information now before the Court, which was 
last year sought to be obtained by some honourable Member, had not then 
been printed. The advantage gained by such a course of proceeding would 
much exceed the expense, although that would no doubt be considerable. 
The Oude and Hyderabad Papers had been printed at a great expense, but the 
advantage gained was more than commensurate. Those papers must, however, 
soon appear before the public, as, when laid before the House of Commons, 
they would be ordered to be printed before any honourable Member of that 
House attempted to ground upon them a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst or 
the Army. 


One question has been agitated in this Court upon which, without going into 
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the details of the subject generally, I may be allowed to say a few words. 
I cannot help regretting that an event of such serious importance as that 
which took place at Barrackpoor should be passed over and set at rest without 
any investigation whatever. Let me assure the Court that this is not the course 
by which we can hope to conciliate our Native Indian subjects. If any similar 
transaction had taken place in this country, no man would presume to advise 
that it should be passed over without investigation orcomment. If we under- 
stood and valued our true interests in India, believe me we should best consult 
them by etexnding the same treatment equally to our Native subjects there 
and our British subjects at home. Let me put a case by way of illustration. 
Suppose such a thing as a mutiny was to break out amongst our troops here, 
(a supposition not merely ideal, for it has once oceurred to us already,) and 
that that mutiny was immediately resisted by force ; that in the course of that 
resistance 500 of our fellow subjects were deprived of life; what, let me ask, 
would be said in the House of Commons, if when an inquiry was demanded, 
some honourable Member should get up and say ‘* for God's sake do not look 
at the case; do nat inguire further, or you may discover’’—what ?—‘* that the 
unfortunate men who had lost their lives were driven by strong grounds to the 
course they had taken?’ {do not believe that,there is avy instance in this 
country of a mutiny, unless where the men had been provoked by ill-treat- 
ment, and in all such cases the injury complained of has been redressed. (Hear. 
Acar.) Let us inquire what were the circumstances under which the mutiny 
took place at Barrackpoor. It has been truly stated by an hon. Gentlemen 
that the regiments had marched one thousand miles for the purpose of being 
embarked for Rangoon, and that during that long and fatiguing march, there 
was not a single instance of desertion. This information was communicated 
to me by an officer who had been on the spot. During that march they had, 
it is true, beea supplied with all the conveniences and comforts usually allowed 
to troops when marching in India; they were then allowed a sufficient number 
of coolies and bullocks to carry their baggage; but when the troops were 
ordered to. quit Barrackpoor they were not allowed the same accommodation 
of coolies and cattle, and they were thus led to expect that they should be 
obliged to carry their own cooking utensils, which, amongst men of high 
casie, is considered a degradation. The Bengal Government, instead of pro- 
viding the usual accommodation, allowed to each man a certain sum of money, 
with which it was expected that they were to supply themselves ; but such 
was the scarcity of cattle at that time, that this sum was found insufficient ; 
and as they could not obtain cattle, they refused to proceed upon their march. 
It is not my intention to enter further into the details of this melancholy 
affair at present. We are aware of what followed; and I quit the subject 
with expressing a hope that some inquiry into it will take place either here or 
elsewhere. 

I shall not detain the Court much longer, but I implore you not to give 
the sanction of your vote to principles and acts which are calculated to 
create an impression, that we were not inclined to deal out equal justice to 
all our subjects in India. If we wish to govern India at the cheapest rate, 
we must act towards the Natievs in such a way as to secure their regard, and 
establish an empire in their hearts; we must endeavour to raise them from 
their present low and degrading situation; for, depend upon it, that their 
obedience will be increased and secured in proportion as we raise them to our 
own level, and extend to them those benefits of our Government which they 
have hardly yet begun to enjoy. (Cries of hear, hear.) 1 fully concur with 
those hon. Gentlemen who have spoken in favour of the other Resolutions 
which are to be laid before the Court, and I shall most gladly join in ac- 
knowledgement and approbation of the skill and ability displayed by our 
officers, and the boldness, bravery, and admirable discipline displayed by 
the whole army throughout the contest. Having touched upon this subject, 
I feel it necessary to notice an observation made by an an honourable and 
learned Gentleman who preceded me. That Gentleman (Mr. R.-Jackson) 
intimated, that we ought to divide the money we had acquired by the war 
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amongst the troops. I too would reward our troops with that money, whether 
it amounted to a halfacrore or a crore of rupees, not, however, upon the 
grounds assigned by that learned Gentleman ; not because our troops had not, 
in disobedience of their officers, marched forward to the plunder of the city 
and temples of Ava. (IHear.) Sir, I could scarely believe my ears when f 
heard the learned Gentleman openly assert, that we were bound to reward 
our troops, because they had not turned traitors. (Hear.) Good God! Sir, 
what can be said of such doctrine as this? Is it not holding out an induce- 
ment to disobedience, to assert that troops were entitled to rewards because 
they had not been guilty of acting contrary to the commands of their officers ? 
I admit that the troops have done their duty bravely ; but, Sir, they have 
done no more than their duty ; and I am sure that their great services will 
not be allowed to go unrewarded. T[ am sorry to find, that while Lord Am- 
herst and others have been rewarded by honours, the name of Sir Archibald 
Campbell who commanded our troops against the Burmese, had been passed 
over. When I took up the Gazette, and found the name of that gallant and 
distinguished officer omitted, I could scarcely believe my eyes, Ido not pre- 
tend to dispute the right which his Majesty possesses of exercising his 
prerogative of conferring honours upon whom he pleases; but I hope and 
trust, that when honours are distributed, those brave and distinguished officers 
who have rendered signal services by their exertions, will not be forgotten. 
(Hear, hear.) Waving adverted to the honours conferred upon Lord Am- 
herst, I cannot help expressing my regret at the extremely bad taste of those 
friends of his in this country, who associated the title of his elevation in the 
peerage with a place (Arracan) which has become the charnel house of his 
countrymen. [ confess I could not conceal my astonishment when I read in 
the Gazzette, his Lordship's new title, Earl Amherst of Arracan. 

I shall conclude, Sir, by again stating, in the event of my being present 
when the other Resolutions are put to the vote, that [shall give them my most 
cordial support, although If cannot with a conscientious feeling support that 
now before us, approving of the proceedings of Lord Amherst. (Hear, hear.) 

Doctor Gitcnrist.—Sir, I think I have a right to say, that it is very hard 
upon individuals, to have a want of understanding and a want of intelligence 
attributed to them, solely because they are unable to understand the vast pile 
of papers which have been produced for their inspection. (Cries of spoke, 
spoke.) The learned Gentleman was about to proceed, when 

A Proprietor said, this is not explanation, but argument. 

The Cuarrman.—I much doubt whether it is either the one or the other. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Doctor Gitcnrist.—! hope the Chairman will do me the favour to repeat 
his decision as to whether [ am out of order, as I did not hear his last obser- 
vation. ‘ 


The Cuatrman (who did not appear to have heard the observation of the 
learned Gentleman) observed, that he would now put the question, unless 
some other Proprietor wished to address the Court. 


Colonel Stawnope.—Sir, I beg to suggest the propriety of adjourning 
this question until to-morrow. ‘The Court is now very thin, and on looking 
behind the bar, I find that there are not fewer than twelve Directors absent, 
from which, I think, it is not unfair to infer, that they are not favourable to 
the motion now before us. (Cries of go on, go on, and question, question.) 
After a pause of a few moments, 

The Cuairman put the question on the Amendment, and it was negatived 
by a considerable majority. (The Court hid at this time become very thin.) 
The original resolution of thanks to Lord Amherst was now put, ou which 

Mr. Pattison said—It appears to me, from the remark made by the gallant 
officer (Colonel Stanhope) and other Proprietors, that there is an impression 
amongst several in the Court, that the motion of thanks to Lord Amherst was 
not carried in the Court of Directors by any considerable majority. T beg to 
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say, that this impression is quite erroneous ; the majority of the Directors iu 
favour of that motion was very considerable. 

The Cuairman was again about to put the question—when 

Colonel Stannore rose for the purpose of submitting an Amendment. 

The CuairnMan here said, if the gallant officer, by the proposed amend- 
ment, wishes that it should stand in the place of any part of the motion now 
in my hand, I am of opinion, that it cannot be received. The Court by its 
vote has already decided that the original motion shall stand part of the ques- 
tion. The Court may negative the whole if it thinks proper, but if any thing 
in the way of amendment is put, it must bein the shape of an addition. 

’ Colonel Stannorre.—Then, Sir, I beg to move this Amendment, as an addi- 
tion to the motion now in your hands. 

The amendment was then put in and read, it was as follows: 

“* Resolved—That the thanks of this meeting are due to Lord Amherst, for 
having terminated the Burmese war,—a war wantonly entered into, and con- 
trary to Act of Parliament, by which all augmentation of territory, and 
every act of war against an Indian Prince, except for self-defence in the case 
of actual hostilities, is declared to be contrary to the interests and injurious to 
the honour of the British nation,—a war which had been ill-planned and sup- 
ported, and which, by extending our frontier and connections, had added to 
our danger,—which would increase the burdens of the people of India, and 
thereby injure their agriculture, their commerce, and their resources ; and 
which must ultimately hurt the trade, and swell the national debt of Great 
Britain.”’ 

The Cuarrman.—The Court, I think, will perceive that this is, in other 
words, nearly a repetition of that amendment, on which it has already de- 
cided 

Mr. Patrison.—The addition now submitted will, in my opinion, be a 
direct contradiction to that which the Court has decided should stand part of 
the question. To add this to the resolution before us would be about as con- 
sistent as to say, that it is dark, because the sun shines. (Hear, hear.) It 
would have the effect of thanking Lord Amherst in one part, and, for the same 
reason, condemning him in another. In my opinion, such an addition ought 
not to be lisiened to for a moment. 

Mr. Wicram.—I think if the gallant officer considers, for amoment, he 
will perceive that what he now proposes is not, properly speaking, an addi- 
tion to the resolution b: fore the Court, but a new motion referring to a differ- 
ent subject, and that to adopt it, after agreeing to the first, will be to con- 
tradict, if not to rescind that first part. I trust, therefore, that the gallant 
Colonel will see the propriety of withdrawing it. 

Col. Stannorpe.—With much deference to the Chairman and the other 
honourable Director, I submit, that that which I propose, by way of addition, 
is not inconsistent with the main question before us. 

Mr. S. Dixow.—Sir, if we are to remain here, occupied with such extra- 
neous matters, we shall continue all night without coming to any rational 
conclusion. 

Col. Stannore.—If what I submit is put from the Chair, and if honourable 
Members will give themselves the trouble of stating their objections, I shall 
be prepared to answer them; but I do not think it fair that I should be de- 
prived of an opportunity of taking the sense of the Court upon it. 

The Cuatkman declined to receive the addition of the gallant officer, in its 
present shape, and Col. Stanhope did not press it. 

The original motion was now put, and carried in the affirmative, only five 
or six hands appearing to be held up against it. 

Separate Votes of Thanks to Sir T. Munro, to Sir Archibald Campbell, and 
to other officers engaged in the Burmese campaigns, were put and carried 
uuanimously, 
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On the resolution of Thanks to the Non-commissioned Officers and Privates 
of the Army being put to the vote, 

Col. Lusuineton said—I think, Mr. Chairman, that whatever differences 
of opinion may exist amongst us as to the cause of the late war, there can be 
none as to the skill, bravery, and discipline of the officers and men who were 
engaged in it. The excellent conduct of the troops has been already the sub- 
ject of warm commendation on the part of the Government of India, in proof 
of which I beg leave to read a copy of the General Order, issued by the Go- 
vernor-General, in April last. 

** General Order of the Governor-General, April 26, 1826. 

‘** To the Native troops of the hon. East India Company, who have so often 
successfully emulated their European comrades in arms, the highest meed of 
approbation and applause is not more cheerfully acceded thau it has been ho- 
nourably won. The Madras sepoy regiments destined for the expedition to 
Ava, obeyed with admirable alacrity and zeal the call for their services in 
a foreign land, involving them in many heavy sacrifices and privations. ‘This 
devotion to their Government, refleets the highest eredit on the character of 
the coast army—aot more honourable to themselves, than it is doubtless gra- 
tifying to the Government of Fort St. George, as affording an unequivocal 
proof of the sentiments of gratitude and attachment with which the army ac- 
knowledges the paternal anxiety and care that ever watches ever, and consults 
its best interests and welfare. The detachments of the Bengal Native troops 
employed in Ava, consisting of a portion of the Governor-General’s body 
guard, commanded by Captain Sneid, and detachments of national artillery, 
have been animated by the noblest spirit of gallantry and zeal.—The former, 
more especially, are entitled to the warmest thanks of the supreme Govern- 
ment, for their voluntary offer of service beyond sea, and for their distinguish- 
ed conduct in the field, under their national as well as European officers.’’ 


The gallant officer then proceeded.—It will be, no doubt, extremely plea- 
sing to the Court to know, as it is highly gratifying to me to be able to state, 
that on no former occasion did the coast army evince such adm/'rable disci- 
pline, such alacrity in obeying the orders they received, or such constancy 
under the fatigues and privations to which they were exposed, as they exhi- 
bited during the whole of the late campaign. (Hear, hear.) In the whole 
force, consisting of 20,000 Native troops, which composed the coast army, not 
a murmur was heard, not an objection was made on their embarkation for so 
difficult and dangerous a foreign service. (Hear.) I state this fact with 
pleasure, because I am convinced it must be extremely gratifying to the 
Court tolearn this great devotion of the Native troops to the interests of the 
Company's service. (Hear hear.) It is unnecessary for me to describe in 
detail, the great fatigues to which the men were subjected in a service of 
this nature. The general character of those fatigues, are, no doubt, well 
understood by most of those who hear me ;—yet, throughout the war, such 
was the confidence of the troops in their officers, that they willingly per- 
formed the most difficult and arduous duties without asking a question, or 
making an observation; so far from it, that every duty, however severe, was 
performed with the utmost cheerfulness. (Hear hear.) It may be asked 
whence this change has arisen? How has it happened that there should be 
in the troops such willingness to embark on foreign service, a service which 
if proposed to them on former occasions, the proposal would have been at- 
tended with difficulty and danger? I answer, that it has arisen from the 
excellent regulations recently adopted by the officers in command of the coast 
army. ‘These regulations have been most strictly enforced, nor allowed in 
any one instance to become a dead letter. I may also fairly attribute much 
of those good dispositions in the troops to the great personal care and at- 
tention of the officers to the wants and comforts of these men, and to their 
anxiety in seeing them provided with every necessary on their embarkation. 
Of this I could give numberless instances, but I will only relate two which 
were communicated to me by Colonel Conway, the Adjutant-General of the 
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Madras army. I will give them in the words of that officer’s communication 
to me: 

** One morning I went to the beach, to see a regiment embark—a Sepoy came 
up to me with two children in his arms, and said, ‘Conway Saheb—I am a 
volunteer, and ready to go into the boat, but what is to become of these 
children? Their mother died last night of the cholera, and I bave now no 
one to protect and take care of them: I give them to you, and will go and do 
my duty.’ I took the boys, and sent for the adjutant of the veteran battalion, 
desired him to bring me a good man, of the same regiment, in whom I could 
confide, and to him I made over the children, with a promise of reward if he 
did his duty by them. The poor father died at Rangoon—Government has 
pensioned the boys-—I am their guardian, and faithfully will I fulfii the trust.” 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

The second anecdote mentioned by Col. Conway was this: ‘‘ An old suba- 
dar of cavalry had four sons embarked with our troops ; and he, and his wife, 
and all the family came down to the beach to see them into the boats. The 
venerable white-headed father salamed to Sir Thomas Munro, and bade him 
see his boys depart. ‘They were all fine handsome Musulmen, and it was a 
sight fit for a Roman father, to witness the high bearing and pride with which 
these gallant fellows salamed to the Governor, to the father, and to the mo- 
ther’s trackery. Sir'Thomas was very much struck with the group, and 
afterwards asked me if the subadar’s four sons were well."’ (Hear, hear.) 

The principal regulations (continued Colonel Lushington) to which I be- 
fore adverted, are these: firstly, permission to the troops, going on foreign 
service, to draw a certain portion of their pay in advance ; secondly, not per- 
mitting them to be charged more than a fixed, and reduced, rate for their rice, 
whatever might be its value in the market; and, thirdly, securing to the 
nearest relative the property of every Native soldier, in case of his decease on 
foreign service, Besides these, there are a great number of other regulations, 
tending to the comforts of the soldiers, with the details of which I will not 
trouble the Court; but I beg to add, that any praise which may be given to 
Sir Thomas Munro, and to the other officers acting in command of the Madras 
army, for the great:zeal with which these regulations were carried into effect, 
cannot be beyond what they deserve, That these humane exertions, for the 
comfort and accommodation of the troops, have not been unproductive of ex- 
cellent results in the army, is shown by what I have already stated; but it 
may be further proved by the following general order, issued by the Madras 
Government : 

“* General Order by Government—Fort St. George, Jan. 24, 1826. 

“To mark the sense which the Government entertains of the cheerful ala- 
crity and high military spirit with which the Native troops of this Presidency 
have proceeded to Ava and Arracan, and the patience with which they have 
borne the privations and hardships they have been subjected to; and also, 
with the view of enabling them to provide for the expense of bringing back 
their families to the head-quarters of their respective corps, the Governor, in 
Council, is pleased to direct, that three months batta shall be paid to all Na- 
tive troops, and military followers, on their return from foreign service in 
Arracan and Ava.”’ 


This (continued the gallant officer) is the true policy—it is the most effec- 
tual mode by which the affections of our Native troops can be secured ; and, 
for the wisdom of that policy, I can appeal, with confidence, to the bravery 
and discipline by which the whole of our army were distinguished during the 
late campaign. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Cuarzes Forses.—Sir, it is not my wish that any difference of opinion 
should exist on the niotion now before the Court ; and it is not my intention 
to create any such difference. But, in expressing my cordial concurrence in 
the motion before us, and my entire assent to every thing that has been said 
of the great alacrity with which the officers of the Madras Government have 
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aitended to the comforts of the Native troops, I wish to be understood as mak- 
ing a vast distinction between that Government and the Government of Ben- 
gal, in this respect. My recollection of the conduct of that Government to- 
wards the troops at Barrack poor, will for ever preclude me from assenting to 
any vote of thanks in which it may be included. I beg, however, to be 
clearly understood, as not making the slightest objection to any thing that 
has been said in favour of the conduct of the Government of Madras. 

The CuarrmMan.—The Court will observe, that the question now before 
them, refers solely to the non-commissioned officers and privates who served 
in the late campaigns, and has no reference whatever to the conduct of the 
Government either of Madras or Bengal. I did not interrupt the gallant Co- 
lonel, or the hon. Baronet, though a part of their observations were rather a 
digression from the strict question before us. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The next rosolution was a vote of thanks to Commodore Sir C. Brisbane, 
and the officers and crews of the ships under his command, employed in the 
late war. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I do not rise to offer any objection to this motion ; on the 
contrary, the yote of thanks has my entire concurrence ; but [ wish to ask, 
and I do so for the sake of information, why separate votes of thanks have 
been passed to the officers and soldiers of the army; and why Commodore 
Brisbane, and his officers and crews, should all be included in one vote? It 
appears to me, that there isa distinction made between the two services, which, 
on occasions like the present, we should be most anxious to avoid. 

The Caarrman.—The precedent of the vote of thanks passed to the Admi- 
ral, the officers, and mew, who assisted in taking the Mauritius, has been 
strictly followed in the vote now before us. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. Stannore.—Without referring to any precedent, I should wish to 
know why the officers and men, in both services, should not receive the 
thanks of this Court in the same manner ? 

The Cuarrman.—lI can assure the Court, that there existed not the slightest 
intention, on the part of the Court of Directors, in proposing those votes for 
the approbation of this Court, to make any invidious distinction between the 
officers of the two services.—They had merely followed former precedents, 

Mr. R. Jackson.—The Court is aware that Captain Chance, a most distin- 
guished, active, and intelligent naval officer, had been employed in the nego- 
ciation of the treaty of Ava, in which he had acquitted himself much to the 
satisfaction of his superiors, yet he did not see his name mentioned inthe vote 
of thanks ; but if the forms of the Court allowed it, he should be very glad to 
see that justice done to his merits. 

The Cuairnman.—I beg again to assure the Court, that the course now 
proposed has been ——-? by the Court of Directors, with strict attention to 
the precedents established by former votes, and without the slightest wish to 
overlook the merits of any individual. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. Strannore.—But, Sir, if former precedents be not correct, I see no 
reason why this Court should abide by them. It will be quite absurd to ad- 
here to a precedent, on the ground that it has been established, if it be appa- 
rent that its establishment was contrary to reason and justice. 

After a few words from Sir Charles Forbes, and another Proprietor, 

The CuairMan said—I must again assure the Court, that in the course fol- 
lowed on this occasion, it has been the anxious wish of the Directors to place 
all parties in the same honourable situation. (Hear, hear.) 

The Resolution was now put, and carried unanimously. 

Tur Army or Buurtpoor. 

The Cuainman.—We have now to submit to the Court the proceedings 
adopted by the Coart of Directors with respect to the Army engaged in the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpoor. 
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It was here intimated by several Proprietors, that as the business of the day 
had been already protracted to an unusually late hour, (seven o’clock,) it 
would be better to defer the consideration of any farther proceedings to a 
future day ; that the thinness of the Court, in which a few members only re- 
mained, rendered such a postponement the more necessary considering the im- 
portance of the matters to be submitted for discussion. 

The Cuarrman.—As the resolutions about to be submitted comprise votes 
of thanks, on which no opposition is likely to arise, I think it may be as well 
te pass them on the same day upon which we have passed votes of thanks to 
officers and men engaged in other services. However, if it be the wish of the 
Proprietors, I have no objection to yield to their convenience and to name 
another day for the discussion ; but, I may be allowed to observe, that if the 
Court is so thin, it is not my fault. Ifit meets the wishes of the Proprietors 
now, I will name to-morrow for the consideration of the other votes. 

A Proprirtor.—I believe that this room will to-morrow be occupied in a 
different, though, perhaps, not less profitable manner. It will be a sale-day, 
which it may be inconvenient to defer. I therefore suggest that some other 
day should be named. 

The Cuarnman.—I can have no objection to any day which may meet the 
convenience of the Proprietors. ‘The only question is, whether any long de- 
lay between the votes, as they are all of the same deseription, may not give 
rise to feelings in other quarters, against which [ am sure the Court will be 
most anxious to guard. Perhaps, after all, it will be much better to go on 
with the business now. (Cries af go on, go on.) 

Colonel Stannore.—I trust, Sir, that in the present state of the Court we 
shall not proceed with a discussion of this important nature. I know there 
are several members absent who are most anxious to take a part in that dis- 
cussion ; and I am certain, that itis quite erroneous to suppose that this 
motion will be suffered to pass without observation. 

The Cuainman.—I must repeat, that if the attendance of members be thin 
it is not my fault, and [ trust the Court will do me the justice to believe that 
I can have no wish to press the discussion at this moment, if against their 
convenience. I have as little wish to urge it in the absence of Proprietors 
who, if present, might wish to take a part in the discussion. My only reason 
for wishing to press it now, arises from a deilcacy of feeling tewards the dis- 
tinguished individuals who are the objects of the vote. 

Dr. Gincnrist.—Sir, at this late hour, I do hope that the discussion will 
not be protracted. The great majority of the Proprietors who were in at- 
tendance have left the Court, and I think we have been already kept a suffi- 
ciently long time fasting. 

Sir Cuaries Forses.—I think that in the six or seven hours during which 
the Court has been already occupied it has done pretty well in having’ 
gone through the origin and progress of the Burmese war and brought it to a 
successful conclusion. And having achieved so much in so short a time, I 
think we may now fairly close our labours for this evening, and adjourn any 
other matters that may be for discussion to a future day. It is I think a great 
mistake to suppose that the question concerning the capture of Bhurtpoor 
will pass without comment. I can assure the Court it will not. I, for one, 
should I happen to be present, will be glad to be informed by what authority 
it was that that important fortress was razed to the ground. I shall also be 
anxious to be informed as to what is to be done with the jewels and other 
treasure there. 

The Cuairman.—I must once more assure the Court that personally I 
have no wish to press this question contrary to their convenience; I will there- 
fore name another day. ‘Tomorrow may not be convenient on account of the 
sale, and if Wednesday next, which will be the day for holding the Quarterly 
Court, be appointed, it may interfere with the business already fixed for that 
day, I will then name Tuesday, which perhaps may be convenient for all 
parties. (Hear, hear.) 

Tuesday next was then named, and the Court adjourned to that day. 
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Tuesday, December 19. 
OPERATIONS AGAINST BHURTPOOR. 


This day a Special Court of Proprietors was held pursuant to adjournment, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration certain papers relative to the ope- 
rations carried on against Bhurtpoor, and the resolutions which the Court of 
Directors had founded thereon. 

The Cuairman (Sir G. Robinson) having taken the Chair, 

Col. Leicester STaNHoPe said—I wish to be permitted to ask, before the 
business for which the Court is assembled is proceeded in, why Sir Edward 
Paget has not been included in that vote of thanks passed at the last General 
Court 2? 

The CuairnMan answered,—The situation in which Sir E. Paget had been 
placed was such as to preciude thanks from being voted to him on account of 
the Burmese war. The votes with regard to the war had been finally settled 
at the last Special Court. 

Mr. Hume.—I understand this meeting to be merely an adjourned one of 
the last Court. 

The Cuairman conceived that the question of the Bhurtpoor war, and of the 
thanks to those who were connected with it, had been finally settled at the 
last Court. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I thought that the question relative to Sir E. Paget had 
not been settled, and so far from that gallant Officer having concurred in the 
Burmese war, he had been decidedly opposed to it. I therefore and my friends 
felt ourselves more strongly fortified in our opposition to Lord Amherst, 
when we found that the Commander-ix-Chief had been adverse to the war 
commenced by the noble Lord. 

Colonel Leicester Stannore.—Lord Amherst has endeavoured to throw 
odium on the Commander-in-Chief for his conduct at Barrackpoor. I wish to 
know whether the Court of Directors coincided in Lord Amherst’s view of 
the case, and whether it is on that account that they refuse a vote of thanks 
to Sir E. Paget? 

The CuairMan observed, he was to acquaint the Court that it had met by 
adjournment for the purpose of taking into consideration certain papers rela- 
tive to the operations against Bhurtpoor, together with the resolutions come to ° 
by the Court of Directors, which papers and resolutions had been laid before 
the General Court on the i3th instant. Those resolutions he now wished to 
be read. 

Mr. Hume.—It is of great importance to the public that the question re- 
specting Sir Edward Paget should be answered. This Court alone is not to 
form an opinion on the extensive contest which has been carrying on in India 
with such a waste of blood and treasure. The public will, undoubtedly, draw 
their own conclusions upon the subject, and, therefore, it is a matter of deep 
necessity that the question put to the honourable Chairman respecting an 
officer, who stood so high in the service as a soldier and a gentleman, should 
be promptly answered. The question, I repeat, is one of very great moment. 
as regards that gallant Officer. Of the business of Barrackpoor, I shall say 
nothing: that is a different question; but I must observe that it is 
most extraordinary to refuse thanks to Sir Edward Paget, who was 
Commander-in-Chief when the Burmese war commenced,—who continued 
that situation during the greater part of the time the war was carried 
on,—and who must, consequently, have had under his eye all the military ar- 
rangements connected with the contest. It is, therefore, very important to Sir E. 
Paget to know why he had been passed over by the Court of Directors. Did it 
appear that he had objected to the war, or agreed to it ? or was there anything in 
the way in which the war had been carried on that had created disapprobation ? 
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An answer on these points was necessary to satisfy various high-minded in- 
dividuals who were connected with that gallant Officer. I do not hesitate 
to say that those who voted at the last Court might have been influenced in 
their opinion by the manner in which Sir Edward Paget has been treated, and 
I think that the Court of Proprietors ought not to allow the present occasion 
to pass by without demanding explanation on the subject. If Sir Edward Paget 
had done wrong, let him be severely censured; butif he deserved applause, let 
him not passed by sub silentio. 

The Cuarrman.—I do not see the least ground for supposing that any slur 
has been thrown on the gallant officer in question, by the proceedings either 
of this Court,or of the Court of Directors. I know no instance within my 
recollection, where thanks have been voted to the Commander-in-Chief, un- 
less he had been actively employed in warfare. Thanks are never voted to 
the Commander-in-Chief, unless he happens to be engaged with the army. 

Mr. Hume.—Thanks were proposed to the Marquis of Hastings some years 
since, simply because he was Commander-in-Chief, and not as a statesman, 
or as Governor-General.—This illustrious nobleman had not been actively en- 
gaged in the war, and this is a case which I conceive to be directly in point.— 
I cannot conceive why Sir Edward Paget should be left out of the vote of 
thanks, when the public despatches prove that he took such a decided part in 
the arrangements which the war had rendered necessary. The Marquis of 
Hastings had been thanked merely as Commander-in-Chief. I objected to a 
vote proceeding on such narrow grounds, because I thought the conduct of 
Lord Hastings, in his political character, ought to have been adverted to. In 
my opinion, the case is perfectly in point, and I feel that the very proper 
question of my hon. Friend ought to be answered. 

Colonel L. Stannope.—Another case in point, is afforded by the thanks 
given by the House of Commons to his Royal Highnesss the Duke of York, 
as Commander-in-Chief, fur his excellent government of the army. 

The Cuarrman.—The Court of Directors had no intention to vote thanks 
to Sir Edward Paget, but at the same time, I must be allowed to say, that in 
not doing so, the Directors did not mean to cast the least disapprobation on 
any part of that gallant officer’s conduct.—They did not thank him, simply 
because there was no special ground for such a proceeding. 


Doctor Gitcurist.—It does not appear to me, that the conduct and charac- 
ter of the gallant Commander-in-Chief have been treated as they deserve. I 
conceive that the Directors are not pursuing that line of conduct which is cal- 
culated to raise them in the public estimation, nor are they, in my opinion, 
acting with that consistency, which their high situation demands, and which 
they ought to maintain in the eyes of the country. On the occasion of the 
vote to Lord Amherst, although the Proprietors amounted to two or three 
thousand persons, yet at the close of the debate, there were only fifteen or 
sixteen gentlemen present. I conceive, therefore, that thanks voted under such 
circumstances was not an honourable mark of distinction to the individual upon 
whom it was conferred. The Proprietors, as a body, were conceived to know 
how Lord Amherst deserved thanks, and why they were refused to Sir Edward 
Paget.—Probably that gallant officer had opposed the whole of the late war, 
and that circumstance might perhaps have been the reason for overlooking his 

«services. The Court of Directors were however called upon to admit or dis- 
claim that they had felt some resentment against Sir E. Paget, either for his 
conduct at Barrackpoor, or elsewhere.—In my opinion, the Proprietors will 
stultify themselves, by voting thanks without knowing the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The matter, it should be observed, cannot be closed 
in this Court, it would be considered before a higher and greater authority.— 
I understand, that the other day, the minority, by whom the vote of thanks 
to Lord Amherst was opposed in the Court of Directors was very small. I 
wish to know, whether it was the truth, that there was a small majority be- 
hind the Bar, and who the Gentlemen constituting it were? It was very hard 
npon the Proprietors, that they were obliged to come forward and openly state 
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their opinions and sentiments, while the Directors concealed their names, and 
did not allow the public to know of whom the majority or minority on any 
given question consisted. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I shall mention a single fact, for the purpose of showing 
the exertions made by Lord Amherst to proceed successfully with the war. 
Sir A. Campbell had impressed on the Governor and Council of Bengal, the 
necessity of providing such large supplies as would enable them to prosecute 
hostilities with effect: he despaired of success, unless he could carry on to 
the fullest extent the plan which he himself (Sir Edward Paget) and Lord 
Amherst had laid down. Such was Lord Amherst’s coincidence in the pro- 
priety of the representation, that soon afterwards no less than sixteen hundred 
boats were in activity between Rangoo. and Prome, and six months’ rations were 
provided for the army. ‘This was done on the representation of Sir A. Camp- 
bell, supported and approved by Lord Amherst himself. The learned Proprie- 
tor, Dr. Gilchrist, has spoken of votes of the Directors having been given in 
secret: there is nothing worthy of blame in this, and the learned Proprietor 
ought to know that the constitutional practice of the Court is to vote by 
ballot. 

Colonel L. StTannore begged leave to move—‘‘ That the thanks of this 
Court are due to Lieutenant-General Sir E. Paget, for his judgment in op- 
posing the Burmese war, and for his able conduct in afterwards promoting the 
warlike measures conducive to the successful issue of the contest.’’ 

The Cuarrman.—l am in possession of the Court, and it is contrary to all 
regular and established form, to interrupt the proceedings by a premature mo- 
tion of this kind. 

The hon. Gentleman then directed the resolutions which had been agreed to 
by the Court of Directors to be read.—They were then read as follow : 

I. Resolved—** That the thanks of this Court be given to the Governor- 
General in Council for his forbearance in not resorting to measures of coercion 
against the usurper of Bhurtpoor, as long as hopes could reasonably be enter- 
tained of accomplishing, by means of negociation, the restoration to power of 
the legitimate Rajah ; and for his decision, on the failure of negociations, to 
effect the reduction of that important fortress by force.”’ 

The other resolutions which were read, contained a vote of thanks to Lord 
Combermere, the commissioned, and non-comissioned officers, and privates 
employed in the operations against Bhurtpoor. 

The question having been put on the first resolution, 

Mr. Hume rose and said—As the resolution is worded, it would appear that 
the forbearance alluded to, was the act of the Governor himself. It is well 
known to every person connected with India, that the Governor-General acts 
in concert with the Commander-in-Chief and other persons, yet he has it in 
his power if he pleases to supersede the opinion of those individuals, and to 
act for himself,—he of course taking responsibility for any orders he might 
think proper to give-—Now, it seems to me that Lord Amherst’s forbearance 
alluded to in the resolution, means that he alone gave the order, by which the 
proceedings of Sir D. Ochterlony were suspended, and that the subsequent 
proceedings were instituted by his direction.—I therefore beg leave to know 
in what way I am to understand the first resolution? =, 

The Cuainman.—The wording of the resolution is in strict conformity 
with the general practice of the Court of Directors. When we speak of the 
Governor-General in Council, we always speak of him in the singular num- 
ber. If the hon. Proprietor is anxious to know whether in this particular act 
the Governor-General proceeded on his own opinion alone, as he might do 
under the Act of Parliament, [ can assure the hon. Proprietor that his Lord- 
ship’s conduct was quite in accordance with the opinions of his Council. 

Mr. Hume.—! was induced to ask, in consequence of the way in which the 
resolution is passed, whether it is intended to cast a reflection on the Mem- 
bers of the Government. If this be the act of the whole Government, is it 
fit that the entire credit should be given to Lord Amherst, and thereby cast a 
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reflection on the rest of the Council? Did those gentlemen approve of sus- 
pending the proceedings which had been commenced by Sir D. Ochterlony 7? 
The resolution attributes the act to the Governor- Gone in Council, and, 
by these means, refers it to him alone. 

The Cuatrman.—The Act of Parliament speaks of the Governor-General 
én Council. There is no part of that Act which mentions the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council. The Court of Directors, therefore, has only used the lan- 
guage of the Act of Parliament in designating the Governor-General. 


Mr. Hume observed, that if the whole Council concurred in the act, the 
proper way to have mentioned it would be to have stated *‘ their forbearance” 
—and not “ his forbearance.” 

The CuairMan said his opinion was opposed to the opinion of the hon. 
Proprietor, and he (the Chairman) submitted that the statement was perfectly 
correct, aud that ‘‘ kis forbearance,’’ and not their forbearance,’’ was the 
proper expression. 

Mr. Hume.—Before I deliver my sentiments on the subject of the motion, 
I wish really to know the nature of that motion. I have put a question, and 
have been informed that it is a vote of approbation to the Governor-General. 
Now I have understood that the whole Council dissented from Lord Amherst 
on the occasion, and that he alone took on himself the suspension of the pro- 
ceedings of Sir David Ochterlony, contrary to the opinion of the other Mem- 
bers of the Government. If this be the case, I really wish that the vote of 
thanks should be given to the Governor-General alone, and that the other 
gentlemen should not be confounded with his Lordship. I think it a very un- 
fair mode of proceeding to leave it to be supposed by those who have no access 
to the documents, that the other Members of the Council were favourable to 
this act, and therefore I contend we ought to have the proceeding explicitly 
mentioned. This should be a single vote, and not one coupling Lord Am- 
herst and his Council together. I should be glad to know the intention of 
hon. Gentlemen within the bar? 

Sir Joun Seweit.—lIt was the mere act of the ‘* Governor-General,’’ and 
not his ‘“* Council,” that suspended the proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony. 
On the 6th of August, I found that Sir Edward Paget, Mr. endall and Mr. 
Harrington, all Members of Council, gave strong reasons for bringing the 
affairs of Bhurtpoor to a close. "The Governor-General, not having seen the 
minutes of the other Members in Council, was still, in contradiction to the 
opinions of Sir David Ochterlony, in favour of delay ; and it was not until 
Sir Charles Metcalfe pressed on him the necessity of active proceedings that 
he consented to adopt a different course of conduct. Lord Amherst ought to 
have known better. He ought to have felt that there was a just, reasonable, 
and necessary cause, which called on the British Government to interfere, in 
order to prevent those mischiefs to our territories which were likely to ensue, 
if we did not take care that the possession of Bhurtpoor proceeded in the re- 
gular way. My objection to the thanks of the Court being given to Lord 
Amherst is, that the war has been delayed when it should have been prose- 
cuted, (hear,) and why was this? because Lord Amherst did not know what 
he ought to have known a month after he had been placed in the office of 
Governor-General. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—! hope the Court will permit me to read part of a letter 
from the deceased officer, Sir D. Ochterlony. He was an old and able officer 
in the field, and he was no less skilled in the duties of the Cabinet. From 
his knowledge of the languages of India, and his long experience in that 
country, Sir David had had an opportunity of knowing more of the policy of 
the Native Princes than the whole council put together. It was impossible 
that any individual in India could understand these points so well as he did. 
He was a man who had always been intrusted with important matters in the 
Indian Government, and who had been deeply devoted to the interests of his 
eountry. That gallant officer’s opinion was, that he could have carried Bhurt- 
poor by a coup de main,—that he could "have taken the place by treaty, 
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without bloodshed, because he felt, if an honourable capitulation had been 
offered to the enemy, the fortress would have been handed over to the British 
power. Let, however, the deceased officer’s letter speak for itself. I regret 
that the Company’s ancient officer, who has often reaped glory in the field, 
should have lost the opportunity of earning those honours which I am sure 
he would have achieved, had_not the proceedings of Sir D. Ochterlony been 
suspended. It was necessary that the public should be acquainted with that 
which I am now about to read.—The hon. Proprietor then read the following 
letter from Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., G.C.B., resident in 
Mulwa and Rajpootana, to Mr. Secretary Swinton: 
* Muttra, 25th April, 1825. 


** Sin,—After an interval of five days, and destroying, as I am told, many 
rough drafts of letters, | have at length received the accompanying from 
Bhurtpoor, which, though they state that a confidential person, with full 
powers, will be sent, omit to mention the name of the person, and the probable 
time of hisarrival. As many letters have been received from various quarters, 
which explicitly announce the instructions [ have received by express, I feel 
it useless to struggle longer against events. I shall, therefore, transmit a 
Persian letter, of the tenor mentioned in the accompanying copy of original 
draft. In transmitting this document, I beg leave respectfully to offer my re- 
signation to his Lordship in Council. I should be guilty of falsehood if I 
acknowledged any conviction of their incorrectness or impropriety, thinking, 
as I did, that every moment’s delay was submission to disgrace, and feeling, 
as I do, that a few days’ delay in the arrival of your express would have 
brought matters to an amicable and honourable conclusion. 

(Signed) ‘* D. OcHTERLONY.”’ 

Was it possible, [ will ask, (continued Dr. Gilchrist,) that Sir David Och- 
terlony did not feel a full conviction of the necessity of striking a decisive 
blow, when he expressed himself thus? Would he have hazarded his high re- 
putation by attempting to do that which was impracticable? Lord Amherst 
and Sir A. Campbell had prosecuted the Burmese war, it had been said, with 
a boldness and energy that did them great honour, and here is an old and 
faithful officer who wished to follow that example,—who was anxious to pos- 
sess himself of this fortress, but who was checked in his career by the Go- 
vernor-General. That noble Lord put an extinguisher on the proceedings of 
Sir David Ochterlony. The noble Lord said to that gallant officer,—‘* No, 
Sir, you shall not perform this service,—some more favoured officer,—some 
gentleman, selected from the King’s service, shall carry the honour away 
from you.”” 

This was so inconsistent an act, that I cannot for the life of me agree to 
the vote of thanks now proposed to his Lordship. The fortress stood in the 
very centre of our dominions, and the taking of it would have been most im- 
portant, as it would contribute much to the preservation of the British power 
in India. Had the British forces possessed themselves of it at the time Sir D. 
Ochterlony wished, the event would have struck a damp into the hearts of the 
Burmese, distant though they were from the scene of action. Before the Court 
come to a vote this day, | hope they will consider the situation in which they 
are placed, as the ** East India Company,”’ having seen their old servant su- 
perseded, and the King’s officers employed. God forbid that I should be sup- 
posed to throw any blame upon his Majesty’s forces. They have acted nobly 
on many occasions, but [ could not, without feelings of deep regret, see any 
slight offered to those who had spent their best days in the Company’s ser- 
vice. If those gallant men ever manifested any thing like treachery, or 
want of fairness and ability in what they did,—then there would be some 
reason for hesitation, but the fact was notoriously otherwise. There isa 
miserable attempt in one of the letters, to detract from the merits of Sir 
D. Ochterlony, it is there insinuated that Sir David was in his dotage.— 
This appears very unlikely, and to prove the assertion is a calumny, I will 
read Lord Amherst’s own statement of the energy of mind displayed by Sir 
David Ochterlony in preparing a military force to invest Bhurtpoor. I could 
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not find out what reason the writers of that letter could have had for the tra- 
ducing a veteran who had grown grey in the Company’s service. In a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated October 
1825, his Lordship thus expressed himself : 

‘* The correspondence cited in the margin, shows the magnitude of the 
military preparations set on foot by the resident, in contemplation of his 
proceeding against the renowned fortress of Bhurtpoor; and we are happy 
to acknowledge that the rapidity with which a very considerable and well 
appointed force, and a most powerful battering train, were assembled ready 
for service at Muttra, reflects, in a military point of view, the highest credit 
on the energy, zeal, and exertions, both of Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony, and of Major-Generals Reynell and Sir G. Martindell, commanding 
the Marut and Cawnpore divisions."’ 

Here, then, were three officers, who, but for the interpusition of Lord 
Amherst, would have gained immortal honour by the taking of the fortress 
of Bhurtpoor—a maiden fortress, which never had been taken ; and surely 
when the rights of an infant Rajah were to be protected by the Company— 
when the cousin of the Rajah had set himself up as entitled to the guddee— 
and when, perhaps, he meditated the destruction of the real heir, it was high 
time that some individual in the Company’s service, some person conversant 
with the Native Princes, should be selected to settle an affair of such vast 
importance. No human being better understood those transactions than the 
old and honourable officer who had taken them in hand, and who had so unac- 
countably been set aside by Lord Amherst. Disease, aided by the painful 
feelings, the corroding sensation, that men not possessing half his knowledge 
were preferred to him, burst the cords of Sir D. Ochterlony's heart; so, 
in other words, the conduct of the Governor-General (in council, if they so 
pleased to designate it,) hastened that meritorious officer’s dissolution. 

Mr. Hume.—The Court will do well to take a more extended view of the 
question. My hon. friend, Dr. Gilchrist, has spoken very justly of the offi- 
cers in the Company’s service, and I must observe, that I partake of that 
feeling and opinion very generally entertained in respect to the treatment 
of the Company’s officers. It is well known that many of the Company’s 
best and most experienced officers have not been treated in a manner which 
their situation deserved. I have seen many letters from individuals who na- 
turally were not disposed to find fault—written by men standing high in the 
Civil and Military departments—men who felt deeply the interest of the ser- 
vice to which they were attached, and strongly for the general prosperity of 
the Company, and from those I can state with confidence, that reflections 
have been understood to have been thrown on those individuals by the con- 
duct and orders of Sir Edward Paget and Lord Amherst. I speak of them 
together, because their orders were so mixed up that it was impossible to 
know by whom they were issued, or with whom they originated. 

The history of the gallant officer, (Sir D. Ochterlony,) which has been 
brought forward, is truly lamentable. The fame and character of that me- 
ritorious officer, do not rest on a single occurrence like that on which the 
Court were about to vote their approbation to Lord Amherst. No—Sir D. 
Ochterlony has signalized himself on many occasions. After 20 years of 
arduous service, in this Court, I venture to assert, he received as unanimous 
a vote of thanks as ever man received within these walls. (Hear.) Sir D. 
Ochterlony had also received the thanks of the House of Commons, and 
his Majesty himself had honoured him with an augmentation of his armorial 
bearings. (Hear.) I therefore contend that the unworthy treatment Sir 
D. Ochterlony has received from that upstart man of the day, Lord Amherst, 
deserves the severest censure. Lord Amherst is ignorant of the affairs of 
India, and when he was no longer able to answer the argumeuts of Sir D. 
Ochterlony, contained in that officer’s letter, his Lordship endeavoured to 
show the Court of Directors that Sir David had passed his meridian—that 
he was obsolutely in a state of dotage,—and that his conduct and language 
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were not to be borne. I have read that part of the correspondence to which 
Lord Amherst alludes, and so far from its deserving the abuse which his 
Lordship sent home respecting it, in my opinion it proves that at the advanced 
age of sixty-eight, the vigour and energy of Sir D. Ochterlony'’s mind remained 
unimpaired. (Hear,) These letters, I think, show as much energy and talent, 
and the proceedings he adopted were distinguished by as much judgment and 
vigour as can be manifested by any individual placed in the same situation. 
(Hear.) It is very easy when there is a lack of argument to adopt a system of 
abuse, (hear,) and such has heen the course pursued by Lord Amherst. It is 
not difficult for a Governor-General, in correspondence relating to proceedings 
of officers, to give what colour he pleases to acts of which he disapproves ; but 
finding, ultimately, that he had been wrong, and the officers right, he ought 
to have had the honour and manliness to have stated the fact: this, however, 
has not been done in the case of Sir D. Ochterlony. In consequence of what 
has fallen from my hon. Friend (Dr. Gilchrist) [am of opinion that the whole 
of this part of the correspondence was an underhand attempt to call into ques- 
tion the capability of Sir D. Ochterlony to carry on the important measure he 
had devised, relative to Bhurtpoor. This was the conduct adopted by the 
Governor-General, instead of supporting those plans which Sir D, Ochterlony 
considered as essential to the character and interest of the Company. No set 
of men were ever placed in a situation more extraordinary than Proprietors 
were, in consequence of the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, which has been 
recently passed. The Proprietors were called on to approve of his Lord- 
ship’s conduct for one of the most precipitate proceedings that can be ima- 
gined—for hurrying the Company into a war, without deliberate consideration 
—without taking the opinion of any servant of long standing and experience. 
Lord Amherst arrives in India without any knowledge of the officers of the 
country. Ido not say this in degradation of the Governor-General, because 
any man going out to India must, of necessity, be ignorant of Indian affairs at 
first. This circumstance, however, forms good reason for acting with pru- 
dence and caution, instead of being guided by opposite feelings. The Court, 
it is true, has approved of Lord Amherst’s policy, but, thank God, I have not 
concurred in the approval. His Lordship’s proceedings were hasty, rash, and 
improper, with respect to the Burmese war, and were commenced, as appears 
from the documents, without the concurrence of any public officer. For this 
haste and precipitation he has received the thanks of this Court ; and what is 
the Court now called on todo? Why, you are asked to thank the noble 
Lord, not for his promptitude, but for his delay, (hear,) the very opposite 
quality to that for which he has already received your approbation. (Hear, 
hear.) Yes; his Lordship is now to be thanked for delaying the proceedings 
of one of the ablest officers in India ; and that too in the face of the fact, that 
the whole of his Lordship’s council were in favour of Sir D. Ochterlony’s 
opinion. TI think then, that it is preposterous to thank the Governor-General 
for his forbearance, instead of condemning him for his delay. By this pro- 
ceeding'the Court will, in fact, throw a slur on the conduct of Sir D. Ochter- 
lony, and I cannot concur in the vote, worded as it is—whether or no it is 
grammatically drawn up I cannot tell—but it seems to me most decidedly to 
cast a slur on Sir D. Ochterlony for the measures which he had proposed, re- 
lative to Bhurtpoor. 

I now wish the Court to inquire what those measures were. and under what 
circumstances they were proposed. At the time alluded to, Sir D. Ochterlony 
was political resident at Mulwa and Rajpootana, and I shall presently re- 
quest, that the instructions, under which he acted, shall be read to the Court ; 
because, on the instructions which he received, must, in a great measure de- 
pend the vote which the Court ought to pass for or against the conduct of 
that officer. I hold it to be an undoubted fact, that, in the situation in which 
Sir D. Ochterlony had been placed, he did no more than had been previously 
done on twenty different occasions. He then held a situation in which he had 
acted for more than twenty years. In the year 1803, he was appointed resi- 
ent at Rajpootana, by the late Lord Lake ; and from the time he was placed 
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in that important district, he had constant transactions with Rajahs, and other 
Natives of high rank. Some of these transactions it was almost impossible to 
unravel; they were nearly inextricable, and Sir David Ochterlony could 
never have managed them if he had not hada more intimate knowledge of the 
habits, manners, and language of the Natives than the majority of those by 
whom India is governed. Before, then, the Court approved of Lord Amherst’s 
‘* forbearance,”’ they ought to know what powers Sir D. Ochterlony acted 
under. It will be well to consider, whether he had not, on other occasions, 
ordered officers and troops to march, in virtue of the authority vested in 
him, for the purpose of carrying into effect measures, devised by him, for sup- 
porting the political influence of the Company. If I am correct in this view, 
it is most important, before the Court casts a reflection upon the political con- 
duct of the gallant officer, that they should be satisfied on these points. It 
will be a question, naturally suggested to me, ‘‘ How did the Company stand 
with respect to Bhurtpoor, at the time Sir D. Ochterlony assembled forces for 
the purpose of taking that fortress?’’ It isa very simple question, and de- 
serves an explicit answer, particularly as the British Government had been 
complained against for interfering with the internal affairs of other States. It 
appears then, by the papers on the table, that in 1803, a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, was concluded with te Rajah of Bhurtpoor ; hostilities, however, 
commenced afterwards ; but in 1805, after our unfortunate repulse before the 
fortress of Bhurtpoor, another treaty was concluded between the British Go- 
vernment and the Rajah. [Ido not know whether any treaty, subsequent to 
this, was in existence, but, by this treaty, we were bound to consider the 
Rajah an independent prince, to afford him assistance in case of his being at- 
tacked, and to guarantee to him the possession of the rank and situation in 
which he then stood. I therefore contend, that if they, by any act of the 
British Government, through the medium of Sir D. Ochterlony, or any other 
person, were thus situated, they ought to consider themselves bound to keep 
up the succession to the rajahship in the regular line. The conduct, there- 
fore, of Sir D. Ochterlony, in endeavouring to secure the regular succession, 
so far from warranting blame, deserves, in my opinion, the thanks and appro- 
bation of the Government. 

The Government had, however, acted very ungratefully towards Sir David 
Ochterlony. From 1803 to 1824, the gallant officer was their political agent 
at Rajpootana ; and he had shown talents of the first order in forwarding pro- 
ceedings in the war against the Goorkahs. No man ever received more ap- 
probation, and no man ever deserved it more than Sir David Ochterlony did, 
for his conduct during the whole of that contest. He displayed a degree of 
information and decision which was highly honourable to him and extremely 
beneficial to the Company. I have heard military men say, that when misfor- 
tunes overtookthe Company’s troops on that occasion, that Sir David Ochter- 
lony’s skill had retrieved the ill success of others, and his gallant conduct 
had prevented any disgrace from tarnishing the Company’s arms, though the 
troops had received a check, and therefore he received the unanimous thanks 
of Parliament and of the East India Company ; and the Court ought to be 
very careful how, by any resolution they might pass, they cast a stigma on his 
character, which I conceive the present resolution will unquestionably do. 
And why did the Court act thus? Because Sir David Ochterlony, by virtue 
of the authority vested in him, did, in 1825, direct troops to assemble to aid 
the political views which he entertained with respect to Bhurtpoor. I regret- 
ted, from my heart, to read the letter of the Bengal Government in 1824, 
declaring their ignorance of the situation in which they stood with reference 
to Bhurtpoor. They called for more information, and declared that Sir David 
Ochterlony had not afforded them any satisfactory statement on the subject. 
This circumstance reflects more disgrace on the Bengal Government than I 
have words to express. I therefore demand to know, on what grounds Sir 
David Ochterlony acted, and whether his proceedings went to impugn the or- 
ders he had received, while political agent at Raipootana? Sir David Och- 
terlony, in 1824, foreseeing (and no man possessed more foresight, or knew 
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better how to act under such circumstances) the probable chance of a disput- 
ed succession to the rajahship on the death of Bulwer Sing, the then sick 
and aged Rajah of Bhurtpoor, thought it would be advisable to secure the in- 
terests of the lawful claimant to the rajahship, by giving him such support as 
would prevent a disputed succession from taking place. On the demise of the 
Rajah, however, such a succession did occur, and I shall state to the Court 
how. I thought that the British Government was bound, if not by actual 
treaty, at least by an undertaking which prevailed in other cases, to prevent 
an interpoler from becoming Rajah of Bhurtpoor. I can, I believe, open the 
door of twenty cases, where the British Government have interposed, without 
having half the reason which can be pleaded for such interference, in this in- 
stance. Bulwer Singh, the then Rajah, was sick, and wished to settle the 
question of succession. Some differences had occurred between the Compa- 
ny’s political agent at Delhi and him, but it was made up. The Natives were 
apprized of the circumstance that the preceding disagreement was forgotten, 
and they were informed that the Rajah and the British Government were upon 
friendly and amicable terms. The treaty which, at a former period, had been 
concluded with the Marquis of Hastings, appeared not to have been made 
matter of public entry—at least, so the Governor-General said ; but the series 
of letters which had passed between Sir David Ochterlony and the Marquis 
of Hastings, showed that they concurred in opinion as to what should be done 
with respect to Bhurtpoor. The Rajah wished his son, Bulwunt Singh, to 
have the peaceable succession to the dignity which he then held, and with 
that view he applied to the British Government for a killaut, or dress 
of investiture for the boy. This was granted, and the killaut was given by 
Sir D. Ochterlony ; the British Government, thus recognizing the youth as the 
son and heir of the Rajah, and showing their friendship to the latter by con- 
curring in this measure. This, I understand, to have taken place about twenty 
days before the death of the Rajah, Bulwer Singh. But whatever time elapsed 
between this transaction and the death of the Rajah, Sir D. Ochterlony con- 
sidered that, by the payment of the expense of the new investiture for the 
Rajah’s son, and, from other circumstances, that it was an approved measure ; 
the object of which was to recognize the present Rajah as heir-at-law and 
successor to his father. The Company did so acknowledge him; when, on 
the 8th of February following, the death of the Rajah left the young man in 
possession of the dignity which had been held by his father. Was this, I ask, 
more than the British Government had done on all occasions? If there were 
any instances where, having sanctioned a certain succession, the British Go- 
vernment had, on the death of an individual, refused to act in support of the 
person whom they had so sanctioned, I have no recollection of them. In this 
case, the fact was illustrated, that the resident of the Company, a man of great 
experience, who had filled that situation for twenty years, had, with the con- 
currence of the British Government, bound that Government to see that Bul- 
wunt Singh succeeded his father, on the death of the latter. It is therefore 
perfectly evident, that Sir D. Ochterlony acted on the occasion conformably 
with the custom which prevailed in other cases of the same nature. The step 
was clearly taken to prevent the breaking out of war on account of a disputed 
succession in the very heart of our territories, which, if ever begun, it was 
impossible for any man to say where it would end. Bhurtpoor being sur- 
rounded by the Company's territory, it becomes a matter of importance to 
keep it free from disturbance. Sir D. Ochterlony had it in view to avoid the 
renewal of a circumstance, of which every man must be aware, on reference 
to what had occurred in 1804-5. 

I have mentioned the circumstance without meaning to cast any reflection 
on th: memory of Lord Lake; but it is notorious, that in the course of the war 
which was then carried on, Bhurtpoor was the only place that had stopped 
his career, and gave a check to the Company’s army. Such was the effect 
produced on public opinion by the reverse which the Company’s troops there 
suffered, that it became an object with the British Government to prevent a 
renewal of the contest at Bhurtpoor, unless it was carried on in such a man- 
ner as to ensure ‘he surrender of the fortress. I am, therefore, satisfied that 
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the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings, and of Sir D. Ochterlony, was ex- 
pressly directed to the prevention of hostilities. They felt that if they could 
(as had been done in other cases) bring the minor within the scope of British 
influence, they might, by degrees, almalgamate that ierritory with the terri- 
tories of the Company, and the ‘reby remove the reproach which our failure 
before Bhurtpoor had laid us open to. The correspondence between the 
Marquis of Hastings and Sir D. Ochterlony clearly demonstrated, that they 
were united in opinion as to the line of conduct that ought to be pursued with 
respect to Bhurtpoor; and looking to the correspondence, I think it is too 
much to be called on to praise Lord Amherst for opposing that course of 
policy which Sir D. Ochterlony was prepared to foliow when the moment had 
arrived which would have enabled hini to carry into effect the wishes of the 
preceding Governor-General. For my part, I would rather pass a vote of 
direct censure on the noble Lord, which would be the best mode of proceed- 
ing, than agree to this absurd motion of thanks. The noble Lord deserved 
censure, not praise, for the part he took, contrary to the opinion of Sir D. 
Ochterlony and of his Council. I see no reason for thanking Lord Amherst 
for his subsequent conduct, what had been effected was not owing to him, but 
to the gallantry of our troops. When Lord Amherst could no longer op- 
pose the opinion of his Council, he adopted those measures which Sir D. 
Ochterlony had formerly advised. His Lordship had done every thing to 
thwart his conduct,—and now, forsooth, the Court is called on to thank him 
for his ‘‘ forbearance.*” In March 1825, Sir D. Ochterlony communicated to 


the Government the fact, that on the death of the Rajah, an attempt had been 
made by Durjunt Sal, a cousin of the new Rajah, to get possession of Bhurt- 
poor ; that the citadel had been attacked aud captured; and that the usurper 
had seized upon the young Rajah, and made himself master of all the pro- 
perty in the fortress, contrary to the arrangements which went to secure the 
rights of the son of Bulder Singh, and contrary to the express wish and po- 
licy of the British Government. The consequence was, that Sir D. Och- 


terlony assembled a body of troops for the purpose of expelling the usurper. 
Now, if Sir D. Ochterlony had the power of ordering troops to assemble as 
he had done, did it not behove the Court to weigh well the circumstance, 
before they agree to a vote that reflects on his conduct, particularly whan 
they consider the manner in which negociations were carried on in India— 
that was, backed by a military force? Could any man say that the vigour 
and energy which Sir D. Ochterlony had displayed in preparing to proceed 
to Bhurtpoor, for the purpose of opening a negociation, he having a body of 
troops in readiness to enforce his demands, were not calculated to produce 
a very powerful effect? Immediately on receiving intelligence of Durjunt 
Sal’s proceedings, Sir D. Ochterlony proclaimed him an usurper—a murderer-— 
and an enemy to his family, and he got together a body of troops to drive 
him out of Bhurtpoor. Is there, I will ask, a man in this Court with any 
experience of Indian affairs, who will believe that Sir D. Ochterlony, aided 
by that force, which, from what has been read by my hon.*Friend, (Doctor 
Gilchrist,) has been admitted by the Government itself to be highly respecta- 
ble, would not, if he had been allowed to proceed, have effected the object 
he had in view? His success was certain, when it was recollected that the 
authority of the usurper had scarcely been assumed, and when it was known 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst the troops in Bhurtpoor, part 
of whom were in favour of, while another portion of them declared against 
the usurper. Under these circumstances, [ am bound to say, that there is 
not a man [ have met in this country, who has communicated with me from 
India, who is not of opinion that if Sir David Ochterlony had been allowed 
to move down to Bhurtpoor with his troops, he would have carried the for- 
tress. For my own part, I am quite sure of what the event would have been 
in the then state of affairs. The power and authority of the usurper were 
not at that time fixed and established,—and there existed an angry dispute 


between the troops in the fort. 
This being the state of the case, there is not a man with whom I have com- 
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municated, who does not conscientiously believe and declare, that if prompt 
measures had been resorted to, the British troops would, in the course of a 
few hours, have obtained possession of Bhurtpoor, and freed Bulwunt Singh 
from his thaldrom. 

It now comes to be considered in what situation we have been placed by 
the ‘* forbearance”’ of Lord Amherst. The Court of Directors calls it ‘* for- 
bearance ;”’ but it appears to me to be pusillanimity, arising from a want of 
knowledge of the manner in which the affairs of the Native Courts are carried 
on, and the way in which disturbances arising in those Courts could be most 
effectually quelled. I scarcely know what epithet to apply, to mark with 
sufficient force the ignorance with which Lord Amherst has acted, and the 
arrogance he has manifested in opposing his opinion to that of Sir David 
Ochterlony, and of his own Council ; because it was only by consulting the 
opinions of men who have been long on the spot that we can hope to arrive 
at a just judgment; and yet Lord Amherst chose to reject such opinions, and 
to act entirely on his own responsibility. It is quite evident, that Sir David 
Ochterlony, with a force so respectabie as that which he had collected, as- 
sisted by a formidable train of artillery, and supported as he would have been 
by a portion of the troops within the fortress, must have succeeded in ob- 
taining whatever terms he might have thought proper to have demanded. 
Sir David Ochterlony’s confidence of success was quite clear, from his 
letter of the 25th April, in which he observed that, had the orders of the Go- 
vernment arrived a few days later, matters would have been brought ‘ to an 
amicable and honourable conclusion.’’ Sir David Ochterlony felt, that, had 
he been suffered to proceed, every thing would have been arranged in favour 
of Bulwunt Singh, the rightful Rajah. I do not mean to say that Sir David 
Ochterlony might not have been mistaken, (hear) ; but I think that his con- 
duct, looking to the opinions of the Natives, and marking the usual course of 
Indian policy, was right, and that the proceedings of Lord Amherst were 
wrong. I hate vacillating measures. If a Government have a particular ob- 
ject in view, let them manfully declare it, and endeavour to effect it in the 
most prompt manner. The Governor-General in his despatch, stating his 
reasons for disapproving of the proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony, used 
the following expression :—‘ Nothing, in our opinion, but a case of the most 
indispensable emergency could have justified our ordering into the field the 
small foree which we had at that time disposable in Upper India, and the en- 
gaging in fresh hostilities ; the duration and extent of which it was impossi- 
ble to calculate with any certainty, when the season of the hot winds had 
actually commenced. We could not view the occurrences at Bhurtpoor as 
constituting any such emergency ; nor were we prepared to admit that we 
were bound by any engagements, express or implied, to support the acces- 
sion of the rightful heir tothe Bhurtpoor Rajah, by owr immediate resort to 
arms, at all hazards, and without any reference to time, circumstances, 
and consideration of general expediency.” 

This is a pretty statement. Why, good God! they all knew that our con- 
duct with respect to the Native Powers of India, depended, in most instances, 
on engagements not half so strong as those by which we were bound to the 
lawful Rajah of Bhurtpoor! Why therefore should Lord Amherst have in- 
dulged in insinuations of this kind, implying, as they did, a censure on the 
proceedings of an old and experienced Commander? His Lordship went on 
in a similar strain to say :—*‘ Besides, Sir David Ochterlony has evidently 
acted upon the most imperfect and unsatisfactory information regarding the 
real facts of the case."” Why, so far from this being correct, I would under- 
take to say, that if there be any man in India in perfect possession of the ne- 
cessary information, that man is Sir David Ochterlony, who was on the spot 
for twenty years. 

His Lordship proceeded :—‘‘ No call had been made by him (Sir David 
Ochterlony) on Durjunt Sal, for an explanation of his views and conduct, 
and we were consequently wholly ignorant both as to what plea he might have 
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to offer in justification of the apparent violence of his proceedings, and like- 
wise what object he professed in exciting disturbances.”’ 

Now IL ask, was it fair to assert that Sir David Ochterlony did not make a 
call for explanation on Durjunt Sal? He did make that call; but he well 
knew, that if he made it without having an imposing force at hand, it would 
be useless. He knew in that case he might as well speak to the idle winds ; 
but suppose Lord Amherst and the Indian Government had been ananimous in 
proceeding to hostilities, would it not have been thei duty in the first place, 
to have allowed a trial of negociation, backed by the force which Sir David 
Ochterlony had assembled, evidently for the purpose of giving weight to any 
proposition which he or the Government might make? If this plan had been 
adopted, the British would have had an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
contest (their demands being conceded), with much more honour and credit 
than they afterwards could do, considering the situation in which they were 
placed. I can state an instance which most fully bears out the propriety of 
Sir David Ochterlony’s proceedings, and where the adoption of measures 
sim‘lar to those pursued by that gallant officer was pointed out as the solitary 
mode of preventing disastrous consequences. I recollect, indeed I was pre- 
sent when a negociation was attempted with the Rajah of Calicut. This in- 
dividual manfully asserted that he could not consent to any negociation which 
would not convince the Indian world that he was not a coward. ‘** It is (said 
the Rajah) necessary t at I should retain my character—that of a brave sol- 
dier—and with that view, I must convince the people, that I yielded only to 
force and the pressure of the occasion.’’ Now, I am convinced (said Mr. 
Hume) that Sir David Ochterlony, in assembling a body of troops, acted in 
accordance with that very feeling and principle. 

Sir David Ochterlony could not tell what the Government thought respect- 
ing the motives of hi» conduct ; but i! certainly wis the most unlair thing that 
could be conceived, to say, that he did not understand his own plans, or know 
what he was about, when he marched his troops towards Bhurtpoor, stating 
that he would, thus supported, go there and negociate, if he were allowed so 
to do by the Government. On that ground I contend that Sir David Ochter- 
lony has been most injuriously treated, and the character of that gallant offi- 
cer would necessarily suffer, if the Proprietors agreed to the vote which they 
were called on to give. If the whole of the Bhurtpoor business could have 
been amicably settled by Sir David Ochterlony, I, for one, cannot agree to a 
vote of thanks to the Governor-General, because instead of supporting the 
decisive and energetic measures which Sir David Ochterlony long had set on 
foot, in defence of British faith, honour and character, he thought fit to 
countermand them. Sir David Ochterlouy was acquainted with every thing 
connected with Bhurtpoor. He knew that “ forbearance,’’ or what I would 
call ‘* want of decision,” would end, as it did eventually, in protracted hos- 
tilities and loss of human blood. I do not know the exact loss attending the 
subjection of Bhurtpoor ; but had Sir David Ochterlony’s plans been cartied 
into effect, it might have been avoided. When Sir David Ochterlony order- 
ed those troops to march, the fortress was in a defenceless state. The ram- 
parts were out of repair—there was no water in the ditch—the force within 
the walls were divided in opinion: a part of them being attached to the young 
heir, and the remainder favourable to the usurper’s authority. If at that mo- 
ment Sir David Ochterlony had appeared before the place, it must undoubt- 
edly have fallen, with not one-tenth of the trouble which afterwards occurred 
in its investment. Instead of that course, however, Lord Amherst proceeded 
on the principle of ‘‘ forbearance,’’ yet all he did was to give the enemy time 
to deepen the ditch, to raise ramparts, and to procure troops. The conse- 
quence ultimately was, that the fortress sustaineda siege of six weeks, attended, 
perhaps, with as much loss as was ever suffered at any siege in India. Are you, 
Gentlemen, not to consider the expense occasioned by this procrastinating po- 
licy? Durjunt Sal, with his usurped power, and having possession of a 
strong hold, could, it was clear, muster abont him all the disaffected troops 
inthe country, and therefore it must appear evident, that it was impossible 
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to retake the fortress, and to do justice to Bulwunt Singh, without using ab- 
solute force. 

The despatch, to which I have before referred, stated, however, that Sir D. 
Ochterlony had no right to act as he had done, though the result proved that 
his view of the policy that ought to have been adopted was perfectly cor- 
rect. I was extremely sorry when Durjunt Sal was called on for an expla- 
nation ; that mere words of course—* that he did not mean to usurp the rajah- 
ship,’’—should have imposed on the Governor-General. A few days, how- 
ever, had only elapsed when that, which Sir D. Ochterlony had anticipated, 
came to pass. The usurper, afier endeavouring to throw blame on Ram Rut- 
tun, the uncle of the young Rajah, who had fallen in the contest, when Bhurt- 
poor was seized upon, addressed a letter to the Governor-General, to which he 
signed his name as Rajah, and claimed the whole power and authority con- 
nected with that situation. This was only a few days after the Governor- 
General, in consequence of Durjunt Sal’s representations, had actually ac- 
corded him his confidence. At the time he made those false representations, 
the usurper was laying his plan to seize on the Government, and to possess 
himself of the treasure in the fort. [f Lord Amherst had permitted Sir D. 
Ochterlony to proceed, fifty lacs of rupees would have been rescued from the 
gripe of the usurper. But it was this very act of ** forbearance,’’ for which 
you are required to thank Lord Amherst, that enabled him to consolidate his 
power, and to make use of the immense treasure which was in the fort; acir- 
cumstance that had not been taken into the account. Sir D. Ochterlony said, 
‘** [deem it wise to secure the friendship of this State by guarding the regular 
succession of the Rajah ; because the treasure in the fortress is immense, and, 
if it gets into unfriend!y hands, it never can be used in any other way but in 
hostilities against us. Therefore I think it p;udent, and politic and wise, to 
secure a good understanding wiih the lawful Prince.’’ Sir D. Ochterlony’s 
prudence told him that, if the Company had the Rajah under their protection, 
they would probably receive some of the treasure, with which they might pay 
their debts, or which they might expead for some other useful purpose. This 
would be a great deal better than laying it out for bands for rival brothers, as 
had been done. Lord Amhers! did not foresee that which appeared clear to Sir 
D. Ochterlony ; viz., that this delay, or forbearance, would occasion risk and 
peril to the whole ef their ultimate proceedings. Sir D. Ochterlony knew 
well, involved in war, as the Company were in another quarter, that energy 
and decision should be manifested, and this he distinctly stated in his letter of 
the 25th of April 1825, in which he tendered his resignation to the Governor- 
General. He there says, ‘* | considered that every moment’s delay was sub- 
mission to disgrace ; and, I feel that a few days’ delay in the arrival of your 
express would have brought matters to an amica!le and honourable conclu- 
sion.”’ Sir David Ochterlony observed elsewhere, ‘* that the course proposed 
by the Governor-General could not be followed without placing in peril, the 
best interests of the Company.’* I, therefore, for one, cannot agree to an ap- 
proval of the conduct of Lord Amherst, opposed, as it is, to the safe and long 
tried experience of Sir D. Ochterlony. 

What that gallant officer foretold, had actually happened, and six months 
after his energetic measures had been defeated, the Government was obliged 
to carry into effect that which he had advised. Durjunt Sal and his brother, 
it appeared, opposed each other ; they marshalled around them as many ad- 
herents as their means would maintain. One of them was stationed near the 
fort, and the other in it. This state of things was allowed to continue for 
three months ; and [ should be glad to know what new circumstance had oc- 
curred—what proceeding had taken place—that was not in existence for 
months before, which stirred up Lord Amherst to sanction hostilities at the 
time he did. I contend that nothing had occurred of a novel character, but 
that the self same causes for warfare existed for months before. . 

It is quite evident, that not one circumstance had changed up to that time 
from the moment when Sir David Ochterlony could have settled the business 
amicably. The enemy, to be sure, had heen afforded six months to make pre- 
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varations for his defence. I should wish to know then, what new circum- 
stance induced the Governor-General to change the opinion which he expressed 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the 16th of September, when he said, that the 
Company had no right to interfere in the disputes going on at Bhurtpoor. If 
the rival bands had ravaged the country, or become in any other way offen- 
sive and dangerous to us, that would have afforded a new ground for inter- 
ference on our part. But I have looked in vain for any such fact. We must 
then come to this important conclusion, that Lord Amherst having counter- 
manded the wise measures adopted by Sir David Ochterlony, for settling the 
disputes-at Bhurtpoor without bloodshed, assigning as a reason that the Com- 
pany was engaged in a war with Ava, did, after allowing six months of pre- 
paration to the usurper, without any change of circumstances, (hostilities 
with Ava still continuing in a more doubtful shape than ever,) thought fit to 
direct measures to be adopted for the reduction of the fortress. His lordship 
then, considered it necessary to interfere in the existing disturbances in 
Bhurtpoor, although only six months before he had said that we had no right 
to interfere. He now directed Sir Charles Metcalfe to support the rightful 
prince ; before he said that he did not know who was the rightful prince. He 
further directed that the usurper should be expelled, and a regency appointed 
during the minority of the young prince. All these things were in opposition 
to his former declared opinion, and yet I can discover no ground for the 
change in his sentiments. The conduct of his Lordship certainly justifies me 
in saying, that he blew hot and cold with the same breath. 

Of the manner in which the operations against Bhurtpoor were conducted, I 
do not mean to say one word of blame. In the subsequent votes to the officers 
and troops, I fully concur. I am willing to give them my humble praise for 
their conduct in the difficult situation in which they were placed by the im- 
prudence, the ignorance, and the vacillation (I do not know what term to 
give it) of Lord Amherst. If any Proprietor thinks proper to move a vote of 
censure upon Lord Amherst, I will join him. I think his measures were ill- 
timed, and altogether intended to mark his disrespect for Sir D. Ochterlony. 
No man present will, I am sure, wish to cast any stigma on the memory of 
that gallant officer, after I have read to them a general order pnblished at his 
death by the same Lord Amherst, who wrote to the Court of Directors, im- 
pugning his talents, intellects, and abilities for his situation. The order to 
which I allude, is as follows :— 

‘* Political Department, July 28, 1825. 

** The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council has learnt with 
great sorrow the demise of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, Resident in 
Mulwah and Rajpootana. This melaucholy event took place on the morning 
of the 15th instant at Meerut, whither he had proceeded for the benefit of 
change of air. 

** On the eminent military services of Major-General Ochterlony it would 
be superfluous to dilate. They have been acknowledged in terms of the 
highest praise by successive Governments ; they justly earned a special and 
substantial reward from the Honourable East India Company; they have 
been recognized with expressions of admiration and applause by the British 
Parliament, and they have been honoured with the signal marks of the appro- 
bation of his sovereign. 

“With the name of Sir David Ochterlony are associated many of the 
proudest recollections of the Bengal army; and to the renown of splendid 
achievements, he added, to the attainment of the highest honour of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, the singular felicity of opening to his gallant compa- 
nions an access to those tokens of royal favour which are the dearest objects 
of a soldier’s ambition. 

‘¢ The diplomatic qualifications of Sir David Ochterlony were not less con- 
spicuous than his military talents. To an admirably vigorous intellect and 
consummate address, he united the essential requisites of an intimate know- 
ledge of the Native character, language, and manners, The confidence which 
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the Government reposed in an individual, gifted with such rare endowments, 
was evinced by the high and responsible situations which he successively 
filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent ability and advan- 
tage to the public interests.”’ 

This is the way in which Lord Amherst spoke of the man whom he had 
employed every means to lessen in the opinion of the Court of Directors. The 
treatment which that gallant Officer received led to his death. He died broken 
hearted, not only on account of the disgrace which he conceived to have been 
inflicted upon himself, but also because he anticipated the most lamentable 
consequences to the interests of the Company from the system which the 
Governor-General was pursuing. The Court should consider that the 
friends of Sir David Ochterlony are not present to repel the charge which, I 
say, this resolution brings against him. For the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst is virtually a vote of censure upon Sir David Ochterlony. On the 
grounds which I have stated, I shall give my unqualified opposition to the 
motion, and I hope the Court will support me. 

Dr. Gitcnrist.—I will give my hon. Friend an opportunity of redeeming 
the pledge which he made to support a motion for a vote of censure upon 
Lord Amherst. I move a vote of censure upon his Lordship, because I once 
belonged to the Bengal army, upon a distinguished member of which Lord 
Amherst has cast such obloquy. Iam not afraid to come forward on this oc- 
casion. I have suffered so much in the course of my peregrination in the 
world, that I have learnt to put all kinds of opposition and oppression at de- 
fiance; I am conscious that I ‘am acting uprightly, and as a friend of the 
Company. If Lord Amherst had delayed six months before he invaded the 
Burmese territories, it would have been of much greater consequence to the 
interests of the Company than the five or six days’ delay which he said Sir 
David Ochterlony ought to have made. I stand up on this occasion for the 
reputation of a brother officer of the Bengal army. It shall not go forth to 
the world, that because that brave officer is dead, and has no longer any favours 
to bestow, not one person would rise to defend his character and move a vote 
of censure upon Lord Amherst for his conduct with respect to Bhurtpoor. I 
have read all the papers, and the more I have read the more have I been con- 
vinced that if we have reason to find fault with Lord Amherst with respect to 
the Burmese war, we have twenty times as much cause to blame him for his 
conduct regarding Bhurtpoor. Sir David Ochterlony could have taken the 
fortress by a coup-de-main. It certainly might have produced mischief if he 
had not succeeded ; but it appears impossible that he should not have suc- 
ceeded. 

There has been a doctrine broached in this Court which I was sorry to hear, 
namely, that we should yield a slavish submission to the executive power. 
An hon. Proprietor stated that he would support the opinion of the executive 
because they must be better acquainted than he was with the facts of the case. 
I will not pin my faith to the sleeve of any man. Such a doctrine may suit 
the members of the Holy Alliance ; but whilst I can stand on my legs, or 
move my tongue, I will challenge any improper act which the executive body 
may perform, and hold up both my hands against it. I think the resolution 
before the Court will, if carried, cast an indelible blot on the memory of a 
brave and gallant officer. Would to God that he were now living, that honours 
might be conferred upon him. It has long been the opinion of the Company’s 
officers that they are thrown into the back ground by the King’s officers, 
who, they think, snatch from them the honours which they ought to have. 
It is unjust to the King’s officers to entertain any such feelings, and the 
result must be prejudicial to the interests of the Company. An able pam- 
phlet has lately been written by a King’s officer, which set this matter in a 
clear point of view. This pamphlet ought to be read by all the Company's 
officers, and if they can refute the statements contained in it, they had a fair 
opportunity of doing so. Until that be done, I think the King’s officers have 
resonable ground for complaint, and it becomes the Company to do them 
justice, and not to keep in their service a large discontented military force. 
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This is a subject which should occupy the atte ition of this Court, but we 
have always been so supine. with respect to all that concerns our interests, 
that the Government found it necessary to establish a Board of Commission- 
ers, to superintend our affairs, which now divided the patronage with the 
executive body. If this court had done its duty, there would have been no 
need of a Board of Control; and if we had not kept the loaves and fishes for 
ourselves, we might have left them to our exeeutive body. There are not 
less than 2900 Proprietors, and yet how few are present to consider this great 
question, by which we are to raise one man to the skies, and to sink another 
brave officer under the weight of a load of obloquy. In looking at the list 
of Proprietors who have read the papers, in order ‘o make themselves masters 
of the question before us, I found only seven names inscribed as having done 
so. This isa proof of great supineness on the part of the Proprietors. If 
men in power are not watched over and checked they are sure to do wrong. 
History proves this fact, and in support of it | may refer you even to the 
Bible. The man after God’s own heart, when possessed of power, became 
one of the vilest animals that ever lived. Our executive body are not better 
than David was. Tf he could not be trusted with another man’s wife, our 
executive body ought not to be trusted on all occasions, (Laughter, and 
cries of Order.) 1 am standing up in defence of a brave man, who has 
passed the best part of a long life in our service, and I fear the face of no 
man. These orderly gentlemen are frequently most disorderly, for they 
interrupt by their storms the severity of rational debate. I hope soon to see 
more spirit and manliness displayed in this Court than has been for many 
years. We are approaching a crisis whieh must decide the fate of the Com- 
yvany. If Lord Amherst has been wrong in the means which he employed to 
sew about even a successful issue, we ought not to pass him a vote of 
thanks. I will now put it in the power of my hon. Friend to redeem his pledge, 
by moving a vote of censure on Lord Amherst, for his conduct respecting 
Bhurtpoor. 

The Cuairman said, that as this was an Amendment to the original motion, 
it was necessary that it should be reduced to writing. 

Doctor Gitcurist then wrote the following Amendment : 

‘* That this Court, on mature consideration of the papers submitted to it, 
is of opinion, that the conduct of the Governor-General in Council, in his 
forbearance to proceed azainst the usurper of Bhurtpoor, at the time that Sir 
David Ochterlony ordered troops to assemble for the purpose of attacking him, 
deserves our decided disapprobation and censure."’ 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 

General Tuornton.—I am quite as unwilling as the learned Doctor, to 
support our executive body, when I think that they are wrong. It has been 
my misfortune to differ very often from the Court of Directors. It always 
gave me much concern to do so. It now affords me considerable pleasure to 
state, that I agree with the Court of Directors, as to the propriety of thank- 
ing Lord Amherst, in one instance, for his forbearance ; and in the other, for 
the spirit and activity with which he carried on the war. 1 have paid great 
attention to both debates, and I think the speech of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, on a former day, clearly proved, that the measures which Lord Am- 
herst adopted against the Burmese were absolutely necessary. He showed 
that the Burmese were continually making aggressions, and committing cruel- 
ties, to which it was necessary to puta stop. The forbearance which had 
been exercised by former Governments. had not produced the desired effect, 
and humanity required that decisive measures should be resorted to. In com- 
mencing war against the Burmese, I think Lord Amherst acted properly. It 
has been said, that the war was undertaken at an improper time ; but a gal- 
lant officer, (Sir John Malcolm.) whose book has been quoted, stated, he did 
not know that the time seiected was an improper time. ‘Phis being the case, 
I am justified in supposing, that the war was undertaken at a proper time. (19) 


(19) This is certainly a new mode of deduction: the argument may be easy 
and convenient: but it is neither very logical nor convineing. 
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The gallant officer made a speech, which met with the approbation of the 
Court in general, and [ think be showed, that Lord Amherst’s conduct had 
been perfectly correct. After the many able speeches which have been made, 
I will not detaip the Court longer than is necessary, but will come at once to 
the question before us. Nobody can have a higher opinion than [entertain of 
the talents of the late Sir David Ochterlony—he deserved all the praise which 
can be given him; but it can hardly be expected, that he or any other man 
should be always in theright. It appearsto me, that he was hasty in his pro- 
ceedings with respect to Bhurtpoor. I give Lord Amherst credit for display- 
ing forbearance as long as it was possible to do so. When he found it neces- 
sary to resort to force, he sent forth an army in a proper manner, and their 
exertions have been attended with such signal success, as I think we ought all 
to rejoice at. I think that for his conduct on both occasions, his Lordship 
deserves our thanks ; [ must, therefore, vote against the Amendment, and for 
the original motion. 

Mr. Cuarvtes Mitts—(a Director).—I had hoped that the obyious meriis of 
the present question, as well as the glorious situation of affairs in India, would 
have rendered the discussion of to-day very short. The hon. Member who 
opened the debate (Mr. Hume) said, that where argument was wanting, abuse 
could easily be resorted to. Now, I think, that from the beginning to the 
end of Lord Amherst’s career, abuse has been most liberally bestowed on his 
Lordship in this Court. It really does appear to me, that his Lordship is 
blamed only because he has done more than was expected from him, Sume 
hon. Gentlemen seem to feel great regret that their doleful prophecies have 
not been fulfilled—that all their anticipations of defeat and disgrace have not 
been followed by victory and glory. I certainiy had hoped that some of those 
persons who, without giving Lord Amherst time for a fair trial, denounced 
him as incapable, would have embraced the present opportunity of generously 
expressing their conviction of their error, and have added their testimony in 
favour of his Lordship’s merits. ‘They have, however, thought fit to adopt a 
different line of conduct, and seem determined to pursue his Lordship with 
a malignity of feeling for which Lam totally unable to account. The question 
before the Court, so far as Lord Amherst’s merits are concerned, has been left 
entirely untouched. By the measures which he adopted, he has placed the 
British arms in India in the most glorious situation possible. The fall of 
Bhurtpoor has contributed more to the stability of our empire in India than 
any event which has occurred for a long course of years. I speak this on the 
authority of persons intimately acquainted with the country. I hope that the 
hon. Member who commenced the debate, and who appears to me to betray 
towards Lord Amherst a most unjust and ungenerous feeling, will stay out the 
discussion, in order to see with his own eyes the impression which his attack 
will produce on the Court. Lord Amherst has received from his Sovereign 
proud marks of distinction. Ministers have stated their intention of pro- 
posing the thanks of Parliament to him. We have already pas ed him a vote 
of thanks for his conduct with respect to the Burmese war by a triumphant 
majority, and, I trust, that our vote on the present occasion will not be less 
favourable to his Lordship. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Cuartes Forses.—I congratulate the Court upon silence having at last 
been broken on the other side of the bar. The hon. Chairman has, both upon 
the present occasion and at the last Court, proposed a vote of thanks without 
condescending to state any grounds for that proceeding. I am perfectly aware 
that the hon. Gentleman will now refer me to the book before him, aud will 
say, that on the last occasion I might, if I had pleased, have referred to a 
whole cart-load of papers for the grounds upon which he and his colleagues 
have thought proper to bestow these extravagant praises on Lord Amherst. 
I must, however, protest against being called upon to wade through the mass 
of documents laid before us, in the short time allowed for that purpose. [ 
think that both these motions would have been properly preceded by a mo- 
tion for printing the papers laid before us, so that every Proprietor might 
have been enabled to come to an honest and conscientious vote. I maintain 
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hat it is impossible that the Court, or one hundredth part of its members, 
Can have made themselves masters of the subject respecting which they are 
called upon to decide. I have heard nothing upon this occasion which can induce 
me to make up my mind to vote for the question. I could have wished, that 
these votes of thanks had not been introduced in the manner in which such 
things are usually done ; namely, by reading the motion proposed to be sub 
mitted to us. I think, that the person who undertakes to bring a subject of 
this kind before us, should enter into a fair statement of the circumstances 
which, in his mind, justify him in calling upon us to assemble and concur with 
him in the vote of thanks. I should like to know what would have been 
thought of Mr. Canning, if, on a late occasion, he had risen, in the House of 
Commons, and said, ‘‘ I move an address to his Majesty, in reply to his gra- 
cious message, whichis, as usual, merely an echo of that mess:ge. In doing 
this, I think it unnecessary to enter into any detail of the arguments on which 
I found this motion, but shall reserve myself till I hear whether any of you 
have any objections to make toit.’’ It appears to me, that the usual order of 
proceeding, has been reversed, with respect to the present motion, We are 
called upon to vote thanks, without being told upon what grounds. In former 
days, (it would be happy for us if they were come back,) when votes of ap- 
probation, or censure, were proposed in this Court, they were preceded by 
such debates as I think are wanting on the present occasion ; and this was 
more particularly observed in those cases in which unanimity had not pre- 
vailed in the Court of Directors. I think that those Directors who have not 
concurred in the votes which have been proposed to us, are bound in duty to 
the Court, and in honour to themselves, to stand up and acquaint the Court 
with the reasons which induced them to differ from their colleagues. We 
have been told, on a former occasion, by an hon. Director, whom I have in 
my eye, that the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst was carried by a large ma- 
jority. I think we ought to know the nature of the majority which the hon. 
Director alluded to, in order that we night judge whether these votes have 
been carried by a majority, of heads or a majority of brains. (Hear, hear.) 
I should like to be able to judge of the talents of the Directors who voted for 
and against the motion. I wish to see the Directors rise, one by one, in their 
places, and in a manly and straight-forward manner, avow the course which 
they have pursued. (Hear.) I have heard it rumoured, that the hon. Direc- 
tor, to whom I have before alluded, formed one of the small minority in the 
Court of Directors. If that be the case, I trust that the hon. Director will 
rise and tell us, in that manly manner which is so peculiar to him, his reasons 
for not agreeing to the vote. I also hope, that those hon. Directors who car- 
ried the vote against his opposition, will also rise and state to the Court, 
the grounds on which they proceeded. On looking behind the bar, I see there 
are not above a third of the Court of Directors present. On the former day 
there were only twelve present; not one of whom held up his hand either for 
or against the motion. I hope that, before we come to a decision upon this 
question, we shall be put in possession of some information as to which of 
the Directors supported, and which of them opposed it. I give the hon. Di- 
rector, (Mr. Mills,) who last addressed the Court, credit for the straight-for- 
ward manner in which he expressed his sentiments in favour of Lord Amherst. 
I believe that he has entertained similar sentiments from the commencement 
of his Lordship’s administration, I trust, that the hon. Director will give 
those who differ from him, and call in question his Lordship’s conduct, equal 
credit for the purity of their motives. (Hear, hear.) When the hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of malignity being exhibited against Lord Amherst, I must, in 
kindness, suppose that, being unaccustomed to address the Court, (this being, 
I believe, almost his maiden speech), he was hurried into stating more than 
he intended, or was warranted in doing. (Hear.) For my own part, I can 
conscientiously disclaim any personal feeling towards his Lordship. I never 
had any acquaintance with him. His private character I believe to be highly 
honourable. From all I can learn, a more amiable and excellent man, in all 
the relations of private life, does not exist. It would have given me great 
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pleasure if I could have conscientiously placed my hand on my heart and said, 
that I considered Lord Amherst to be entitled to the thanks of this Court. It, 
however, does appear to me, that his Lordship, fortunately, has been more 
successful than could have been anticipated, or than any one dreamed of. But 
what difference should this make in our estimate of the policy of his measures. 
If I mistake not, it was in agitation, only twelve months ago, to recal his 
Lordship, and to send out the Duke of Buckingham as his successor. If I 
am mistaken on this point, I hope the hon. Chairman will set me right. I 
put a question upon this subject to the Chair on a former occasion, if I had 
added an s, and put it to the Chairs, I might, perhaps, have had 4 different 
answer from that which I received. It is, I believe, a fact perfectly notorious, 
as well known as that the sun is in the heavens, that the Duke of Buckingham 
was proposed to succeed Lord Amherst in the Governor-Generalship of India. 
That an intimation of this was conveyed to the Court of Directors, I will not 
say ; but the existence of the intention cannot be denied. What then has 
occasioned so great a change of opinion with respect to Lord Amherst? The 
termination of the war has been fortunate, and brilliant success has attended 
our arms. Be itso. Noman can feel more happy than I do at the close of 
the late war; and I think this fully warrants the Court of Directors in not 
recalling Lord Amherst. I will go that length. I should be sorry, if after 
these glorious results, Lord Amherst should be recalled. At the same time, 
however, I do not think the peace will be permanent. It is not unlikely that 
at this moment the war is renewed. Since Rangoon has been in our pos- 
session, it has been deserted by all the inhabitants. I understand that you 
may ride for miles without seeing a single soul. To return, however, to the 
question. I would not wish Lord Amherst to be recalled ; but I know of no- 
thing regarding him to justify this vote of thanks, neither do I see any which 
can authorise us to pass a vote of censure. I must declare that I am not in 
possession of that information which I ought to have before I can be called 
upon to vote. This information might have been supplied by printing the 
papers. 

I must now say a word upon another point. I think that the vote, as it at 
present stands, will cast a reflection on Sir David Ochterlony. I am sure it 
cannot be the wish of any person on the other side of the Court, that it should 
be so construed. I, therefore, sincerely wish that the vote should undergo 
some alteration before it is carried, as no doubt it will be by the same 
triumphant majority as on the former occasion, that is to say, some 30 votes 
opposed to five or six. What could be thought of a vote of thanks carried in 
the House of Commons by a majority of ten to three, which is the proportion 
which the number of members of the Commons bears to that of the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock? In sucha case, the House wonld very pro- 
perly be considered dissolved, there not being forty members present. There 
are now not above Fifty Proprie.ors present. I hope in the course of the 
day we shall have a more numerous attendance. and that we shall hear from 
behind the bar, reasoning more cogent than any I have yet listened to, in 
order to induce us to concur in this vote. I regret that in the subsequent 
votes, sufficient notice has not been bestowed on the Company’s officers, as 
well in the military as in the marine service. Those who ought to atand 
forward and support the Company’s officers, have not done so on the present oc- 
casion. I amcertain that the Company's officers are as much entitled to honour 
as the King’s. Commodore Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, is universally allowed 
to have exerted himself in the most gallant and useful manner. He is one of the 
bravest officers that ever stepped on board a ship. He is only one of the nu- 
merous instances to be found in the Bombay marine, of officers who would do 
honour to his Majesty's or any service in the world. I must once more say, 
that I congratulate Lord Amherst upon the successful result of his attack 
upon Bhurtpoor, though I know nothing of the grounds upon which he pro- 
ceeded. I have heard that it is contemplation to confiscate all the treasure 
and jewels of the Rajah. 1 hope that this is not the case, and would be glad 
to hear the intention disavowed frum behind the bar. Such conduct has been 
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already too frequently exhibited in India. On most occasions where we live 
interfered between the Native Powers, we have ourselves swallowed the 
oyster and given the other parties the shells. It appears to me that we 
had no riglit to destroy the fortress of Bhurtpoor, and no right to any pro- 
perty therein as prize. We have treated the Rajah of Travancore in the 
same way ; seized upon all his ordnance and the military stores which he 
purchased at Madras, and which he has been obliged to pay for a second 
time. 

It occurs to me before sitting down to remark that in the votes of thanks 
no notice is taken of the Bombay Government, although they have taken part 
in the tremendous exertions made during the late war. I can see no reason 
why the Bombay government should not be included in the votes of thanks. 
I have passed some of the happiest days of my life at Bombay, and i there- 
fore do not like to see its merits passed over. In conclusion, I must declare 
that I bear no hostility to Lord Amherst ; but unless I hear some reasons to 
induce me to change my opinion, I sit down with a determination not to sup- 
port the vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. Mitis.—I beg leave to say that it was not my intention to impute ma- 
lignant motives to any man. 

The Cuarrman.—I beg io trespass on the attention of the Court fora short 
time, because I think that some part of the hon. Bart.’s address may very na- 
turally have excited an expectation that I ought to say a few words in reply. 
It is not my intention to make a long speech, for, of all things in the world, 
I am least satisfied with hearing the sound of my own voice. The hon. 
Bart, has charged either one or the other of the late Chairmen with something 
like a misstatement with respect to a report which he has heard from what he 
conceives to be most unquestionable authority, but which I am under the ne- 
cessity of denying in the most unqualified way. The hon. Baronet stated he 
had heard from the most undoubted authority, that it was proposed by the 
Board of Control that Lord Amherst should be recalled, and the Duke of 
Buckingham appointed Governor-General in his stead. 

Sir C. Forspes.—What I said was, that the recal of Lord Amhersi!, and the 
sending out of the Duke of Buckingham, had been proposed to one of the 
Chairs, about this time last year. 

The Cuarrman.—lIf the hon. Baronet means to comprehend me in that 
statement, I must, as one of the Chairs, distinctly deny that any such propo- 
sition was made to us, nor do I know of the slightest authority for such a 
report, beyond a paragraph or two in the newspapers; and, for any thing | 
know, perhaps, the inclination ef the noble Duke alluded to. (A laugh.) I 
am quite sure that no such proposition was ever made to the Chairs by any 
existing authority that could have the slightest right to interfere on the 
subject. (20) 





(20) This is still an evasion.—The Chairman does not venture to say that 
ne intention existed of recalling Lord Amherst—that no intimation of this in- 
tention was ever conveyed to his Lordship in India—and that the letter of his 
son, the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, to Mr. Charles Trower, of Calcutta, announc- 
ing his father’s recal, stating the reasons of it, and appealing to the public of 
India against their injustice, is either a forgery or proceeded upon unwar- 
rantable grounds. Whether the Duke of Buckingham was proposed to the 
Chairs as a successor, or not, is immaterial. Lord Amherst, either was in- 
tended to be recalled, or the letter of his son, published under his father’s 
own eyes, was a fraudulent attempt to impose the grossest falsehoods on the 
Indian public, and to bring the Court of Directors into contempt, on the 
grounds of such false accusations, against their wisdom, justice, and integrity. 
If this letter was a fraudulent imposture, Lord Amherst is unworthy of their 
thanks. Ifthe letter was grounded in truth, then the intention to recal him, 
and the reasons assigned, did exist: and the Court of Directors, by the eva- 
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Now, with respect to what the hon. Baronet has said about the Bombay 
Government not being included in the vote of thanks, I beg leave to inform 
him, that | am not aware of any exertions which that Government made to 
bring their conduct pre-eminently into notice, beyond obeying the orders 
which they received from the Supreme Government to contribute their part of 
the force, serving at Bombay, to the purposes of the Burmese war. In the 
instances in which the Bombay Government have been distinctly thanked, 
the hon. Baronet will recollect that they have, of their own aceord, furnished 
a large proportion of the troops employed in the field, and directly assisted 
in the operations of the war. This was the case in the war against the Pin- 
darrees. On both those occasions the Bombay Government stood in a more 
distinguished situation than they did with respect to the Burmese war. When 
we see how difficult it is to carry a vote of thanks in this Court, (21) we can- 
uot, I think, be blamed for not increasing the difficulty by extending the mo- 
tion further than was absolutely necessary. Iam not unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the exertions of the Bombay Government, but I do not think it neces- 
sary to make them the subject of a vote of thanks. 

Having stated thus much, in reply to the observations of the hon. Baronet 
on this point, I will take the liberty of saying a few words in justification of 
the course which I have pursued in bringing forward the present motion. I 
agree with the hon. Member for Aberdeen, that there existed just cause for a 
war against the Authorities at Bhurtpoor. We were bound, by the previous 
acts ofthe Bengal Government, to maintain the succession te the Rajah, and 
I only lament that the hon. Proprietor, in order to justify the opinion which 
he entertains of Lord Amherst’s character, has thought it necessary to bring 
into invidious comparison the services of as gallant an officer as ever served 
under the Company’s flag, and to speak of the injustice done to him by the 
Bengal Government. (Hear.) Iam quite as ready as the hon. Proprietor to 
bear testimony to the distinguished services of that gallant ol cer; but I am 
not, therefore, prepared to say, that every act of his was entitled to the un- 
qualified support of the Government, or that he ought to have been exempted 
from that control which it has been proved necessary for our Governors-Ge- 
neral to exercise. Iam also disposed to admit, that individuals, exercising 
the functions of political agents, have a discretionary power vested in them 
of employing the military forces when the necessity of the case may de- 
mand such aid; but I cannot go to the extent of allowing that an in- 
dividual could be justified in taking upon himself, without communica- 
tion with the Supreme Government, to assemble the whole army, and 
march it against the most powerful fortress in India, and where we 
had unfortunately experienced a failure before. That was precisely the 
measure which Sir David Ochterlony contemplated. There is nothing for 
which the Bengal Government deserve to be applauded so much as for the 
able and prompt measures which they took to put a stop to the precipitate 
proceeding which that gallant officer contemplated. They acted a wise and pru- 
dent part with respect to the time at which hostile proceedings were resolved 
upon against Bhurtpoor. My own opinionis, that if Sir David Ochterlony had 
proceeded with an insufficient force against Bhurtpoor, even for the purposes 
of negociation, he would not have succeeded in his object, or produced that 
panic in the mind of the usurper which would have led to his resignation. 
The measures which the Supreme Government adopted, however, led to the 








sive answirs of their Chairman, and by their equally evasive silence, as to this 
part of the question, are themselves guilty of imposing on the world impres- 
sions unfounded in truth. Upon either the one or the other of these horns of 
a dilemma, they must be fixed. 

(21) ‘There is no difficulty whatever (and this the Chairman knows) in carry- 
ing any thing in the Court which the Directors propose. A few days may be 
wasted in long speeches, but when it comes to the vote, the result is as cer- 
tain as any event that can be named. 
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most successful result. Nothing can tend so essentially to establish our 
power in India as the capture of Bhurtpoor, for it will satisfy the Natives 
of the erroneousness of the received opinion among them respecting that place, 
and convince them that neither that nor any other fortress they can raise will 
prove an effective rampart against the British power. Now, with respect to 
the time at which the expedition proceeded against Bhurtpoor. Had it pro- 
ceeded at the time proposed by Sir David Ochterlony, besides the chance of 
failure from the smallness of the force, the season of the year could hardly 
have failed to produce incalculable sickness and death amongst the European 
troops. But it is said that the fortress might have been taken by surprise. 
When it is recollected that with an augmented force, aided by the skill and 
ingenuity of the most able engineers, six weeks were exhausted in endeavour- 
ing to get possession of the place, I ask, is it probable that we could have 
taken it by a coup-de-main? If ever there was an opinion less founded in 
probability than another it was that of Sir David Ochterlony respecting the 
taking of Bhurtpoor by surprise. I put it to the Proprietors present, and more 
particularly to those acquainted with the disposition of the Natives, to consi- 
der what would have been the consequences of a failure—and a second failure 
too—before Bhurtpoor? I venture to say that the event would have been fol- 
lowed by an insurrection throughout the whole of that part of the country, 
and I defy any man to say that this might not have ended in the downfal of 
the British power in India. Under these circumstances, (as the hon. Baronet 
has called upon us to express our opinions,) I feel myself conscientiously 
bound to concur in the vote of thanks proposed to Lord Amherst and the 
Government in India, in the perfect conviction that in so doing I best dis- 
charge my duty to the Company. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. L. Stannope.—I beg leave to offer a few observations upon the ques- 
tion before the Court. The gallant General (Thornton) stated that humanity 
required the undertaking of the Burmese war. Such humanity would lead to 
the extinction of the human race. The hon. Director (Mr. Mills) who spoke 
some time back, braved the hon. Member for Aberbeen, by telling him to stay 
and see the result of this discussion. Let that hon. Director and his col- 
leagues exchange patronage with my hon. Friend, and then see what the 
result would be. The hon. Director accused those who disapprove of Lord 
Amherst’s conduct of being actuated by malignant feelings. I disclaim such 
an imputation. I believe there does not exist a more excellent and virtuous 
man in private life than Lord Amherst. The hon. Bart. (Sir C. Forbes) dis- 
approves of the dismantling of Bhurtpoor. I cannot agree with him upon 
that point. I think the dismantling of Bhurtpoor was a good military 
measure. The Chairman has stated that it was impossible to take Bhurt- 
poor by surprise. That I believe; but it should be recollected, that when 
Sir D. Ochterlony wished to advance against the place, it contained two 
parties, one of which would certainly have sided with us; and the conse- 
quence, in all probability, would have been the putting us in possession of the 
fortress. It is not surprising that Lord Amherst should be thanked by this 
Court, when we recollect that the thanks of the House of Commons were 
obtained for the Walcheren expedition, and that, as history relates, some of 
the greatest monsters that ever existed, have been praised, honoured, and 
deified by the Roman Senate and people. My decided opinion is, (and I think 
the historian will agree with me,) that Lord Amherst, so far from deserving 
thanks on account of the Burmese war, deserved impeachment; and that for 
his delay with respect to Bhurtpoor, he merited the most marked censure. 

At the time that all the states of India had been instigated to arms by the 
dilatory proceedings of Lord Amherst against Bhurtpoor, Sir David Ochter- 
lony was prepared to act in a manner which would have become the Duke of 
Wellington, or any other general of bravery and capacity. He was ready to 
march forward, and instantly to assert the title of the deceased Rajah’s right- 
ful heir by an engagement with the enemy. (Hear, hear.) Yet of this discreet 
and decisive measure, worthy of askilful General, my Lord Amherst had not 
hesitated to express his disapprobation, as of conduct which was rash and 
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precipitate. Rash and precipitate !_ Such were the words applied to the mea- 
sures of an excellent Officer, of consummate skill and veteran experience in 
India, epithets which I do not scruple to assert as too harsh to designate the 
conduct of a boy of seven years of age. Yet neither the grey hairs nor the 
distinguished services of Sir David Ochterlony were sufficient to shield him 
from such contemptuous and contumelious language. (Hear, hear.) Iam 
convinced that this Court is composed of gentlemen of honour, whose motto 
is, ‘* De mortuis nil nisi bonum.”’ 1 therefore fearlessly appeal to the mem- 
bers of this Court, so constituted, not to pass a vote of inferential censure on 
the dead, on the present occasion, by their approbation of the conduct of that 
Nobleman, who had aspersed the actions of Sir David Ochterlony, by deno- 
minating them ‘‘ rash and precipitate.’’ I cannot conceive what pretence the 
advocates of his Lordship can urge for objecting to the attack of Sir David 
on Bhurtpoor, in consequence of his insufficiency of force, when Lord Am- 
herst’s own despatches attest that the troops in that service were fully ade- 
quate for the purpose. Good God! Can any man for a moment doubt that 
10,000 men composed a force more than abundantly competent to the attack 
on Bhurtpoor? The fact is, that a greater number of men than were then 
placed under the command of Sir David Ochterlony could not be rendered of 
additional service for the objects contemplated in his advance on that for- 
tress. I have been informed with important gravity, that Lord Amherst had, 
according to precedent, lately taken his seat at the Council for the purpose of 
hearing the best advice respecting the mode of preparing for, and proceeding 
with the war. I have also learned that precedent is superior to grammar, and 
it js, therefore, contended that a resolution not of English.structure, but 
framed in accordance with the slang of official jargon was duly adopted. But, 
I would ask, whether Lord Amherst, whose pretensions might be judged of 
from his unsuccessful diplomacy with the Burmese, from the establishment of 
the censorship of the press in India, (a measure which alone subjected him to 
universal opprobrium,) I would ask, whether a person with such title to re- 
spect, was competent to determine himself on the proper mode of proceeding 
at Bhurtpoor, or could he be supposed more qualified for that office by the 
suggestion of the saintly Mr. Harrington, bearing his Bible, his beads, and his 
Koran, and by the additional assistance of the shrewd and sagacious Mr. 
Fendall, with whose name, pen, ink, and paper, only could be associated ? 
Were men of that stamp to be deemed capable of instructing Lord Amherst, at 
a distance of 1000 miles from the scene of action, in the proper mode of con- 
ducting operations, while no credit for devising and pursuing the best plan of 
operations was to be afforded to Sir David Ochterlony, whose name had been 
celebrated for his skill in negociation, for his glorious defence of Delhi, and 
his exploits in the Pindarree wars ? (Hear, hear.) 


In my opinion, our time would be much better employed in erecting mo- 
numents for those brave men, who perished in the swamps of Arracan and 
Rangoon. We should be more meritoriously occupied in mourning for their 
loss, than in wasting our time, considering proposals of undeserved praise 
in compliment of Lord Amherst. Whatever reasons might be assigned to 
render proposals of this laudatory and gratulatory nature plausible and palat- 
able, [am certain that the praise which has been lavished on Lord Amherst, 
has neither been the offspring of the hearts nor countenanced by the under- 
standings of those who indulged in such a strain. I am also convinced that 
the passing of a vote of thanks to Lord Amherst would not be received with 
satisfaction in India. It would not be gratifying to the Civil Department, 
and I am positive that such a proceeding would excite the disgust, both of 
his Majesty’s troops and of the Indian army, between whom I can assure this 
Court, there exists none of that nonsensical rivalry which has been alleged. 
Least of all, however, would such a vote be palatable to our ill-treated Na- 
tive troops. When I view the circumstances of the case, in all its bearings, 
I cannot avoid expressing an opinion, that a vote of censure is more applica- 
ble in the present instance, and should be adopted in preference to a resolu- 
tion of thanks. 
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Captain Maxrie.p.—When I consider the turn which this debate has al- 
ready taken, I should feel ashamed to sit in silence and to neglect that oppor- 
tunity of addressing you, which the courtesy of this meeting allows. Ihave 
pledged myself, whenever the conduct of Lord Amherst should be again in- 
troduced to your notice, to raise my voice in a feeble but earnest attempt to 
afford justice to his merits, and to relieve his acts foom that obloquy with 
which they had been assailed. ‘The discussion had reverted to a considera- 
tion of the Burmese war ; and therefore I conceive myself called upon to offer 
a few observations. I am conscious that no Member of this Court can charge 
me with ever having pinned my faith to the sleeve of another, in any matter of 
argument or discussion, unless with the accompaniment of a full and unquali- 
fied conviction of its correctness. IL am aware that, at its commencement, the 
Burmese war was unpopular, in some respect, in this Court and also in India, 
but justice requires that we should make a distinction in the case; for the 
commencement of that war cannot be fairly attributed to Lord Amherst him- 
self. Hostilities were determined on by the advice of the Council. Jf the 
origin of the war was not to be ascribed to such a source, I should feel my- 
self justified and bousd to condemn Lord Amherst for declaring it. But I 
think it is not a mMter of difficulty to prove that Lord Amherst had no op- 
tion, but was compelled to undertake warlike measures. The commerce of 
India was at a very low ebb, and ef course those whose interests lay in that 
department were inclined to war: by the same reasons, those concerned in 
the shipping prosperity were favouravle to it. There was an abundance of 
money inthe Company's Treasury, and that of the public was lent at so low 
arate of interest, that people who depended on its produce, in that respect, 
wished for war, as likely to afford it a fillip. No objection was entertained 
to a campaign by the Civil Servants of the Company; and it might be said 
that war was almost proclaimed before the arrival of Lord Amherst as Gover- 
nor-General in India. If his Lordship had not in his passage out regularly 
perused all the papers connected with the passing events, he could not on his 
arrival, with any diseretion, reply to the advice of the Council in such words 
as these :—** You are all under the influence of erroneous opinions, and I am 
determined on war.’’ As Lord Amherst had not the facility of acquiring such 
information as would justify him in the adoption of this language, I cannot 
perceive any fair grounds of censuring his compliance, when the general de- 
claration of those persons, possessed of information from their residence and 
situation, pointed to war. It was natural that the soldiery should be also 
favourable to such sentiments, with which the practice of their profession was 
connected and identified. As war in India was generally succeeded by the 
acquisition of territory, the Company’s Civil Servants were not averse to its 
adoption, as an extension of territory introduced new appointments and pro- 
motions; thus a person who in peace had been only an Assistant Resident 
might, at the termination of successful warfare, become the Resident of a 
newly-gained district. 

Perhaps, of all the departments connceted with India, none was more qua- 
lified to give an opinion and less interested, than the marine, on the subject 
of war in that country. I remember that in the year 1813, on a cause of war 
having occurred, a single vessel of only twenty guns was sent under the Com- 

any’s colours, to request explanation. So badly appointed, however, was 
that ship, that if attacked, it must have struck without opposition, and its 
capture would have necessarily involved the Company in disgrace. So ap- 
prehensive, however, were the Burmese that their towns would be burned and 
that their possessions would be devastated, that they were induced, immedi- 
ately on the arrival of this one ship, to propose terms of accommodation, 
whereby war was avoided. I am aware it may be asserted, that a sufficiently 
strong naval force should have been sent to Rangoon for the purpose of chas- 
tisement, but there was no naval power adequate to such an object, nor 
would there, unless it was furnished by Government. I tim decidedly of opi- 
nion that, in the first instance, the war was necessary, and that thanks are 
therefore due to those persons who advised Lord Amherst to such a course. 
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The war then Leing a matter of utility and necessity, I am further convinced 
that Lord Amherst is entitled to approbation and thanks, for the skilful man- 
ner in which he has prosecuted it, and for the successful issue to which, under 
his auspices, it had arrived. My opinion unquestionably is, that the war 
should not have been declared, if circumstances rendered it safe and honour- 
able to avoid a recurrence to such a proceeding ; but, as I have already ob- 
served, it was impossible to prevent that course. On that point Lord Am- 
herst was not, nor could he be, the subject of either praise or blame. It was 
stated as a charge against Lord Amherst, that he had entered on the campaign 
at an unseasonable period. Now I entertain opposite sentiments, and think 
that if the war should have been commenced in that quarter, the most eligible 
time for proceeding was at the beginning of the monsoons, when they might 
calculate on the prevalence of those winds which were desirable to the flat 
vessels used in the operations. This much I have thought it necessary to say, 
with respect to the commencement and progress of the Burmese war. 


I shall now advertto the attack on Bhurtpoor, a measure about the propriety 
of which there exists no difference of opinion, the only question being as to 
the time at which it took place. This was deemed by some to have been too 
late, but it should be recollected that there was a great deal of other business 
on hand at that period, and that it did not become us to act with precipitation 
on a measure of such importance. I would also beg leave to remind those 
Members who lay so much stress on this want of expedition, that in the year 
1804, as well disciplined and gallant an army as we ever had in India, was 
three or four times repulsed in its assault upon that fortress. -Lord Amherst 
judiciously availed himself of the experience derived from that discomfiture, 
and, as I think, wisely resolved to terminate one war, before he rushed into 
another. Lord Amherst would, indeed, have been inexcusable, if he had not 
derived benefit from the salutary lessons furnished in the defeat of the gallant 
General Lake. On that account, he was bound not to rush precipitately 
to an attack upon sucha remarkably strong fortress as Bhurtpoor, lest he 
might sustain a similar failure. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 certainly do not yield in 
regret to the friends of Sir David Ochterlony, for the loss which the coun- 
try sustained, and I am far from concurring in any censure, direct or indi- 
rect, upon the memory of that gallant officer. Nothing of the kind, I am 
convinced, was ever contemplated, although Sir David Ochterlony commanded 
the troops, yet the responsibility would be ultimately referrible to Lord 
Amherst if any discomfiture occurred. It was, therefore, the bounden duty 
of Sir David to ponder seriously before he ventured on an experiment which 
involved such dangerous consequences to his superior. The necessity of de- 
ferring the proceeding at Bhurtpoor, was also a matter of obvious necessity, 
and it was requisite to possess the means of ensuring success. No military 
man was better able to advise Lord Amherst onthe proper plan for conducting 
the operations than Sir Charles Metcalfe. When it is considered, therefore, 
that the letter of that gallant officer in 1815, strenuously recommended to try 
negociation before the adoption of force, I cannot see why Lord Amherst was 
not justified in acting accordingly. On the contrary, to have pursuéd a diffe- 
rent course, would have exhibited a degree of inexcusable obstinacy. There 
seemed to be no doubt that the necessity for war was imperative, and Lord 
Amherst has been blamed, not for having adopted military movements, but 
because he delayed, and did not proceed with temerity. In my opinion, Lord 
Amherst would have been obnoxious to censure, if after the experience de- 
rived in the Burmese war, he had rushed ineautiously and inconsiderately to 
an attack upon Bhurtpoor. I feel not the least hesitation in asserting, because 
I am convinced that his Lordship was induced on both occasions by the 
most correct and honourable feeling, to proceed to war, and under this impres- 
sion, I cannot withhold my most cordial support to an unqualified motion of 
thanks in this Court. 

Sir Joun Sewert.—! have heard much applause bestowed upon Lord 
Amherst for delaying his attack to September, instead of having proceeded 
in the preceding April. ‘The first consideration for the Court was, whether 
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this was a just ard necessary war. On that presumption, we must proceed, 
as otherwise, no matter how successfully it might heve been terminated, the 
prosperity of its conclusion could not sanction the injustice of its commence- 
ment, and Lord Amherst would consequently be entitled to no thanks. Let 
it be supposed, that the war was justified in the double respect of justice 
and necessity, we shall now come to inquire what reason existed for acting 
in September, which was not applicable to the month of April in the same 
year? It has, indeed, been asserted, that April was a most unfavourable 
season for the commencement of hostilities, but as it had been proved that 
the season was not the ground of delay, we must search for the cause of 
postponement in some other quarter. We need not go further than the cor- 
respondence of Lord Amherst himself, to pronounce that this procrastination 
was not the result of an improper season, but was caused by the indecision 
of his Lordship, as to the propriety of interfering concerning the succession 
of the late Rajah, or with the internal affairs of Bhurtpoor. In respect to the 
allegation that the offence which engendered the war, occurred before the 
arrival of Lord Amherst in India, I think it will not be irrelevant to consider 
how that is borne out. We know very well that Lord Amherst reached India 
in 1823, and the original cause to which the war might be traced, was sub- 
sequent, and did not exist till the spring of 1825. It will be thus apparent, 
that if his Lordship did not acquaint himself with the different lines of po- 
licy which governed the territories around him, and with all the facts neces- 
sary to render them intelligible, want of time cannot be pleaded in excuse 
of such ignorance. For my part, I shall not pretend to determine whether 
his Lordship had diligently attended to such subjects, but I am sure that any 
person who was candidate for the Governor-Generalship of India, must have 
been a very inadequate person to perform the functions of that situation, 
if he neglected, or was not qualified by reading and study, to acquire an ac- 
curate knowledge of the history of that country, its policy, alliances, and 
resources, and also of the correspondent connections and politics of the diffe- 
rent states in our vicinity, I insist that the individual who had not directed 
his intellectual pursuits to such objects of information, and who had not be- 
come thereby familiar with these matters, was altogether inefficient for the 
important duties of Governor-General of India. 

I will now state to the Court, the leading circumstances connected with the 
succession of the ygung Rajah, and the causes which shouid have urged the 
British Govnrnment to have been active in his support. (Here, the learned 
Gentleman detailed the circumstances, with which our Readers are already 
acquainted.) He then proceeded:—Sir, under those circumstances, I con- 
tend, that it was the duty of Lord Amherst to have taken, at the very com- 
mencement of the late usurpation, the most effectual steps to put it down. 
Had he done so, before the usurper had time to increase his influence, there 
is little doubt but the Company would have been spared the labour and ex- 
pense of taking Bhurtpoor by storm, as they were at length obliged to do. 
For these reasons, though I will not go so far as to say, that we ought to 
pass a vote of censure on his Lordship, as that might be injurious to our 
interests in India, still [ do not think, that we would be at all justified in 
assenting to a vote of thanks. Besides, we have not been allowed time to 
make ourselves acquainted with all the information which the papers before 
the Court afford on this subject. On all these considerations, I will oppose 
the motion. 

Sir Joun Matcorm.—Sir, I cannot permit myself to remain silent, when a 
motion is agitated, with the matters relative to which I have been so closely 
connected. I shall therefore, take occasion to deliver some observations upon 
the subject of our discussion, at the same time, it is not my intention to exa- 
mine minutely all the details involved in the matter under consideration. Such 
an extensive course, it is the less necessary for me to enter upon, as the facts 
to which I am disposed to direct your attention, are of recent occurrence, and 
familiar to most whom I have the satisfaction of addressing. Let it be recol- 
lected, that the brave and able General Lake had been discomfited at Bhurt- 
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poor in 1504-5, as has been already adverted to. (Hear, hear.) I need not 
particularize to this Court, the exploits of that celebrated officer at Delhi, and 
other places. (Hear, hear.) When the memory of those deeds was still fresh 
in your mind, [ do not conceive it requisite to impress upon you a tedious 
detail of the failure which attended that skilful and gallant officer’s enterprize 
to capture Bhurtpoor, wit an army totally insufficient for the purpose. The 
injurious consequeaces were soon obvious, in the feelings of animosity which 
developed themselves in the Hindoo states, of which some, bound to us by 
treaties, immediately disregarded the alliance, evinced their treachery, and 
incited their troops on the first favouravle opportunity to attack the British 
soldiers. It was equally true in military, asin other matters, that however, 
we may deserve, we cannot always command success, and I defy any person 
to adduce an instance, ia which less failure occurred, considering ali the cir- 
cumstances, than in that war, conducted by Lord Lake. Yet such was the 
sensation excited throughout India by the disaster which attended his 
Lordship’s operations before Bhurtpoor, that it pervaded the country in eyery 
direction, and even to the very time of my departure, its influence was still 
prevalent in the minds of the Natives. 

With a knowledge of the elect which that proceeding produced, was it not 
to be supposed, that its impression would attach to all actions subsequent to 
it? Should not the experience of the mischief it had created, be sufficient to 
instil the necessity of prudence and discretion in the mind of every man, whe 
had aspired to, and succeeded in obtaining the elevated and important situa- 
tion of Governor-General in India? I feel totally ata loss to conceive, and 
must therefore deny that the vote of thanks, casts directly, or by implicaiion, 
the slightest obloquy, or the least tarnish, on the memory of my brave and 
valued friend Sir David Ochterlony. I have had the happiuess of enjoying the 
friendship of that gallant officer; for more than three and twenty years we 
have been most intimate ; and during the time of that intercourse, I possessed 
ample upportunities of appreciating those admirable qualities of head and 
heart, which not only endeared him to me, but entitled him to the highest 
meed of praise which this Court can bestow. (I/ear, hear.) 

It was well known that military men in India, though subservient in the 
main, to the line of operations directed by the Governor-General, yet fre- 
quently meet with unforeseen circumstances, which render it indispensable 
to exercise their own discretion, and trust to the result for the approbation of 
the superior authority. I feel perfectly convinced that very satisfactory 
reasons for accelerating the attack upon Bhurtpoor, suggested themselves to 
my late gallant friend, Sir David Ochterlony. The truth was, that the 
gallant General, in order to avoid the rainy season, was compelled to run a 
race against time, consequently he was anxious to proceed to the attack in 
April, and indulged the expectation, by prompt seizure of the fortress, of 
practically proving to the Native powers, the impossibility of shaking or 
even opposing with any hope of success the British power in India. Can it 
therefore be a matter of surprise, that my gallant Friend, wishing thus to 
impress the strongest idea of the stability of our resources, was anxious to 
commence the attack without delay. It did not, however, stigmatize that 
ardour, to consider that the Governor-General taking a wider field of obser- 
vation, of which Bhurtpoor formed but a part, and under the weight of the 
serious responsibility, should weigh the advice, and the information received 
from all quarters, and not sacrifice the whole by limiting his regard to the 
proceedings at Bhurtpoor. Under this view, which was not applicable to the 
subordinate situation of Sir David Ochterlony, the Governor-General deemed 
it prudent to defer the attack, but the delay did not cast or imply any censure 
upon Sir David Ochterlony. There was no ground for such supposition; my 
gallant Friend, no doubt lookiag only to his own situation, was anxious to 
urge the attack, with a promptitude suited to his situation, and was therefore 
disappointed, by a delay which the general plan of the campaign rendered 
necessary in the eyes of Lord Amherst. But I deny that any stigma or ia- 
sinuation of misconduct was thereby imputable to the memory of my gallant 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. O 
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and estimable Friend. Was ita subject of disgrace on a military man, who 
had passed his life inarms, to the age of sixty-eight, to be charged with an 
earnestness and precipitate courage, because he evinced an anxiety to conduct 
his troops without delay to a vigorous and hazardous achievement? If that be 
the cause of censure or obloquy, I should be perfectly satisfied to have no 
other epitaph on my tomb, than that at a similar age I had merited the same 
degree of obloquy. (Hear, hear.) 1do not mean to inquire at the present 
moment, whether Bhurtpoor could have been taken by a force less or greater, 
than that which was under the command of Sir David Ochterlony, but I do 
not hesitate to assert that the greatest misconduct of which a Governor- 
General could be guilty, (because no error was pregnant with more danger,) 
was to direct an attack upon Bhurtpoor without the nicest previous calcula- 
tion, amounting almost to certainty, that the attempt must be successful. 
Without such a moral assurance, so daring an experiment would be a mea- 
sure of the most reprehensible impolicy. (Hear, hear.) I shall leave this 
Court to estimate the importance which is annexed in my mind to that 
fortress, when I express thus publicly my thanks to God for its capture, and 
when I declare, that in my opinion, no event has recently occurred better 
adapted to secure the peace and stability of our possessions in India. (Hear, 
hear.) Under the influence of such feelings, without entering into any 
additional particulars, and believing that the learned Doctor, and those gen- 
tlemen who concur in his opinion, have adduced no fact or argument calcu- 
lated to weaken the sentiments to which I have given utterance, I shall give 
my unqualified vote of approbation and thanks, to the Noble Lord, who by 
the excellence of his plans, and the correspondent execution of his mea- 
sures, has gloriously succeeded in acquiring possession of that important 
fortress. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Trant.—I am anxious to say a few words in reply to some state- 
ments, which have been addressed to the court at an early period of this dis- 
cussion, by an Honourable Director (Mr. Mills). That gentleman had in- 
treated those members of this court, who had voted on the former occasion 
against the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, to come forward now, and make 
the amende honourable. Ihave at a former sitting of this court, delivered 
my sentiments, which were unquestionably, not in favour of Lord Amherst’s 
commencement, and continuance of the Burmese War. I was induced to do 
so, because from all the information which I could collect on the suvject, the 
tende-cy of that war was not likely to promote any beneficial results. When 
I last attended this court, I remained to a very late hour, waiting anxiously 
to learn whether any convincing reason could be assigned for the adoption of 
warlike measures in India. My object was not to injure any man, and I did 
not fear, nor was I ashamed, either to assert my opinions in the first instance, 
nor did I feel the slightest reluctance in retracing them if they were proved to 
be wrong. I admit that on a former occasion I asserted, that India was ina 
situation which would give no gratification to any man, who felt for her pros- 
perity. I was not then ashamed to avow that the declaration of my senti- 
ments would accord with a conscientious adherence to truth: and I am now, 
not less disposed than I then was, to acknowledge that my vote would follow 
the opinion, which increased information on the subject of Lord Amherst’s 
conduct, would make it my duty to express. When the motion of thanks to 
Lord Amherst was proposed at the last court, I abstained from voting on 
either, the affirmative or negative side, as I found it impossible to examine 
the documentary papers with such attention, and accuracy as would enable 
me to acquire a sufficient, and correct understanding of the matters, on which 
the proposition rested. I was more particularly inclined to the‘adoption of 
neutrality, as I perceived, that there existed within the bar itself, a difference 
of opinion on that resolution, which made its propriety questionable. Had 
it not been for the suspicion, which that disunion produced, the balance would 
probably have inclined in Lord Amherst’s favour. 


In the interval which has elapsed between the sitting of that Court, and 
the present resumption of the business, I have sedulously perused as many of 
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the papers as the time permitted, and I can assure the Gentlemen now listening, 
that I have read in that period, every syllable of three volumes out of the 
thirteen ponderous folios, which comprise all the information submitted ou 
this subject. I do not wish to trouble the Court, by particularising all the addi- 
tional points of information which I thus derived, and which have settled my 
opinion. I consider it sufficient to state as the result, that the vote of thanks 
to Lord Amherst, was dictated by correct, rational, and just principles. If 
some of the observations advanced at the opening of the debate, by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeea, were founded in fact, I should have decidedly con- 
curred in the conclusion at which that hon. Gentleman arrived. He had 
informed us, that contrary to the advice of the Council, Lord Amherst had 
opposed the recommendation of Sir David Ochterlony, who suggested the pro- 
priety of an immediate attack upon Bhurtpoor. When this statement was 
made, it appeared to me, that the conduct of Lord Amherst, was not exactly 
such as had been described in this instance. But apprehensive of an error of 
memory, I retired into the adjoining room, and thence returned with the 
opinions which had been given by Mr. Harriogton, Mr. Fendall, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. These gentlemen, in concert with his Lordship, declared 
that they had not finally decided, and that they would be regulated very much 
by the inquiries which were then in progress by Sir David Ochterlony. This 
despatch was signed by Lord Amherst, Sir E. Paget, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and sufficiently proved that no difference existed between Lord Amherst and 
his Council. I have lately conversed with an officer a short time returned 
from India, and have heard him assert, that there was not a man who could 
have been spared from the force occupied in the taking of Bhurtpoor; and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had evinced his anxiety upon this peint very strongly, as 
he had been heard to say, that he would gladly purchase possession of the 
place by the loss of his right arm. (Hear. hear.) When I consider all these 
circumstances, I must unquestionably support the resolution, and I am con- 
vinced that if other Members of the Court would read over the papers with as 
much attention as I have devoted to their perusal, they would form the very 
same conclusion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. TwinineG.—At the present late hour, whea the Court must be fatigued 
by the length of sitting, as well as by attention to te arguments which have 
been presented to their view, I should be sorry to increase that state of ex- 
haustion ; I shall therefore, occupy only a few minutes, and even that brief 
period I should not have trespassed, but I feel anxious not to give a silent 
vote upon so important a subject as is now agitated. It very rarely occurred 
that the Court was calléd to decide upon two such momentous questions as 
those that have lately come to our tribunal. A vote of thanks to the Go- 
vernor-General of India, for the successful issue of the Burmese war, had 
recently been assented to. If the question before us were to determine who was 
the most eligible person to occupy the situation of Governor-General of 
India ; neither Lord Amherst nor any other individual, however high his pre- 
tensions and qualifications, could expect an unanimous yote in his favour, 
more particularly, when we reflect on the brilliant services of Governors- 
General, who have ornamented that Government during late years. That 
question, however, it is not our province to solve. The subject which we have 
met to discuss, is Lord Amherst’s conduct, and to that alone we should con- 
fine ourselves. The Burmese war arose soon after Lord Amherst’s arrival in 
India, and then the accusation was, that his Lordship had been too precipitate. 
The war, however, was happily terminated. 

In the attack upon Bhurtpoor, his Lordship was obnoxious in the opinion 
of the same persons, who before blamed him, to the opposite charge of dila- 
toriness. It was, however, proved by the events, that in both cases his 
Lordship’s conduct had been dictated by the greatest discretion and sagacity, 
for both were gloriously concluded. (Hear, hear.) When I reflect on the 
very delicate and critical situation of a Governor-General of India; when I 
consider, that though surrounded and assisted by an experienced Council, he 
must still direct his eye to the Parent Country, for approbation of his mea- 
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sures, and frequently for instruction; I do not at all wonder that he should 
deliberate on every act with a most scrupulous attention. This question in the 
arguments which have been adduced, has, [am convinced, been treated accord- 
ing to the sentiments by which the different speakers were consicentiously 
influenced. It would, therefore, ill become me to contest opinions thus honestly 
and honourably entertained. As the case of the late Sir David Ochterlony, 
has been introduced to our notice, I shall briefly animadvert upon its attend- 
ant circumstances. The Court, I am convinced, is unanimous in the full 
credit which the merits and services of that brave and lamented officer, are so 
much entitled to claim. (Hear, hear.) It was a subject of regret that the de- 
parting hours so heroically distinguished, should have been clouded by chagrin 
and discontent. (Hear, hear.) It must, however, be a gratifying circum- 
stance to know, that as no one dared to stigmatise or assail his character 
while he lived, so his memory afier death, is equally untarnished by impu- 
tation. (Hear, hear.) Having thus adverted to that subject, I am desirous to 
observe, that it should not be forgotten, that however great and respectable 
the character of any military commander in India, yet the Governor-General 
was imperatively bound by the responsibilily attaching to his office, to con- 
sider maturely before he embarked upon such serious and important enter- 
prizes as those which had engaged Lord Ambherst’s attention. As to the 
victory at Bhurtpoor, we were greatly indebted for it to the personal exer- 
tions of Lord Combermere. I am perfectly aware of the difficulty of ob- 
taining unanimity upon such occasions as the present ; but it is painful to 
reflect what the ill effects would be in India, if censure were imputed in this 
Court against the noble Lord, whose conduct it had been proposed, by the 
Resolutions submitted to us, to approve. I have not the honour of his Lord- 
ship’s personal acquaintance ; but | know enough of his private life to assert, 
that it is distinguished by the most estimable and laudible qualities, and that 
he is a man who feels most intensely the least attack affecting his honour, 
to whom, therefore, the words of the poet were exactly applicable : 


‘* Honour, ’tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And that alone I plead for.’’ 


Mr. Pattison.—The hon. Baronet outside the Bar (Sir Charles Forbes) 
has called upon the Directors to prepare an answer in justification of the 
course they have pursued upon the subject of the Burmese war. I can assure 
that hon. Baronet, that I have voted with integrity in approbation of Lord 
Amherst’s conduct on that occasion; and [am doubly induced by equally 
conscientious motives to a similar vote for his Lordship’s participation in the 
attack on Bhurtpoor, the capture of which I deem to be of paramount impor- 
tance to the interests of the Company. (Hear, hear.) I must confess, that I 
have experienced considerable amusement from the long speech delivered 
here to-day by the hon. Member for Aberdeen, through the course of which, the 
monosyllable *‘7/,"’ abundantly predominated, every assertion introduced by 
that hon. Gentleman was duly qualified by the small but significant prepo- 
sition “if..’ No doubt could be entertained, that we might live on amicable 
terms with the Native powers in India, and avoid all necessity for hostilities 
“if”? we were only allowed to do as we pleased. I would, however, sug- 
gest to that hon. Gentleman the propriety of dwelling for a few moments, ou 
the observation which had fallen from the gallant officer, (Sir John Malcolm, ) 
explanatory of the strength and importance of Bhurtpoor. It would have 
been an extremely injudicious measure to assault that fort which was con- 
sidered impregnable with trifling forces. It was, therefore, the duty of Lord 
Amherst to deliberate most seriously upon the proper course to be pursued ; 
and I consider it a satisfactory proof of his Lordship’s military talents, that 
though engaged in a war with Ava, he had resolved that the fortress of 
Bhurtpoor should be regularly invested in preference to an immediate attack 
By this decision, his Lordship has shown, that his courage was characterized 
by the qualities of the lion. I have heard a Geatleman, when speaking of 
Lord Amherst, assert, that his Lordship had never evinced any symptoms of 
a tyrannical disposition, and that he had never known a man of more mild 
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and amiable manners. I therefore think myself justified in stating, that the 
ferocity of the tiger does not appertain to the noble Lord ; but that he pos- 
sesses a much superior feeling—he calm courage and generous affection of 
the British Lion. That Nobleman could not endure the sight of the legiti- 
mate heirs of the deceased Rajah attacked and almost deprived of their throne 
without interposing his protecting hand. (22) In contributing this assistance, 
however, he was accused of having proceeded by too tardy steps; but I 
would ask, why was he slow in this interference ? The reason was, that it was 
a measure which required mature consideration. It was a property of real 
courage not to advance precipitately into danger; but to determine coolly 
and rationally what the circumstances required ; and having thus resolved on 
the course most proper for adoption, to proceed in an open and manly man- 
ner, but at the same time not to lose sight of prudence and circumspection. 
Had Lord Ambhers! sanctioned Sir David Ochterlony in an immediate attack 
upon Bhurtpoor, the result of which should be failure, [ would then borrow 
one of the hon, Gentleman’s ‘* if’s, ’’ and ask if such had been the case, what 
would have been the injury and loss thereby sustained thronghout the Govern- 
ment of India? ‘If’? such a disastrous issue resulted, the whole resources 
of the British Empire would have been required to restore peace and har- 
mony to our ladian possessions. (Hear, hear.) 

Instead, however, of this deplorable event with its calamitous train of con- 
sequences, the providence of Lord Amherst had happily regulated the destinies 
of India by subjugating our most implacable and powerful enemies, and 
obliging them to afford satisfaction for the past, and to give security for the 
future. It was in no trifling degree creditable to the prowess and prudence 
of Lord Amherst, that he captured a fortress against which the most vigorous 
efforts of the gallant and enterprising General Lake had been directed in vain. 
(fear, hear.) When I consider that such important services have been 
rendered by Lord Amherst, [ must conceive it astonishing how any hon. 
Proprietor should rise in this Court to move a vote of censure against his 
Lordship. I am not so sanguine as to expect unanimity to prevail upon 
almost any proposition that might be offered to this Court; but with all the 
allowances for diversity of opinion, a vote of censure on Lord Amherst I was 
not prepared to calculate on from any quarter. I do not indulge in the hope 
that the hon. Proprietor by whom such vote of censure was proposed should 
turn round with a change of opinions, that indeed would be a turn about such 
as never had been heard of before. (Hear, with a laugh.) For what is this 
vote of censure to be passed on a nobleman of Lord Amherst’s description ? 
Was it because he obtained two decisive victories and captured a fortress 
deemed impregnable? (Hear, hear.) I shall not occupy the time of the 
Court by any more remarks, nor should I have trespassed at all did I not feel 
called upon to address a few observations in reply to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles Forbes). 


Dr. GitcurtstT rose to explain, amidst loud cries of Spoke, spoke. He 
said, I am anxious to offer a few words in answer to the statement of an hon. 
Director (Mr. Mills). 

The Cuarrman.—The honourable Proprietor has distinctly disclaimed all 
personal allusions in his observations. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I am entitled to defend my character from the aspersions 
of any hon. Director. 

Mr. Miuus.—I have already disclaimed everything personal in my remarks. 

The Amendment was then put to the vote and lost, three hands only being 
exhibited in its favour. 


The original question was then carried by a very large majority. 





(22) But he could destroy the rights and possessions of his own countrymen 
without protection, pity, or remorse. 


SS 
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On the motion of thanks to Lord Combermere— 

Mr. Home rose and said—As I was prevented by the forms of the Court from 
making some explanatory observations, [ shall avail myself of this opportunity. 
I beg leave to state in reply to an alleged contradiction, that I now hold in 
my hand a minute with the signatures of Mr. Fendall, Mr. Harrison, and Sir 
Edward Paget, in which they protest against the measure. I shall read to the 
Court the} note of the Governor-General, dated the 6th of August, which 
would show his Lordship’s view of the matter. (Here the hon. Proprietor 
read an extract from Lord Amherst’s letter to prove that his statement, as to 
his Lordship’s opinion concerning our interference in the internal affairs of 
Bhurtpoor, was correct. And resumed as follows:) Sir, T have not uttered my 
opinion on the subject, on the contrary, I feel myself bound to support the 
vote of censure moved by my hon. Friend. I did not pledge myself to sub- 
mit any such vote, but [ promised to support any hon. Proprietor by whom it 
might be brought forward. The hon. Director (Mr. Pattison) quite mistakes 
me in supposing that all my asseriions turn upon an * [f."’) ‘Phat * If,” by 
the way, he has taken from another piace, where it was used upon an occasion 
equally meritorious as the present. Sir, I said before, and [now repeat, that l 
would take the opinion of Sir David Ochterlony as tothe attack on Bhurtpoor 
agaiust that of Lord Amherst, and I cannot but regret that such bombast and 
fulsome compliment had been heaped upon Lord Amherst for conduct, which, 
if properly visited, would have drawn on him the severest censure. Had this 
praise come from avy other quarter that that of the hon. Director, (Mr. 
Pattison,) who is on every occasion open, straight-forward, and manly, I can 
assure him, I wou!d have taken it as the severest censure in disguise. The 
hon. Director, in alluding to Lord Amherst, talked of lions and tigers, and of 
lion’s hearts and lion's courage, and other phrases, which often occur in des- 
patches from India, and are appellations used to individuals, not to point out 
their courageous qualities, but to declare their rank. Their application in 
this instance to Lord Amherst was, I conceive, quite preposterous, and had it 
been made by any other individual than the hon. Director, would have left me 
in great doubt of its sincerity. (J/ear, hear.) With respect to the other hon. 
Director (Mr. Mills) I must say that the language he used in commenting on 
the observations which fell from me, can only be excused on the supposition 
that he was not in Court when L was speaking. Sir, I never said, and I ap- 
peal tu the recollection of the Court, one word against the private character 
of Lord Amherst. However, I will not dwell further on that subject, the hon. 
Director having made all the apology that could be expected. I may, how- 
ever, ask, whether any Member of this Court has a right to charge me with 
having made dismal prophecies, and with being displeased that they were not 
fulfilled. I never, Sir, made any prophecy, but if the hon. Member alludes 
to what I said of the Burmese war, I now repeat that that war has brought 
disgrace upon our arms, that it was pregnant with every mischief to our in- 
terests, that it oceasioned a vast expense to the Company ; and I, Sir, for one, 
would be most ready to make any sacrifice, and to withdraw almost on any 
terms from a contest so wantonly and unnecessarily entered into. 

I am sorry, Sir, that the hon. Director (Mr. Pattison) has left the Court, 
as Ihave not yet done with his remarks. He stated, that the noble Lord (Am- 
herst) had, before he commenced the Burman war, duly considered its’ conse- 
quences. Really, Sir, this appears to me sarcasm of the most pointed kind. 
One word more as to the remarks of another hon. Director, (Mr. Mills,) and I 
have done. I appeal to those around me, whether any thing that fell from me on 
this question deserved the terms of ‘* unjust *’ and ** ungenerous’?? The hon. 
Directer may use the epithet ‘‘unjust’* to me, but my only injustice is, that 
I have the courage to deliver my opinioa openly. But, Sir, I throw back the 
epithet upon the hon. Director himself; and, I contend, that it is wholly in- 
applicable to the conduct of any individual who boldly and fairly discusses 
the conduct of a public man. Ifacheck of this kind is to be placed on the 
expression of our sentiments, it will be impossible everto discuss the conduct 
of any servant of the Company. This, Sir, I hear, is the hon Director’s 
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maiden speech, and, perhaps, some allowance should be made for his inexpe- 
rience; but, I trust, that when he again addresses the Court, he will refrain 
from imputing motives that were never entertained. I may differ from hon. 
Members, but it does not follow, that [ would be justified in imputing to them 
motives by which they were not actuated. I must say, to use the hon. Di- 
rector’s own words, that it was neither ** just’? nor * generous”’ in him to 
make use of such epithets, as applying to any thing that fell from me. It 
would become all parties in proceeding to discussion, to act temperately and 
dispassionately ; and, while each gave and received credit for the honesty of 
his opinions, they would not leave room for retorts, the only effect of which 
would be to disparage therespectability of this court elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) 


Whatever opinion I may entertain concerning the plan of the war and its 
conduct, I feel not the least hesitation in asserting, that thanks are eminently 
due to the officers and men for the spirit and alacrity which they displayed in 
its progress at a period of unequalled danger and criticalemergency. (Hear, 
hear.) Thope, however, that they will receive something more substantial than 
barren thanks. ‘The million sterling which we are to receive in compensation 
would be very properly distributed as a remuneration for the valour evinced 
by the troops. But even that sum would not sufficiently supply the losses 
which were sustained by the forces employed in that war. The members of 
the Court might form some idea of its extent, by the fact that seven and eight 
rupees was the price of a single fowl. 4do not pretend to inform the Court 
of the numerous privations to which the military were subject during that 
period, It would, however, become the Company to consider how those suf- 
ferings might be best compensated, and the least which could be done for that 
purpose, was to divide that million of money amongst the troops by whose 
valour the war had been so fortunately concluded. While, however, I wish 
the Company to evince its gratitude, I do not think the proper mode would be 
to seize the property of the Sovereign ia whose support we commenced hos- 
tilities. Such an act of spoliation would bring the greatest disgrace on 
the Company, and render them obnoxious throughout India. It would not 
be unfair to require of that Prince a proportion of the expense incurred ; but, 
I hope, that the East India Company will never give occasion to be taunted 
with the meanness of rewarding their own troops by the confiscation of the 
property of their ally. I have to thank the Court for the indulgence and 
courtesy with which I have been listened to, and shall now conclude, by 
expressing my most hearty concurrence in the motion. 


Mr. Mitts, in explanation.—I have already, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, declared that I had no intention to impute personal and unworthy mo- 
tives, to any honourable Member. I wish, however, to repeat, in a qualified 
manner, an observation which I have already made. Lord Amherst had been 
charged with gross ignorance by the hon. Proprietor who last addressed the 
Court. As this accusation was made in the absence of the noble Lord, (who 
had therefore no opportunity of refuting the charge), (23) I considered such 
language both unjust and ungenerous. In giving vent, however, to such ex- 
pressions, I do not think that I committed myself so much in point of perso- 
nality, as the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume,) from whose aspersions they had 
arisen. 


Dr. Gitcurist.—I wish to make a few observations. 


The Cuarrman.—Does the hon. Proprietor mean to speak on The question 
before the Court ? 





(23) How often is this thread-bare fallacy of attacking the absent, to be re- 
ted? All Governors of India must be absent from England while in power ; 
and, if the rule of never commenting on the acts of the absent were observed, 
the conduct of no public man could be analysed, or remarked upon, except in 
his own office, or at his own table. 
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Dr. Gitcwrest (amidst cries of spoke, and question).—I am not to be in- 
timidated by violence and uproar, from expressing my sentiments. Instead of 
attacking the character of Lord Amherst, Lhave, onall occasions, defended it. 
This will, most clearly appear from the fact, that I have done so in a book, 
intitled, ‘The 'fuitionary Pioneer,’ (laughfer), which work is now read in 
all the colonies ; in that treatise considerable praise has been given to Lord 
Amherst for his efforts to diffuse knowledge and to spread improvement 
among the Natives. I would ask, whether such approbation conveyed any 
malignity ? 

The Cuarrnman.—As the hon. Director (Mr. Mills) has diseiaimed, all per- 
soualities, I conceive that the hon, Proprietor, Dr. Gilchrist, is out of e:der in 
recurring to this subject. 

Dr. Gitcnrist.—! have never deserved to be upbraided with the detestable 
feeling of malignity. [consider that a malignant person is like a snake, crawl- 
ing about in the grass. (I.aughter.) Am La reptile in the grass? (Laugh- 
ter.) Did any body ever see me crawl? (Renewed laughter.) 

The resolution of thanks to Lord Combermere for the judgment and skill 
with which he planned, and personally conducted, the successful attack on 
Bhurtpoor—a fortress hitherto considered impregnable—in India, was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

Colonel Srannorre.—I must object to one phrase used in the last resolution, 
as il was never considered that Bhurtpoor was impregnable. 

The Cuainman.—The resolution has been carried, and it is now too late, 
and therefore irregular to object to the mode in which it is worded. 

The next resolution was a vote of thanks to Major-Generals Sir Thomas 
Reynell and Jasper Nicholls. 

Dr. Gitcnrist.—1 confess it is a singular circumstance, that notwithstand- 
ing all the time which the inhabitants of Bhurtpoor had to prepare for their 
defence, the resistance was not greater. This, however, might be accounted 
for by the existence of an old prophecy, which operated in our favour, by dis- 
heartening the people of that fortress. It had been predicted that Bhurtpoor 
would never be taken until all the water in the ditch was swallowed up by 
an alligator. (Loud laughter.) The name of Lord Combermere was pro- 
nounced Kaum-meer, which, in their language, signifies alligator ; and from 
this coincidence in sound, they considered that his Lordship’s act of turning 
off the water, realised the prophecy. (Laughter.) 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The next resolution was a vote of thanks to the Brigadier-Generals, Briga- 
diers, and other officers, for their gallant services in the war of Bhurtpoor.—It 
passed unanimously. 

The fourth resolution—*t That this Court does acknowledge, and highly 
approves of the steadiness, discipline, and valour displayed by the British and 
Native troops ; and, that they were entitled to its thanks,”’ was then put and 
earried unanimously. 

On the question—that the Court do adjourn, 

Sir Cuarves Forses.—I hope that the next occasion which induces this 
Court to assémble, will be the consideration of the best mode of paying some 
public tribute of respect to the memory of that great and good man, recently 
deceased, the Marquis of Hastings. (Hear, hear.) Iam sure that the Pro- 
prietors at large, would cheerfully receive and unanimously approve of a pro- 
— to that effect, if introduced by the Court of Directors. (Hear, hear.) 

trust, also, that I am not too sanguine in hoping that, before, the lapse of 
another year, I shall behold a statue of that noble Marquis erected, as an ae- 
knowledgment by the Company of his great merits, and a monument of his 
eminent and most important services. (Hear, hear.) Adjourned 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES, 

Fort William, May 19, 1826.—Mr. J. S. Lushington, Second Assist. to be 
Resident at Hyderabad.—June 9. Capt. John Low, Political Agent at Jye- 
pore; Capt. BE. J. Johnson, Commissioner with Bajee Row ; Mr. E. Maxwell, 
Second Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cireuit of Div. of Moorshe- 
dabad; Mr. R. Morrieson, Third Judge of ditto ditto; Mr. R. Hunter, to be 
Senior Commissioner in Arracan; Mr. C. Paton, to be Junior Commissioner 
in Arracan; Capt. R. H. Phillips, 49th regt. N.1., to be Assist. to the Com- 
missioners in Arracan. 

MADRAS. 
Civin APPOINTMENT. 

June 10.—Mr. Assist.-Surg. J. Dalmahoy, to be Assistant to the Assay- 

Master. ' 
BOMBAY. 
Civit AND EccresrasticaL APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle, June 9, 1826.—Mr. J. Warden, Sub-Secretary to Govern- 
ment in 'ferritorial Department ; Mr. L. R. Reid, Acting Secretary to Go- 
yernment in ‘Territorial and Commercial Department ; the Rev. A. Goode, 
confirmed as Junior Chaplain of Poonah; the Rev. R. Ward, to act as Sen. 
Chaplain of Poonah, until the return of Rev. T. Robinson. 


BENGAL. 
Menpicat APPOINTMENTS. 
Fort William, May 9, 1826.—Assist.-Surg. Mercer, directed to place 


himself under orders of Superintend.-S.rg. of Cawnpore Division of Army.— 
10. Assist.-Surgs. Malcolm and Wynne, directed to do duty with Ist Gar. 
Battalion at Barrackpoor.—May 12. Assistant-Surgeons to be Surgeons: A. 
Stratton, W. T. Webb, J. Watson, W. Darby, J. Smith, W. Leslie, F. 
Corbyn, N. Wallick, N. Maxwell, C. Hickman, T. Hayley, T. E. Baker, 
Josh. Manley, H. P. Saunders, J. G. Gerrard, Jos. Duncan, J. N. Rind, T. 
Stoddart, J. Wardell, and A. Garden, from 5th May 1826.—Surg. A. Hal- 
liday, to be Presidency Surg. v. Muston: Assist,-Surg. Mat. Nisbet, posted 
to “inagepore Local Bat.: and Assist.-Surg. Colvin, directed to return to 
his Civil Station at Azimghur.—l9. Assist.-Surg. H. M. Tweddel, to have 
Med. Charge of Civil Station of Barripore, v. Waddell; Assist.-Surg. H. 
Beadon, to be 2d Assist. Gar. Surg. of Fort William; Mr. J. Bowring, ad- 
mitted an Assist. Surgeon; Assist. Surg. Fender, to do duty with H. M.’s 
67th regt. ; Assist.-Surg. Duncan, to do duty with 47th regt.—22. Assist. 
Surg. Bowron, attached to Gen. Hospital until further orders.—29. Mr. J. T. 
Hodgson, to be a Vet. Surg. on this Estab., and posted to Horse Artil. at 
Meerut ; Messrs. C. Finch and J.T. Pearson, admitted as Assist.-Surgs.—80. 
Assist.-Surg. Bogie, directed to proceed to Cawnpore, and place himself un- 
der orders of Superintend. Surg.—dune. 1. Surg. Govan to have charge of 
Artil. Detachment proceeding to Cawnpore under Maj. Rodber, and Assist.- 
Surgs. Fender and Lee, app. to do duty under him; Assist.-Surg. Greenwell, 
to do duty with 68th N. L—2. Assist.-Surg. Nisbet, posted to 22d N. I.—3. 
Assist.-Surg. F. H. Breit, to have med. charge of 3d Local Corps of Hill 
Rangers at Béglepore.—Assist.-Surg. Maxwell, directed to place himself un- 
der orders of Superintend. Surg. at Berhampore; Assist.-Surg. Temple to do 
duty at Gen. Hospital ; Assist.-Surgs. Finch and Pearson, to do duty with 
H. M.’s 47th regt.; Assist.-Surg. G. T. Urquhart, to be Surg., v. Barnes, 
ret., with rank from 5th May 1826, for augmentation. 
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June 8.—Surgeons appointed to Regiments: G. O. Jacob, to 29d N. L. ; H. 
Moscrop to 83d do. ; J. Patterson to 2d extra regt. ; J. Marshall to 7th N. 1. ; 
W. Farquhar to 3d extra regt.; R. Primrose to 9th N. I.; P. Halket to 4th 
extra regt.; W. Mansell to 5th extra regt.; G.T. Urquhart, to 18th N. I. ; 
Assist.-Surg. A. W. Steart, to Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

May 8.—Assistant-Surgeons appointed to Duty: Worrall with H.M.’s 38th 
regt., v. Smith, reported sick ; Brett and Greenwell with H. M.’s 47th regt. ; 
Fender, Under Gar. Surg. of Fort William. 


Appointments and Removals in Medical Staff: Surgs. J. Thomson, from 
66th to 39th N. I.: P. Mathew, from 22d to 66th do.; J. Smith, from 6th 
extra to 42d N. I.; Assist.-Surg. Gray to Artil. at Agra; Assist.-Surg. 
+ aaa to 3d Light Cav., Officiat. Assist.-Surg. Rennick to 2d Europ. 

egt. 
BOMBAY. 

June 17, 1826.—Assist.-Sur. E. H. Edwards to be Assist.-Gar. Sur. at Su- 
rat.—19. Acting Assist.-Sur. Weatherhead transf. from charge of med. duties 
of H. C.’s cruizer Antelope, to that of H. C.’s cruizer Clive, and Assist.- 
Surg. from latter to former vessel ; Assist.-Surg. Howison, in charge of Lu- 
natic Asylum, placed at disposal of Med. Board, as a temp. arrangement, for 
mil. duties at Colabah, without prejudice to his present appointment. 

Marine APPOINTMENTS. 

June 24.—Sen. Capt. J. Jeakes, to be Commodore, v. Manwaring dec. ; 
date 18th June. Jun. Capt. D. Jones to be Sen. Capt. v. Jeakes prom. to 
Commodore; do. First Lieut. J. W. Guy to be Jun. Capt., v. Jones prom. ; 
do. Second Lieut. J. Harrison to be a First Lieut., vice Guy prom.; do. 
Sen. Midsh. P. L. Howell to be a Second Lieut., v. Harrison, prom. ; do.—30. 
Capt. Laurence to be Capt. of Magazon Dock ; Lieut. Cogan to succeed Lieut. 
Wells as Marine Assist.-Gen. Paymaster. 

PENANG. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS. 

May 1.—Mr. P. O. Carnegy to be Dep. Account. and Auditor ; Capt. M. 
A. Bunbury to be Storekeeper and Commis. of Supplies; Mr. P. O. Carnegy 
to be Account.-Gen. to Court of Judicature. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 
BENGAL. 
Starr APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort- William, May 12.—Brig.-Gen. A. Knox app. to Gen. Staff of Army, 
on allowance of a Major-Gen. v. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Martindell.—17. Brevet- 
Major Kelly, on half-pay H. M.’s service, and Aide-de-Camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to be Dep. Adj.-Gen. to force serving in Ava, v. Lieut.- 
Col. Tidy, H. M.’s 14th Foot; Lieut.-Col. Tidy, H. M.’s 14th Foot, to com- 
mand Depét at Chinsurah.—20. Ens. A. Ramsay to do duty with 7th N. I. at 
Berhampore ; Ens. J. Drummond to do duty with 4th Ext. N.I. at Mirzapore. 
—23. Lieut. Stewart, Ist Europ. regt. to do duty with Rungepore Local Bat. 
in Assam ; Major.-Gen. Hunter, 41st N. I. to be Superintendant in Lower 
Provinces.—26. Col. J. W. Sleigh, 11th Lt. Drags., to be a Brigadier on the 
Bengal. estab., v. Newry, prom. to rank of Major-Gen. by H. M.'s brevet ; 
Lieut.-Col, Com. C. Fagan to command Rajpootana field force, with rank of 
Brigadier; on arrival of Brig. Fagan at Nusserabad, the Rajpootana and 
Mawar field forces to be considered distinct and separate commands.—June 2. 
Lieut. Talbot of Engineers, to be Assist. Executive in Burdwan district ; 
Lieut. Princep of Engineers, to repair to Presidency, with the view of being 
employed on canal duties. 

REGIMENTAL PROMOTIONS. 

Cavalry.—Corn. G. Reid (1st) to be Lieut. from 16th Sept. 1825, in suc. 

to Capt. Lane, 7th L. C., transfer. to Pension Estab. ; Corn. T. B. Studdy to 
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be Lieut. from 15th Nov. 1825, in suc. to Lieut. Hunter, 10th L. C., dee. 

7th L. C.—Lieut. B. T. Phillips to be Adj., v. Angelo, who resigns that 
app. 
' Ist Europ. Regt.—Ens. Jobn Charlton (not arrived) to be Lieut. from 27th 
Jan. 1826, in suc. to Candy, died of wounds in action. 

3d N. I.—Ens. W. C. Hicks to be Lieut. from Sth May 1826, in suc. to 
Tweedale dec. 

5th N. 1.—Capt. W.G. Mackenzie to be Maj. ; Lieut. J. Jervis to be Capt. 
of a comp.; and Ens. R. M. Miles to be Lieut., from 25th April 1825, in sue. 
to Gerrard dec. 

6th N. I.—Lieu. R. Wyllie to be Adj., v. Birkett, prom. ; Lieut. J. Clark- 
soa to be Interp. and Qu.-Mast., v. Stewart on furlough. 

22d N. I.—tlieut. T. E. Sampson to be Interp. and Qu.-Mast., v. Oliphant, 
promoted; Lieut. W. Murray to be adj., v. Sampson. 

23d N. I.—Lieut. J. Holmes to be Adj. v. Moule, who resigns that app. 

8ist N. I.—Lieut. J. S. H. Weston to be Capt. of a com.; and Ens. H. J. 
Guyon to be Lieut., from 18th Jan. 1826, in suc. to Brown killed in action. 

4Ath N. I.—Lieut. J. Bartleman to be Interp. and Quart.-mast. v. Hughes, 
on furlough to Europe. 

45th N. I.—Lieut. H. Basseley to be Adj. v. Williams, app. to Commis- 
sariat Department. 

6lst N. I.—Lieut. R. A. Macnaghten to be Capt. of a com., and Ens. J. 
Skinner to be Lieut., from 2d May 1826, in suc. to Tomlinson, dee. 

62d N. I.—Lieut. H. G. Nash to be Interp. and Quart.-mast. v. Bellew, app. 
to Commissariat Department ; Ens. A. Horne to be Lieut., from 6th Sept. 
1825, in suc. to Britten, resigned. 

66th N. I.—Ens, G. Farmer to be Lieut., from 5th May 1826, in suc. to 
Hindson, dec. 

REMOVALS AND PosTINGs. 


May 6.—Lieut.-Col. Com. P. Byres from 50th to 2d N.I., at Keitah; 
Lieut.-Col. Com. P. Littlejohn from 2d to 50th N. I., at Allahabad; Lieut.- 
Col. W. Wilson (new prom.) to 57th N. L., at Dinapore; Lieut.-Col. T. 
Newton from 57th to 5Sth N. [., at Barrackpore ; Lieut.-Col. W. Nott from 
66th to 43d N. I., at Saugor; Lieut.-Col. F. A. Weston from 43d to 5th N. L., 
at Muttra; Lieut.-Col. T. Gough to 55th N. I., at Delhie.—12. Regt. ef Ar- 
tillery.—I|st Lieuts., T. P. Ackers (on furlough) from 3d tr. Ist Brig. to Ist 
comp. 2d batt. ; F. Brind (on furlough) from Ist comp. 2d batt. to 3d tr. Ist 
brig. ; W. Anderson from Ist tr. 2d brig. to 3d tr. Ist brig. v. W. C. J. Lewin, 
from latter to former; J. Hotham from 3d tr. 3d brig. to 2d tr. 3d brig., v. 
C. Macmorine, from latter to former.—2d. Lieuts., F. Dashwood from Ist to 
2d tr. 2d brig. ; E. D. Todd from 4th comp. 3d bat. to 2d tr. Ist brig.; T. E. 
Sage from 3d comp. 3d bat. to 3d tr. Ist brig. ; H. D. W. Cockburn from 20th 
comp. 6th bat. to 4th comp. 3d bat.; F. A. Miles from 2d comp. 2d bat. to 2d 
comp. 3d bat. ; J. Trower from 2d comp. 5th bat. to 4th tr. 3d brig. ; F. Gait- 
skell from Ist comp. 5th bat, to 2d comp. 4th bat.; G. R. Birch from Ist 
comp. 2d bat. to Ist tr. 2d brig.; E. Sunderland from 2d comp. 2d bat. to Ist 
comp. 2d bat, ; E. P. Master from 19th comp. 6th bat. to 2d comp. 3d. bat. ; 
M. T. Colyear (new arrival) to 4th tr. Ist brig.; H. Sturrock (do.) to 15th 
comp. 6th bat.; G. F. C. Fitzgerald (do.) to 2d comp. 2d bat.; A. Humfrays 
(do.) to 2d tr. 3d brig. ; G. Larkins (do.) to 20th comp. 6th bat.; G. Mayne 
(do.) to 3d tr. 3d brig.—18. Lieuts. E. R. Spilsbury, of 5th, and A. Camp- 
bell, of 37th N. I., permitted to exchange corps.—20. Lieut. and Adj. Cooper 
of Burdwan Provin. Bat., and Lieut. and Adj. Vincent of Dacca Prov. Bat., 
allowed to exchange app.—22. Lieut. H. M. Lawrence to 2d comp. 4th bat., 
and Lieut. A. Campbell to 3d comp. 2d bat.—26. Lieut. D. Williams, Super. 
of the Army Commiss. to be Assist. Com. Gen., and Lieut. H. Clayton 4th Lt. 
Cav. to be Super. Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. of ditio, in suc. to Tweedale, dec. ; 
29. Ens. C. Scott and F. Beck, to do duty with 57th N. I. June 1.—Lieut. 
Col. Com. P. Byres from 2d to 20th N. I., and Lieut. Col. Com. W. G. Max- 
well, from latter to former.—Lieut. Col. Hampton from 69th to 40th N. L., 
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and Lieut. Coi. Murray from latter to former Lieut Col. Short from 5th 
extra to 2d N. £., and Lieut. Col. E. Simons from latter to former. Lieut. 
Col. S. Fraser posted to 3ist, and Lieut. Col. Sackville (lately prom.) to 
4ist N.I. 

Cornets and Ensigns appointed to do duty.—Corneis N. M. Macdonald, 
F. Collyer, M. H. Hailes, and W. J. B. Boys, with 9th L. C. at Cawnpore, 
Ensigns G. Carr, J. A. James, and G. N. C. Hall, with 37th N. I. at Dina- 
pore; J.Iveson with 7th do. at Berhampore; N. A. Parker with 16th do. at 
sarrackpore ; and F. A. Carleton with 36th do. at Sultanpore, Oude, 

Capets ADMITTED. 

Messrs. N. Macdonald, F, Colyer, M. H. Hailes, and W, J. E. Boyes, to 
Cavalry, and prom. to Cornets. Messrs. G. Carr, J. A. James, G. N.C. Hali, 
F. A. Carleton, A. Ramsay, N. A. Parker, J. Drummond, J. Iveson, W. Ken- 
nedy, C. Grissell, and 'T. Martin, to Infantry, and prom. to Ensigns. Messrs. 
ik. 8. 8. Waring, T. Quin, and EB. Ekins to Cavalry, and prom. to Cornets. 
Messrs. R. R. W. Ellis, C. Norgate, C. C. Toulmin, C, Codrington, E. Ro- 
bertson, C. Black, J. P. Walker, G. Johnstone, E. Talbot, L. P. D. Eld, to 
Infantry, and prom. to Ensigus. Messrs. Charles, J. H. Le Fevre, J. R. 
Fowler, G. W. Stokes, W. Lamb, and T. Bennet, to Inf-, and prom. to En- 
sigus. Mr. G. Temple as an Assist. Surgeon. 

Furtovucus To Leave Inp1a. 

To Europe.—May 1}. Lieut Col. Com. C. 8, Fagan, 44th N. I. on private 
affairs ; Lieut. Col. T. Murray, 40th N. L., on do.—12. Capt. W. Jover, 64th 
N. 1., for health; Ist Lieut. J. R. Reveil of Artil. for health; Lieut. R. 
Fitzgerald, 6th N. L., for ditto.—19. Capt. W. Mactier, L. C., for health.— 
28. Lieut. F. Macrae, 67th N. L., for health._—29. Capt R. Bissett, IsthN. L, 
for health. 

To New South Wales.—May 19. Lieut. F. Smith, 48th N. I., for health. 

MisceLLaNneous. 

June 2.—Brig. Gen. Cotton having returned from Ava, the commission of 

Brig. Gen. granted to that officer during the war is recalled. 
BOMBAY. 
Starr AppointTMENTs. 

Bombay Castle, June 26, 1826.—Lieut.-Col. Salter to have command in 
province of Candeish.—27. Lieut. C. H. Baddeley, 49th Madras N. I,, to per- 
form the duties of luterp. to Ist Bombay European regt. until further orders. 
—6. Capt. G. Graham, H. M.’s 2d Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the hon. the 
Governor, v. Gillespie, app. to the Staff of the Right Hon. the Governor-Ge- 
neral ; Lieut. R. M. Hughes, Interp, and Quarterm. to be Adj. v. Reed, prom., 
relinquishing his present appointments. 

REGIMENTAL PROMOTIONS. 

2d Light Cavalrg.—Cornet W. J. Ottley to be Lieut. v. Torin, dec. ; date 
of rank, Feb. 2, 1826. 

Ist or Gr. N. 1.—Eas. H B. Campbell to be Lieut, v. Fenwick dec. ; date 
June 2, 

10th N. I.—Lieut. C. Cathcart to be Capt. and Ens. E. Marsh to be Lieut., 
in succession to Palin, dec. 

16th N. I.—Lieut. B. Crispin to be Interp. and Quarterm., v. Hopkins, app. 
Adj. ; date June 1. 

July 1, Lieut. D. Cunningham to be Capt. on the New Establishment. 


ApsusTMENT OF RANK. 

July 1, 1826.—Capt. J. Bayly, 2d Regt. Light Cav., having retired prior to 
his promotion on the Ist of May, 1824, his commission of Captain to be can- 
celled, and Capt. N. C. Rybot to take rank, v. Gordon, prom. ; date of rank, 
May 1, 1824.—Lieut. H. J. Robinson, of ditto, to take rank, v. Bayly, re- 
tired ; date of rank, Sept. 18, 1822.—Lieut. Thuillier, of ditto, to take 
rank, v. D. Cunningham, prom. ; ditto May 1, 1824.—Lieut. W, Trevelyan, of 
ditto, to take rank on the New Establishment ; date ditto. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
CALCUTTA, 

Births.—May 29. The lady of J. M. Seppings, Esq., of a son.—June 7. 
At Chowringhee, the lady of R. Saunders, Esq., Civil Service, of a son.— 
22. The lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a son.—27. The lady of L. Clarke, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of a son.—28. At the house of the Advocate-General, the 
lady of Capt. G. M. Greville, 16th Lancers, of a son; the lady of Capt. D. 
Kitchener, of a son.—At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut-Col. Bryant, Judge 
Advocate General, of a son; the lady of Capt. Maddock, Secretary to the 
Clothing Board, of a son.—July 1. The lady of the Rey. A. F. La Croix, of 
a daughter.—8. The lady of Edw. Hickman, Esq., Assist.-Surg. of a diugh- 
ter.—Lately, in Fort William, the lady of Dr. Mouat, M. D. of a daughter. 

Marriages.—May 31. Capt. W. Clifton, to Anna, youngest daughter 
of F. Vrignon, Esq.—June 10. Ens. C. W. Sibley, H. M.’s 13th Foot, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hamilton. Doctor Henry Harvey Miller, to Miss Margaret 
Lyons, second daughter of Mr. M. Lyons.—15. F. W. Hands, Esq. of the 
38th Madras Regt., to Miss Agnes Leech.—20. Mr. John Browne, of the 
Military Board Office, to Miss Catherine Paterson, of the Kidderpore School, 
daughter of the late Lieut. Paterson, of the Hon, Company’s Service.—26. 
Capt. Gillespie, Aide-de-Camp to the Right Hon. the Governor-Genesal, to 
Miss Casement.—27. Mr. John Stark, of the General Post Office, to Miss EB. 
Macintosh.—July 10. Capt. G. H. Nash, of the Hon. Company’s 62d Regt. 
N. I. to Mary-Anne, daughter of Major Costley, commandiag the Calcutta 
Native Militia. 

Deaths.—May 5. At Barrackpore, Lieut. J. Hindson, 66th N. 1.—20. J. A, 
MacArthur, Esq., of the Revenue Accountant’s Office, and brother of Mrs. 
Col. Wiggins.—22. Lieut. W. Murray, H. M. 47th foot, aged 40.—25. Mrs. 
Margaret Boyd, the lady of W. S. Boyd, Esq., aged 23.—June 2. Miss Geor- 
giana, infant daughter of the late George French, Esq., judge of the circuit, 
Berhampore, aged 17 months.—6. Mr. Henry Hamilton, late assistant sur- 
veyor aad head draftsman in the office of the late Suvveyor-General of India, 
aged 41.—8. Mr. Henry Dixon, late of the flotilla service, aged 21. Bridget 
Maria Sandon, aged 23 years, wife of Mr. G. A. Sandon, of the Hon. Com- 
pany's marine.—10. D. R. Smith, Esq., formerly Lieut. and Adjt. of Gar- 
dener’s Local Horse, aged 31.—14. In Fort William, the infant daughter of 
Lieut. G. H. Cox.—July 3. Capt. R. S. Fielder, of the Country Service, 
aged 34% years.—Aug. 2. At Barrackpore, the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, eldest 
son of Lord Amherst, aged 24 years. 

MADRAS. 

Births.—June 5. The lady of T. Allsop, Esq., of a son.—8. The lady of 
W. Scot, Esq., secretary to the Medical Board, of a son.—July 9. The wife 
of Mr. J. S. Harvey, of a son. 

Marriages.—June |. Capt. W. V. Hewith, Bombay army, to Caroline, el- 
dest daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. R. J. Cotgrave, of the Madras Engineers. 
—29. Lieut. J. U. Colebrook, 43d Regt. Madras N. I. to Miss Jane Maria 
Balfour.—July 3. Lieut, P. J. Begbie, 21 Batt. Madras Artillery, to Char- 
lotte Ward, youngest daughter of the late R. H. Morphett, Esq. of Mallow, 
iv the county of Cork. Major James Perry, 3Ist Regt. of Trichinopoly “ight 
Infantry, to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Read, Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General of his Majesty’s Forces in India.—8. Mr. W. Kelly, 
to Charlotte, the daughter of the late Mr. C. L. Battle.—10. Lieut. J. Dam- 
bell, 23d N. I,, to Barrara Adair, fourth daughter ofthe Rey. A. Laurie, D.D. 
Ayrshire.—Aug. 7. Capt. F. Whinyates, Hon. Co.’s Horse Artillery, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of J. Campbell, Esq., of Ormadale, Argyleshire. 

Deaths.—Juie 6. The infant son of T. Allsop, Esq.—l2. Capt. Cosby, 
Military Secretary to the Commander in-Chief.—16. Laura, eldest daughter 
of T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., in her sixth year.—23. John Parry, only son of 
T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., aged five years.—July 13. At Vepery New Town, 
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Mrs. Theodosia Davidson.—2!. William Richard, son of the Rev. F. Spring, 
Chaplain on the Madras Establishment.—Aug. 9. Lieut. J. O. Milne, 18th 
N. L, aged 21 years. 

BOMBAY, 

Marriages.—May 20. Lieut. J. S. Rae, H. M.’s Foot, to Henrietta, third 
daughter of Col. Daly, of Guilon.—June 15. Lieut. Richard Phillips, Ist gre- 
nadier regt. to Emily Orrock, eldest daughter of Capt. Richardson, H. C’s 
Marine.—24. J. A. Forbes, Esq., C. S., to Harriet Georgiana, only daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. Prother, C.B.—25. Mr. John Riggs, Printer at the 
Mission Press, to Miss Georgiana Arathoon. 

Deaths.—June 14. At Colabah, the infant son of James Morley, Esq.— 
17. At Byculla, Commodore W. Manwaring, of the Hon. C.’s marine, aged 68. 
—20. Captain G. Waddington, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. S. Waddington, 
aged 40.—25. Maria Bebb, youngest and sixth child of Capt. Seely, aged 
eight months.—28. Anne, the lady of Maj.-Gen. Wilson, aged 32 years. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Marriages.—May 17. At Mauritius, Cap’. C. Oakley, to Miss Louisa Iram 
Flewrot.—29. At Kuraul, Mr. J. Higgins, of the 12th div. of Public Works, 
to Matilda, daughter of Mr. M. F. Wren, Riding-Master, 7th Light Cavalry. 
—30. At Kurnaul, Lieut. Nicholl, Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of J. Satterthwaite, Esq. late of Woodside, Devon.—June 1. At 
Dinapoor, Mr. T. W. Broadbent, to Miss Antonia Milliken.—27. At Cudda- 
lore, Pensioned Serjeant James Parker, to Ann, daughter of Capt. Howell, of 
the Madras Infantry.—2S. At Cuddalore, Lieut. Henry Lee, [1th regiment 
Native Infantry, to Miss Innes —29. At Chanderragore, L. Charon, Esq. to 
Mademoiselle Amenaide d’Embrun d’Arbelles.—July 18. At Cuddalore, 
Lieut.-Colonel James Stuart Fraser, to Miss Henrietta Stevenson. 

Deaths.—May 7. At Penang, the Lady of Lieut. C. Fowle, 65th N.L.— 
20. At Monghyr, John, eldest son of Capt. E. Pennyfather, aged 7 years.— 
29. At Mazagon, Capt. T. Palin, Assist. Secretary to the Military Board, 
aged 41 years.—June 3. At Pondicherry, General Touffreville, at an advanced 
age.—3. At Dehlie, R. Wells, Esq., of the C.S., aged 25 years.—8. At Bau- 
leah, G. R. Bowen, son of R. B. Berney, Esq., C.S.—13. At Allipore, on 
the 13th of June, Mrs. Sarah Bowser, wife of Mr. Bowser, Head Master 
Lower Orphan School.—17. At Hingna, near Nagpore, the infant son of 
Capt. Stack, 3d regt., Bombay, Lt. Cavalry.—21. At Poonah, the infant son 
of C. Ducat, Esq., M.D. Civil Surgeon, Poonah.—26. At Surat, Katherine, 
the lady of A. Bell, Esq., C.S.—At Belgaum, on the 26th ultimo, Lieut. T. 
Clendon, of the 41st regt., N.1.—26. At Kurnaul, Lieut. Col. G. H. Gall, 
Sth Bengal Lt. Cavalry.—27. At Sulkea, Mr. G. Fairweather, ship-builder, 
aged 38 years.—July 2. At Surat, the infant son of A. Bell, Esq., C.S.— 
At Pulicat, on the 13th of July, Louisa Ann, the fifth daughter of R. W. 
Meppen, Esq., Master Attendant at that station.—At the camp at Jaulnah, on 
the 14th July, Lieut. and Adjt. R. J. Bird, of the Sth regt. N.L, of cholera. 
—15. At Belgaum, the infant son of Capt. J. Wallace, 46th N.I.—Lately, at 
Digah, near Patna, Mary Burton, wife of the Rev. R. Burton, Missionary.—At 
Berhampore, G. Richardson, C.S., and Commercial Resident at Rungpore. 


EUROPE. 

Births.—Dec. 19. At Hammersmith, the lady of Major W. Moore, half-pay 
14th Foot, of a son.—Lately, at Asprington, the lady of Maj.-Gen. Adams, of 
a son. 

Marriages.— Dec. 7. At Edinburgh, W. Tate, merchant, London, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Munro, ofthe Hon. East India Co.’s Service. 
At Titchfield, C. Douglas, Esq., East India Co.’s service to Madelina, third 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir A. C. Dickson, Bart.—At Priston, near Bath, 
Major St. John Blacker of the Madras Cavairy, to Anne Hammond, daughter 
of Sir Charles Morgan, M. D., of Dublin.—23. J. S. Rodney, Esq., eldest 
son of the Hon. J. Rodney, Chief Secretary to Government at Ceylon, to 
~ wan third daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq., Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
® quare. 
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Deaths.—Nov. 18. At Thirsk, Lieut.-Col. Charles Gladwin, Hon. East India 
Cé.’s Bengal Infantry.—28. On board his Majesty’s ship Revenge, the Marquis 
of Hastings. His Lordship died in consequence of a fall from his horse, pro- 
ducing some mischievous effects upon the hernia he had long laboured under. 
—Dec, 10. In Regency-square, Brighton, Lord Kinnaird, in his 47th year 
only. His Lordship had for some time been ina hopeless state. He was elder 
brother to the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird. He was an able and amiable 
man, a lover of his country, and an ornament to the Aristocracy.—l2. At 
Dalston, Capt. James Hodgson, of the 17th Madras N. I1.—14, M. Malte- 
Brun, the distinguished writer on geography and politics, and one of the edi- 


tors of the ‘ Journal des Debats.’ 


Date. 
1826. 
June 19 
June 23 
June 23 
June 24 
June 27 
June 30 
July 5 
July 5 
July 12 
July 12 
July 15 
July 25 
July 27 
July 29 
July 30 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 24 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN 


Port of Arrival. 


Off Dover . 
Off Portsmo. 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs ‘ 
Downs 

Off Hastings 
Off Dover .. 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 

Off Dover .. 
Ot Portsmo. 
Off Margate 
Off Portsmo. 
Dublin 
Liverpool . 
Off Portsmo. 
Liverpool 
Liverpool .. 
Of Swanage 


Ship's Name. 


General Palmer 
Catherine 

Ma. of Hastings 
Orynthia 

Lady Rowena, . 
Richa. and John 
Zephyr 
Columbus 
Pyramus 
Medina “ 
Morning Star. . 
Ma. of Anglesea 
Mary Ann 
Barossa 
H.M.S. Alligat. 
Arethusa ae 
North Briton .. 
Barbara ‘ 
Prion. Charlotte 
William Young 
Potomac 


PORT 


Commander. 


Truscott .. 
Macintosh 
late Ostler 
Welch .. 
Russell 
Woodward 
Osgood .. 
Brown 
Brodie 
Briggs 
Buckham. . 
Stewart .. 
M‘Donnell 
Hutchinson 
Chads 
Brooks 
Richmond 
Callicott 
MacKean 
Morrison 
Norris 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal xe 
Bombay .. 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Anjeer 
Mauritius 


Ship's Name. 


Castle Huntly 


George the Fourth 
Earl of Balcarras .. 
Marquis of Huntly 


Circassian 
Georgiana 
Lady Melville 
Sir David Scott 
Diadem 
Columbine 
Euphrates 
Juliana 
Dunira 
Euphrates 
Venus 
Headleys 
Harriett 


Commander. 


Drummo 
Barron 


Fraser 


Ss. 


Madras 
Bengal 
China 


Bengal 


Bombay. . 


Bengal 


Ceylon .. 
Mauritius 
Bombay. . 
Bengal .. 
Ceylon . 


Cape 


Bengal . : 


Cape 


Bengal . 
Bengal .. 
Batavia . 


Place of Depart. Date. 


1826. 
July 30 
May 23 


-» April 13 
Singapore 
N.S. Wales 
Mauritius 
Batavia .. 


July 8 
July 29 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 1 
May 12 
June 24 
May 7 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 4 
July 31 
May 12 
Aug. 15 
Sep. 27 


Aug. 12 
July 4 
July 20 
Sept. 8 


Port of Depart. 


nd 


Cameron 


-- Douthwaite 


Haylitt 
Clifford 


M‘Taggart 
Cotgrave 


Tait 


G. Scott 


Innes 


Hamilton 


R. Scott 
Hogue 


Crockirly 


Wilson 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Portsmouth 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 











General List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination. 


Gravesend... Dominica -» Hodgson.. St. Helena 

Deal -. Kent .. Acock .. Van Diemen’s Land 
Deal .. Magnet .. Watkins... Cape 

Deal -» Maitland .. Studd .. Bombay, &c. 
Portsmouth.. William Harris Stevens .. Ascension 

Deal -+ Mangles -- Carr -. Bombay 

Deal --» St. Leonard .. Rutherford Bengal 

Deal -. Ceres .. Warren .. Bombay 

Deal -. Vesper .. Talbert .. Madras and Bengal 
Deal -. Seppings -. Loader .. Mauritius & Ceylon 
Liverpool .. Noron .. Legett .. Mauritius 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Passencers Homewarps. 

By the General Palmer, Capt. Truscott, from Madras :—Mrs. Col. Stack- 
poole; Mrs. MacLeod; Mrs. Baillie; Miss Baillie; Mesdames Smart, W. 
Grey, Mitchell, Banister, and Grey; William Peyton, Esq. Senior Member 
Medical Board; J. Thomas, Esq. C. S.; Capt. Taylor, 4th Lt. Cav. ; Capt. 
Evanson, H. M.’s 54th regt. ; Lieut. Harris, H. M’s. 20th regt.; Dr. Chiney ; 
Dr. Chambers ; Messrs. Reid, W. Grey, Holland, Mitchell, and Beauchamp, 
Hon. Co.’s Service ; two Misses Baillies ; two Misses Banisters; Masters 
Massey, Stackpoole, Forbes, Davies, Baillies, and Banisters. 

By the Zenobia, from Bengal :—Major A. Poyntz; Capt. W Warburton ; 
Lieuts. J. Thompson, G. Byrne, and Adj. Brannan; Paymaster W. Blair ; 
Assistant-surgeon A. Cumming, H. M ’s 67th regt. 

By the Pyramus, Capt. Brodie, from Bombay :—Mrs. Brodie ; William 
Chaplin, Esq. late of the Court in the Deccan; James Farish, Esq. Secretary 
to Government; Capt. Paul, Bombay Cavalry; Capt. Eden, H. M.’s 6th 
regt.: Capt. Douglas, H. M.’s 98th regt. ; Capt. Billamore, Bombay Infantry ; 
Lieut. Curties. H. M.’s 6th regt.; Robert Farr, Esq. merchant ; Capt. Best, 
late of the Perseverance, from the Cape. 

By the Barossa, Capt. Hutchinson, from Bengal :—Mr. Featherstone, C. S. 
died July 3; Lieutenant Marmedin, and Mrs. and Master Marmedin, from 
Madras; Colonel, Mrs., and Master Barry; Mr., Mrs., and Miss Mylius ; 
Mrs. and MasterCrow; Miss Schofield; Messrs. Paste and Beatie, R.N. ; 
Capt. Starkins, Mr. Dobbins, and Mr. Collins, late of the brig Mariner. 

By the Morning Star, Capt. Burkham, from Ceylon :—Lieut.-Col. Paterson ; 
Dr. Dwyer, Physician to the Forces ; Major Audair, H. M. 16th regt.; Lieut. 
Dwyer, $3d regt.; Lieut. Pacout, Ceylon Rifles; Mr., Miss, and Master 
Lusigaan ; Miss Andrews; Master Reeves. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the David Scott, (Thornhill,) sailed 14th December, 1826.—Dr. and 
Mrs M‘Dougal; Mrs. Dunlop; Miss Campbell; Miss Gray ; James Thomp- 
son, Esq., free merchant, Bengal; James Scott, Esq., ditto, Madras; Mr. 
Van Ristal ; Messr’. Fraser, Grant, Bentall, Corsar, and Money, writers ; 
Lieut. Bray, Madras Cavalry; Messrs. Pigott, Salmon, Onslow, Carter, 
Tabor, Grange, Ghrimes, Stuart, Orr, M‘Kenzie, M‘Kewen, Lawrauce, 
Cameron, and Buchanan ; four steerage passengers 

By the Triumph.—Mr. and Mrs. M‘Gillvray ; Miss Frazer; Mr. Lewis ; 
Mr. Roper. 

By the Tiger, to New South Wales.—Deputy Commis. Gen. Maddox ; 
Mr. W. Loxdall; Mr. James Robison; Mr. T. W. Rowlands, wife and family ; 
Mr. Coombs, ; Mr. W. Loomes ; Mr. W. Cook, wife and family ; Mr. Henry 
Reed ; Mr. Wedge, and family ; Mr. C.T. Ware; Mr. Vallance; H. B. Ben- 
nett, Esq. 








